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The 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


off: HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5S. C. 
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OFFICIAL U. S. MARINE CORPS PHOTO 


HEN our paramarines make the 
jump textiles go into action. 
They land not only fighting personnel, 
but food, photo film, ammunition, bombs, 
flares...even howitzers and jeeps. 
The wartime manufacture of textiles 
for purposes never dreamed of before 
is taxing mill machinery throughout 
the industry ... requiring more effec- 
tive lubrication... Texaco lubrication. 
Texaco Spindura Oil, for example, 
permits higher speeds and heavier 
packages by cushioning spindle vibra- 
tion, resisting hunting and lagging. 
Spindura assures more uniform tension 
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and twist... a smoother, stronger 
yarn, fewer ends down. By resisting 
oxidation and thickening it lessens 
fogging and stock spoilage. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so 
effective in service that they are defi- 
nitely preferred in many fields, a few 
of which are listed at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering 
Service is available to you through 
more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
points in the 48 States. 
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The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTO 
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THEY PREFER TEXACO 


¥% More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


ye More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


¥ More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


WMore Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


% More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 





COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. 
Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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DUPONT CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACH 


MAKES NAVY WHITES” 


REAMLY UPGSI TE 
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H™ TO GET good whiteness while working 
at wartime speed. That’s the problem 
in bleaching Navy twills. 

Du Pont recommends Continuous Peroxide 
Bleaching. Du Pont has developed through 
research and field experience a continuous 
process for this which it offers to the trade. 

This peroxide bleaching process turns 
material from grey to white in two hours— 
instead of the customary eight to fourteen 
under the batch bleaching method. It is 
flexible, permitting a quick change from one 
fabric to another. 1 

The continuous process is more than just 
the speedy way to bleach. It is the eco- 
nomical way—costs of chemicals, steam, 
water, are lowered. 

Continuous operation allows specifications 
to be met while maintaining high rates of 
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production. Factors such as time .. . tem- 
perature ...speed ...are under control. And 
each yard gets the same treatment through- 
out. Result: the finished bleached twill is 
entirely uniform. 

Using designs patented by Du Pont, recog- 
nized manufacturers of textile finishing 
machinery are building the necessary equip- 
ment. For additional information on the use 
of peroxides in continuous bleaching, write 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Electrochemicals Department, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


/ THESE FEATURES 


TWO-HOUR BLEACH HIGH QUALITY 

ECONOMICAL UNIFORM BLEACH 

FLEXIBLE CONTROLLED 
MINIMUM SECONDS AND REJECTS 
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Flow plan of a typical Du Pont continuous unit 
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Meet Mr. Quality 


NE LOOK AT Bill Seebode — 

50 year man at Allis-Chalmers 

Norwood Works — tells you that 
he sleeps well nights. 


One reason is that he and hun- 
dreds of his fellow craftsmen at 
Allis-Chalmers have won and are 
keeping the confidence of engineers 
and operating men throughout Amer- 
ican Industry. 


That means a lot to veterans like 
Bill who’ve made a career of build- 
ing great motors. 

Bill’s a stator-winder, as you can 
see—a living example of the truism 
that men make motors. 


No machine known can assemble 
the maze of wiring and insulation 
that goes into a stator with his skill 
and care. No machine can fully test 
how well he’s done his job. 


There’s only one test... wait 5, 
10, 15.years and see, 

And that’s the test that has proved 
Allis-Chalmers motors are great mo- 
tors. That's why you hear it said so 
often: “You can depend on Allis- 
Chalmers Motors!” 

Yes, hundreds of Allis-Chalmers 
men—gquality men like Bill Seebode 
— know they have a-big personal 
stake in every Allis-Chalmers mo- 


tor. When they build a great motor 
for you, they're making a friend... 
and they know that’s something no 
company and its workers can have 
too many of. ALLIS-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 
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ws Tune in the Boston Symphony, Blue 
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cx DEPEND ON ALLIS-CHALMERS MOTORS 
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Through the Gateway to the South 


from our plant at Charleston, West Virginia, 
WESTVACO TEXTILE-GRADE CAUSTIC SODA is 
being speeded to an ever-increasing number of 
Southern mills and bleacheries. 


Uniform in analysis, car after car, WESTVACO 
TEXTILE-GRADE CAUSTIC SODA gives excellent, 
low-cost results in wet processing. 


Throughout 1944 we confidently expect to con- 
tinue to provide Westvaco caustic soda users in 
the Southern Textile Industry with their full 
requirements, both as to quality and quantity. 





Westvaco Textile-Grade Caustic Soda 


Uniformly High Quality from 
a Conveniently Nearby Source 


Liquid + Flake + Solid 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
Woodside Building, Greenville, S.C. 
Chicago, IIll., Newark, Calif. 

















The Proctor High Speed 
Multiple Run Tenter Dryer 
is specifically designed for faster and better drying of 
woolen and worsted cloth, pile fabrics, felt blanket 
cloth and other fabrics which must be held to width 


during the drying operation. 


Drying is accomplished by penetration of warm air 
through the cloth, rather than having the air blown 
across the surface of the cloth. In this way every fiber 
comes in contact with live, heated air, and rapid 
evaporation throughout the entire thickness of the fab- 
ric keeps temperatures down, prevents surface baking, 
permits high initial temperatures without the danger of 
high cloth temperatures and, consequently, speeds pro- 
duction and improves quality. The machine’s all around 
ruggedness of construction keeps maintenance costs 
to a minimum. Unit construction permits building a 
machine individually suited to the needs of any given 
plant or the addition of units when necessary. 


manufactured by 





Arrows indicate how air is forced through 
cloth rather than blown across the 
surface. Any portion of circulating air 
can be blewn over, through or across 
the goods depending upon the char- 
acter of the cloth being dried. 


it is none too soon for you to be 
giving careful consideration to your 
postwar equipment needs. A little 
time-out now will undoubtedly save 
you a considerably more costly “time- 
out” period when the conversion 
comes. Now is the time to let Proctor 
engineers assist you in planning for 
the new machinery that will help you 
increase your postwar profits. 
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WATER, WATER—a veritable lake of 
it is required for the daily operation of 
Columbia plants. Visualize a body of 
water one mile long, over 500 feet wide 
and 10 feet deep. Within 24 hours it would 
be drained completely dry in order to keep 
Columbia plants in average production. 
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A THIRSTY CHEMICAL is Columbia 
Calcium Chloride. Its nature causes it to 
dissolve itself when exposed to relative 
humidities above 30-35%. Because of 
this, a fast-growing use is its employment 
as an economical dehumidifying agent in 
basements and other storage areas where 
dampness must be overcome. Its effec- 
tiveness can be gauged by the absorption 
capacities of one pound of 77-80% Cal- 
cium Chloride. At a relative humidity of 
70, it absorbs two pounds of water. . . at 
a relative humidity of 90, it absorbs five 
pounds of water—or five times its own 
weight! 



















TOUGH GOING! In drilling the shafts 
for Columbia's limestone mine at Barber- 
ton, sey, 22.6 — of + ane pater 

’ . . . required for each foot. As the total depth 
EY'VE stalked the enemy in his own waters . . . waited days for of the two shafts is 4,581 feet, approxi- 
mately 52 tons of dynamite were used 
in preparing the way for what is now 


; been sighted, its range, speed and course determined ... the torpedo is a Nyy deepest limestone mine— 






the prize, every minute tense with danger. At last the target has 


on its way. 


And now, more than 1,300 precision parts must function perfectly to 
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steer the deadly charge to the target. The terrific blast against the enemy 


ONLY A V-MAIL letter is always cer- 
tain to reach its destination overseas. For 
the perfect combination of American creative genius and craftsmanship. pd or hye) ok ember ee 


Satine ¢ the dispatch of a duplicate copy. Use 
| In less spectacular but also important roles, this combination is at work eMail foe Ar Ten.” ond on 
conserve valuable cargo space. One cargo 
plane can carry 400,000 V-Mail letters. 

i — 112 planes are required to transport the 
production and high standards of many of them, Columbia supplies its per! Siebel citaieah din tidien—on 
important factor in the handling of 
34,000,000 pieces of overseas mail each 
week! And remember—V-Mail is the 
only mail that always flies. 


hull celebrates the courage of the heroes of the submarine service ... and 


for thousands of products essential in war and peace. As its share in peak 


customers with chemicals which always conform to exacting specifications. 


COLUMBIAQAFHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 


bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF 
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COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION (Hydrated Calcium Silicate), Calcium 
GRANT BUILDING « PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Chloride, Soda Briquettes, Modifie 
‘ Sodas, Caustic Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T 
CHICAGO «++ BOSTON «++ ST. LOUIS »*« PITTSBl4’GH *** NEW YORK «++ CINCINNATI (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate), and 
CLEVELAND *« « * MINNEAPOLIS ¢ « » PHILADELPHIA « * * CHARLOTTE Calcium Hypochlorite, 
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Draper Corporation 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


















Largest Manufacturers of Shuttles in America 


























In One of These Buildings the First Northrop Loom Te 
Was Designed and Built 


We have designed and made 10,975 different 
kinds of Draper shuttles. More than 3,000 of 


them are currently being sold. 


Yi 


Draper shuttles are built to order from the mill. 


Every one is custom-made. 





Every one is  precision-made—built with the 


accuracy that can come only from mass production. 


Mass production by machines is the only guarantee 
of shuttles that will be alike in essential 





measurements and in accurate settings of al 
fittings. Perfection of finish can come only from 


the deft handiwork of expert craftsmen. 


y 


The Draper shuttle department is modern in ever) 


particular. Its workmen are experts. 


Back of them is our research department, strivin: 


always for something better to meet new conditions 
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A Large Majority of All Shuttles 
Used in the United States 
Are Draper Products 

























Draper 
Shuttle 
Department 
Occupies 
2 Acres 
™ of Floor Space 
in Our 
37 Acre 
Hopedale 
Plant 





Capacity 
olelenelele 
Shuttles 
Per Year 
Plus Blanks 


and Fittings 
Today's Product—High Speed Automatic Looms for Repairs 





and Loom Supplies 
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BEAM STORAGE 


WARPER 


Heavy beams are easily removed from the 
storage rack and transferred to any of the rails 
over the slashers with this transfer bridge. 


It is a simple, easy job to weigh beams with this 
track scale. The carrier with beam is stopped 
on a floating track section and weight recorded. 


BEAM HANDLING AND STORAGE 
SIMPLIFIED WITH CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 


Cleveland Tramrail overhead materials 
handling equipment provides a very con- 
venient and efficient method of handling and 
storing warp beams in cotton mills that saves 
space, time and facilitates the work. 


The layout above illustrates how one mill 
delivers beams by means of Cleveland Tram- 
rail directly from the warpers or twister to 
the beam storage where racks are provided 
for storing them on three different levels. 


The beams are placed into the racks from 
Rail B, and removed to the slashers by use of 
the transfer bridge on Runway C. The transfer 
bridge enables the delivery of beams to any 


GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed-with 

valuable information. Profusely 

illustrated. Write for free copy. 
conse F3 


slasher. As beams are removed from the 
racks the beams behind are rolled ahead; 
thus they are put through to the slashers in 
the same sequence as made up. 


A Tramrail track scale is incorporated into 
the system, as shown, making it a fast, easy job 
to weigh the beams as they are taken tostorage. 


Cleveland Tramrail equipment can be sup- 
plied to mills producing or converting to the 
production of war materials. Others who do 
not have a sufficiently high priority rating 
are urged to write for data on Cleveland 
Tramrail and begin formulating plans now 
for future development. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


TIME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CQ, 
1175 EAST 2283p St. WICKLIFFE. O10. 
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In prehistoric times, the three-clawed, sharp-toothed Archaeopteryx was the king-pin of birds. 
Its fame was widespread among other geologic "'reptiles."' Yet inability to adapt itself to 
changing conditions made it the fossil it is to-day! 


Equipping your business with flexible machinery to cope with present swiftly changing economic 
conditions, is the best way to avoid the fate of the Archaeopteryx. The Foster Model 102 
provides this adaptability with a 7-way flexibility. 


7 FLEXIBILITY FEATURES 


It will wind any kind and any count of 

» staple yarn from fine combed cotton or 

rayon for tropical fabrics to heavy wool yarns 
for arctic cloths. 


It will wind a straight base cone for warp- 
» ing or a convex base cone for knitting with 

a simple adjustment. 
It will produce 9 different angles of wind 


: from 9° to 18°. Important if you radically 
change your count or type of yarn. 


4 it will wind package dyed yarn, even if 
» damp. No jumping out of guides. 


It will wind emulsion treated yarn. In fact, 
: it is frequently equipped with an emulsion 
attachment. 


Changeovers from cones to tubes, or vice 
» versa, are comparatively inexpensive. 


One side can wind cones and the other 
, tubes, if desired. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Couthern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Model 102 
with 
Condit’ oning 
Attachment 
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This sample of 100% wool This swatch, same original 
dress goods shrank 49% after size, same material, was treated 
one standard wool wash. It with Monomel. Shrinkage was 
was not jtreated with a resin. only 2% after the same test 





Monsanto textile research laboratories 
are pioneering new methods of shrinkage 
control these days that will undoubtedly 
have a profound effect on the production 
and merchandising of tomorrow’s textiles. 


For example, by treating fabrics with very 
small amounts of special, water-soluble for- 
mulations of Monomel (a melamine type 
plastic) they are getting results like these: 


On all-wool fabrics they are virtually elimi- 
nating shrinkage and greatly reducing felt- 
ing or fulling. 

On cotton-wool, cotton-rayon and rayon jab- 
rics, shrinkage is being reduced as much 
as 90%. 

On cottons, reductions of 75% are usual, 
pointing the way to substantial savings in 
yardage now lost by mechanical methods of 
shrinkage control. 


To perfect such treatment calls for knowl- 
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MONSANTO 


plastics involved 








and the everyday mechanics of finishing 
textiles. Only a few resin types are effec- 
tive. Only special methods of application 
are practical in any mill. 

That’s why you will find both chemists 
and trained textile specialists in the Mon- 
santo research teams working on shrinkage 
control. And that’s why their results are 
being double-checked in cooperation with 
leading mills before any Monomel com- 
pounds are offered for commercial use 
on textiles. 

However, if this attack on shrinkage from 
a new and highly promising quarter inter- 
ests you... and if you would like to dis- 
cuss with Monsanto the possibility of trials 
in your mill with the new Monomels, write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merri- 
mac Division, Everett Station, Boston 49, 
Massachusetts. 

Divisions cooperating in Monsanto textile research in- 
clude: Central Research Laboratories at Dayton, 
Ohio; Organic Chemicals Division and Phosphate 
Division at St. Louis, Missouri; Plastics Division, 


Springfield, Massachusetts; and Merrimac Division. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Merrimac Division. 
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Maintenance men refer to the Lint-Free Motor as the 
“profit maker”. With this motor on the job, they know 
maintenance will be reduced to a minimum—that lint 
won't clog the air passages and smother your motor, 
They know this motor will stay on the job because it 
CLEANS ITSELF TO GIVE YOU MORE 
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PRODUCTION. Lint goes in—through—and out 








the wide smooth air passages. The streamlined, highly 
polished stator windings and smooth internal surfaces 
just don't offer a single spot for lint to accumulate. The 
unique design insures clean, cool, continuous operation. 
For more production, with less maintenance—plan now 
to standardize on Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors. Write 
for a copy of Descriptive Bulletin 3880-2 which tells the 
complete story. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Company, Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-21296 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westinghouse 


LINT-FREE MOTORS 


LINT GOES IN—THROUGH~—AND OUT 


Note how the flow of air is directed around the stator windings —abso- 
lutely no spot for lint to cling. Bearings are factory-lubricated and 
sealed—no lubrication necessary for at least three years of service. 
The same seal that keeps the grease in keeps the lint out. It’s the 
cleanest running motor in the textile industry. The simple construction 
and fewer parts means less maintenance, too! 
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i SHUTTLE 


which has to withstand the 
continual terrific pounding 
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must be TEM PERED Fe to 


give the utmost in 
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and longevity of use- - | va , N 
i | 
fulness. | J 7 | 
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: — the only Shuttles on the market in which the strain 


and uneven texture of the wood has been scientifi- 
cally removed by heat treatment. 


Buy the Shuttle with 


this longer life. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Greensboro, N.C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Montreal, Que. 
“ a Manufacturers of all types of shuttles 
Plain tempered dogwood and persimmon or fibre covered 
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A 3-POINT “‘Peace Program” 
for Textile Manufacturers... 
1 Make your post-war plans NOW 








don't let peace catch you without definite 
plans for products, markets, sales and 
production. 


Decide on new equipment needs NOW 


don’t wait until the war is over before 
making a thorough survey of your produc- 
tion equipment and deciding what machines 
must be replaced. 


Order your new equipment NOW 


don’t risk serious delay in securing necessary 
new equipment for post-war production. 
Metals and other basic materials will con- 
tinue to be scarce for a long time after the 
war ends. 


if you are going to need new dyeing and 
finishing equipment after the war, we 
earnestly recommend that you place your 
order with us now. Our “Post-War Pur- 
chase Plan’ assures you prompt delivery 
when war restrictions are lifted. Write now 
for complete details of this plan. 


. . , 





A large percentage of the textile machinery now in use will 
have to be replaced as soon as war restrictions are lifted. 
It takes no “crystal gazer to foresee that the demand for 
new equipment after the war will far exceed the capacity 
of the manufacturers to produce it... soa lot of textile mills 
will have to wait their turns. That's going to work a hardship 
on them, because no mill can compete successfully with 


worn-out or obsolete equipment. 


What's the solution? Action . . . action right now! No great 
amount of time is required for you to determine what new 
machines you need. Then place your orders for those ma- 
chines right away! Such action now will put you “up in 
front” for delivery of needed machines soon after the war 
ends. 

Our Post-War Purchase Plan is designed to help you make 


such purchases without risk. Talk it over with us. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, package: drying,. skein 
mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection, 
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pew general-purpose textile lubricants may do a good 
Kolemes me itiovurertstercaeltian srlmirelmucrCelehmreiemeli armel: 
finishing process. This means you must either change 
the lubricant to suit the fiber being worked or run the 
chance of having high stain losses in the finished goods. 

When using Shell Textilis Oil 34K, you'll find that in 


rVelebuecelemcom lem iti olce term itiouretenracr rier mia thon wets. 


out in the finishing process, regardless of the kind of 


else uaele aaer 

Shell Textilis O1l 34K is only one of a complete line 
of lubricants designed specifically for each type of textile 
machine. Call in a Shell Lubrication Specialist today tor 
the full details. It will pay vou to discuss your textile 


Mieletertetere problems with him. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INC. 





| 
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TEXTILIS OILS 








ROCKWOOD «automaiic belt 
MOTOR BASES wit, 
FLAT BELT «9 V-BELT DRIVES 





Many Southern cotton mills now install them 
with all new machines or new motors. They give 
you increases in machine production, improve the 
quality of the work, reduce drive maintenance 
and operate successfully with either flat belts or 
multiple V-belts. Your machines will run con: 
tinuously at more uniform maximum speeds re- 
gardless of belt stretch or load changes. The 











Some mills are fortunate enough to have 
changed over their existing V-belt drives to auto- 
matic belt tightening—by installing Rockwood 
bases under the motors. They figure that now 
they are all set for post war operation. Many of 
your present machines will be operating in the 
postwar production and it is just as important to 
improve their performance as to imstall new 
machinery. It would pay also to make a list o/ 
your electric motor belt drives that do not have 
automatic belt tightening motor bases and 
change them when you can. 


belts—V or flat—will last nearly 
twice as long—a welcome and size’ 
able saving. 


Rockwood automatic belt tight: 
ening motor bases are essential to 
maximum production of the high 
est quality of work by cotton mill machinery. 
Check up on the drives you will need later and 
be all set to go when they say the word. It may 
be that you can get started on some of this work 
sooner than you think. We can make reasonably 
prompt deliveries on motor bases, paper pulleys, 


_ V-belts and V-sheaves. May we discuss the mat- 


ter with you? 


ROCKWOOD 


INDIANAPOLIS 


U.S.A; 








































BUSINESS 
DOWICIDE 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 





Other Dow Products serving the Textile Industry: Ethocel, 
Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda, Vat Dies and many others. 
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Penicillin is one of the rare examples 
of mold doing a beneficial job. But for 
the most part, mold has always been 
an enemy—especially in your business 
and in your product. 


Dow has devoted many years research 
to the development of 17 related prod- 
ucts—the Dowicides—to defeat mold 
and bacteria growth in their attacks 
on industry. These products are, in a 
sense, new, but they are nevertheless 
already doing an outstanding job in 
putting mold out of business in the 
paper, paint, textile and leather fields. 
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Sizing materials are often held in solution 
form for extended periods, and are susceptible 
to mold attack. Dowicide is used extensively 
in the textile industry to prevent such attack. 


Dowicides are also incorporated into fabrics 
to prevent mold growth on the textile itself 
wherever it may be exposed to high humidity. 
When materials are brought in contact with 
the soil, Dowicides can also be employed to 
provide rot resistance. The application of 
Dowicides to textiles is a simple addition to 
standard manufacturing processes. Write for 
details on how to put mold’out of business— 
your business! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York + Boston + Washington + Philadelphia + Chicago 
St. Lovis + Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 






















BEACH-HEADS ON TOMORROW ARE BEING WON TODAY 


Beyond the farthest horizons, American fighting 
men are landing on strange shores that they would 
never have seen, except for the sudden urgency of 
global war. And to help them hold these beach-heads 
in the face of the enemy, their equipment includes 
many incredible things equally undreamed-of, up to a 
short time ago . . . weapons, systems and devices 
which must seem like supernatural powers to Japs 
and Huns. 


In the development of some of the most important 
of this equipment, Crompton & Knowles engineers 
have worked in “combat teams” with Army and Navy 
engineers. Little of this work has had any direct rela- 
tionship to loom design, construction, or opera- 
tion. .. much of it would never have come into 
our own theatre of operations except for war 
emergency. But in this experience is much of 


value to textile mills, once it has been translated 
into practical features of loom design... or better 
means of testing parts and materials ... or of 
“seeing” phases of high-speed loom - performance 
that could not be seen clearly before. So it is that 
future advances have already been won in the field of 
weaving efficiency. 


But this is not to say that all these new improve- 
ments will be ready at once, as soon as the war ends. 
Some will be, others will not. For not until the war 
does end, will there be time to study fully the’ possi- 
bilities and bridge the gap between today’s war 
weapons ‘and their uses in tomorrow’s looms. Yet 

even so, progress will have been sped years 
ahead of normal peacetime progress .. . thanks 
to the many beach-heads on tomorrow which 
are being won now, while the war is being won. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


% 


between Today's War Weapons... 


@. and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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Up to 40” MORE POWER 
with CLING-SURFACE 


Those present belts of yours can be "“power-multiplied"—without 
the addition of a square inch of belting. Cling-Surface belt treat- 
ment does it . . . Cling-Surface maintains belts’ vitality, give a 
non-slip grip which permits slack belt operation. In addition, 
regular application of Cling-Surface protects belts against operat- 
ing conditions of excessive dust, heat, moisture, cold—and because 
maximum drive efficiency is obtained with low tension, the life of 
belting, shafts and bearings are prolonged . . . Your mill supply 
house will bring you full details. 


CLING-SURFACE COMPANY 


1036 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Belt Pee eget 





SPEEDS PRODUCTION: REDUCES WEAR 


















* 





EXTILE BANKING 
(COMPANY 


* 


Factoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Strengthens your cash position 
Relieves you of credit losses 
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HASN’T CHANGED 
NATURE ! 








WAR 












aa 
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Cattle, from whose hides VIM Leather is made, haven't heard 
about the war. The quality of this nature-derived substance 
remains the same, despite great demands on leather for war 


purposes. Neither hides, nor VIM tannage, nor the craft of 


belt making, has been changed by war conditions. 


SIGE * Aner ie aoe ope AN nto Cee I - 


Order a VIM Tred Leather Belt, and be assured 
of the same high quality today as in the past. 
There is only one grade, no second, no third grade. 










So make the next belt you buy the best belt you 
can buy...make it a VIM Tred! E. F.. HOUGHTON 
& CO., Philadelphia 33, and all principal cities. 
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Vim TRED- 
LEATHER BELTING 
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American Econ-o- 
matic Drives, with 
automatic belt tension 
control, offer you ben- 
efits and economies 
no ordinary drive can 
give you. Here is a 
good example: 





Up to 1938, the compressor shown above was 
operated by a drive equipped with an idler pulley to 
maintain belt tension. Belts—and they cost $57.60 
each—wore out in a year. Moreover, an average of 
three hours a week in maintenance time was re- 
quired to keep the drive in operation. 


In 1938 this compressor was equipped with an 
American Econ-o-matic Drive and a new belt in- 
stalled. The belt hasn’t been changed since and is 
still in good condition. One belt instead of five— 
$288 saved—and no shutdowns due to drive failure! 


You have no belt tension problem when you use 
American Econ-o-matic Drives. Nothing ‘‘magic’’ 
about them—Econ-o-matic Drives merely utilize the 
torque reaction of the motor to automatically match 
belt tension to the load. On a heavy load, belt 





This Drive Makes One Belt \ 
Outlast Five... WW 














tension is increased. On 
a light load, belt tension 
is decreased. No slide 
rails nor idlers to ad- 
just. It's automatic! 








Belt slip is eliminated. 
Belt and bearing life is 





NOTE AUTOMATIC CONTROL 








OF BELT TENSION 





increased. As many as 
3 out of 4 drive maintenance man-hours are saved. 
And machine output is stepped up as much as 15%. 
The only way you can get automatic belt tension 
control is by equipping individually driven machines 
with American Econ-o-matic Drives. Write for your 
copy of the new Econ-o-matic Drive Handbook. It 
gives you complete drive tables, specifications and 
installation instructions. 


4258 WISSAHICKON AVE., PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 





An Ideal Pulley Combination 2) 


American Steel-Split Pulleys 
and Hi-Torque Motor Pulleys 
are a true-running “‘team*’ 
that give you highest grip- 
ping power.:: longer life. ;: 

exceptional accuracy:..de- 
pendable service. Write for 
catalogs. 
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_TO AID PRODUCTION. 
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HOW TO SOLVE OPERATING PROBLEMS WITH Ouit~ lib aitttn 


Top 





Roll Oil must 
stay on the job 
under High Unit 


Pressure 


Put the Right Oil 
in this Saddle! 


HE TINY DROPS of oil that you 

i poe in the top roll saddle (pic- 

cured above) have a big, important job 
to do in your spinning department. 


Despite extreme high unit pressures be- 
tween the saddle and the rolls, the oil must 
stick on the working areas—and not’ ‘creep’’out 
to stain the rolls and the yarn passing through 
them. With minimum amounts,,. 
the oi] films must persist over long 
periods of time to reduce friction, 
power consumption and wear. 


In Gargoyle Vactra Oils, many 


CALL IN SOCONY-VACUUM 


mills have found the answer to this tough top 
roll problem. These oils are specially made to 
“stay put” on metal. .. to resist the wiping 
action of moving parts. During the long inter- 
vals between applications, their persistent 
films resist rupture and wear. 


- Put Gargoyle Vactra Oils in your top roll 
saddies for efficient production and economy. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
Standard Oil of N.Y. Div. * White Star 
Div. « Lubrite Div. « Chicago Div. » 
White Eagle Div. « Wadhams Div. + 
Magnolia Petroleum Company « General 
Petroleum Corporation of California. 
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Long, lean, lanky — “‘Flash’’ was rarely “‘it’’ when the kids played tag. 





At track meets, he was like a feather breezing over the cinders. ‘‘Flash”’ 
_ won more medals and cups than a hound has fleas. Today officers and 
men alike aboard an aircraft carrier, call him ‘“‘Flash,”” the fastest gob in 
the Navy. His name still sticks. 
“Flash” is wearing and using a lot of things these days that are 








tpl: 
identified just as surely as his name dubs him. Ankle patches on flight deck PRESTOMARKS 
The economic solution to per- 
manent attractive labeling. No 





sneakers anchored firmly with Kaumagraph Prestomarks — K.D.T.’s on 


blankets, underwear, linens, socks and other items in the munition class. sewing-on with Prestomarks. 
: : ‘ ’ : Manval or automatic appli- 
For your product you need to develop an identity that will stick like cation of heat anchors them 


permanently to any fabric. 


ts ‘. 99 . : iti 
Flash’s.”” Acceptance of new products in a highly competitive post war Feestomerkclenaiin: iat Seidle- 


market will result from a well established identity. Send for a Kaumagraph mark or directions a part of your 
: ‘ product for its lifetime. 
identification Man today. recom ——s 








Gdeniificalion “Neadguaricrs since 1902 


ONO ENGL AN ial 





KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE ¢ EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. © REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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RIENDSHIP 
N BUSINESS 


We don't expect business 
ecause of friendship, but 


we have many customers 


¢ 


eRe 
&& 


whom we can call friends 
Raa tae Se We've EARNED their 
wee oe 7 friendship by giving honest 
values and conscientious, 


prompt service. 


May we have an oppor- 


| tunity to earn YOUR friend- 
ship? 














LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
Mirs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N.H., Makers of Canvas Lug lige] os: 
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DELIVERIN 


Rockwood Southern 
Short Center Drives 


with 


PIVOTAN Leather 
Belting 


This war has taught the effective 
ness of “combined operations”—the 
greater striking power of the infantry, 
mechanized forces, the air-force or 
navy, when each is aided by the 
others. 


The combination of Rockwood- 
Southern Short Center Drives with 
PIVOTAN Leather Belting is an ex- 
ample of the application of “com- 
bined-operations” in industry that is 
preventing power loss, and increasing 
production in scores of southern mills. 


Rockwood-Southern pivoted motor- 
bases insure the proper belt tension at 
all times. PIVOTAN Leather Belts 
(made from leather especially tanned 
by us for superior gripping and flex- 
ing qualities), deliver power from 
motor to machine with maximum 
efficiency. 
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leather Rubber V -Belts 
Belting Belting 


sielsleheiane ian a 


and are lacalele pts 
Atlanta , Georgia 


Paper and Metal 


and Sheaves _— Pullevs 











Above—partial view of an installation of 150 Rockwood Southern 

Short-Center Drives (Westinghouse Motors and Controls, 

Rockwood Pulleys and Pivoted Motor Bases, and Pivotan Leather 
Belts), in the spinning room of a large Southern Mill. 
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Distributors 


Westinghouse 
Motors 


sdelal & Zelele Pete] hasl-tas 
Pivoted Motor Drives 
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This is Not a New Motor 


ee But — this is the first time we have 
advertised our TYPE OG standard open 


squirrel cage motor. 


These motors have been giving a splendid 
account of themselves in the war program 
for over two years. 


A complete line is available—*4 to 100 HP 
in D.C. and 2 to 500 HP in A.C. 


A copy of our new bulletin fully describing 
the quality features of TYPE OG motors 
will be sent upon request. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 





To assure the perfect mechanical bal- 
ance that is required for smooth oper- 
ating precision machinery the rotors of 
Louis Allis motors are accurately 
balanced on special dynetric balancing 
equipment. 
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Greater Cfficiency 


JUST WHEN YOU NEED IT MOST_ 


with JENKINS’ } 
Balanced SPINNING CYLINDERS 


Faced with the biggest job in history, spinn’ng mills 
welcome the timely development of Jenkins Dynamically 
Balanced Cylinders. When all cylinders in one frame 
are dynamically balanced, they deliver smooth, vibra- 
tionless performance up to 2,000 R.P.M. This means 
notably longer cylinder life, less wear on cylinder head 
bores, journals, travelers and rings. Production auto- 
matically increases, because service interruptions are 
reduced to a minimum. Smoother performance at high 
speeds also permits the free, smooth flow of yarn so 
essential to even, uniform quality. 


It is on their record of proved performance—which few 
if any statically balanced cylinders can equa!—that 
Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders merit your first 
consideration. On either new or rebuilt cylinders you 
get the added advantages of dynamic balancing at 
no extra cost, plus increased production and higher 


quality. 


Write for complete information. 


SENKINSGS 
METAL SHOP GASTONIA. 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE” SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


30 


CORRECT lubrication makes for 
better maintenance by preventing 
excessive wear. 


Sinclair Liry WHITE OILs provide 
correct lubrication for spindles under 
all loads and speeds. No-Drip Lusri- 
CANTS are highly efficient and non- 
creeping . . . especially suited for 





loom, cam, top roll, and comb box 
lubrication. 

Where overtime peak load opera- 
tion threatens excessive wear there is 
a lubrication problem. Consult us 
about it. 


(Write for “The Service Factor” — published 
periodically and devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems.) 
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HERE’S WHY: 


A specially -designed frame 





accommodates our High - Draft 
Roving System, 4 or 5 roll, wiles 
patented Scroll Condenser. In one 
operation, this system can produce 
3.00 to 6.00 hank roving from 50 to 
60 grain sliver. It is today drafting 
cotton up to 30 on speeders and up 
to 16 on intermediates. Using mix- 
tures such as rayon and cotton or 
rayon and wool, present installa- 
tions are drafting as high as 48 in 
one operation. 

High drafting of sliver has been 
greatly simplified by the use of our 
Bakelite Patented Scroll Con- 
denser. By eliminating static and 
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condensing fibres, it prevents flaring 
and spreading, without disturbing 
parallelization, giving enough false 
twist to allow better drafting zone 
control. 

Card room investment is much 
less with the H & B High Draft 
Roving Frame, and manufacturing 
costs have been reduced as much 
as 6/10 of one cent per Ib. of yarn. 

Mechanical features include: Ex- 


ceptionally strong differential gear- 
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ing... draft changes quickly made 
... simplified builder, easily ad just’ 
able... 
bobbin shaft drive... 
finish, including polished nols-ruste 


articulated quiet chain 
‘ 


superior 


ing metallic clearer covers .. « 
single or double sliver lifting rolls 
... angle iron creels. 

Make this machine part of youf 
post-war plans NOW and let us 
know the details, so that we may 
assist you to work out a balanced 
program to meet competitive 


conditions. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Boston Office, 161 Devonshire Street; Charlotte 
Office, 1201-3 Johnston Bidg., Atlanta Office, 815 
Citizens & Southern National Bank Bidg.; Export 
Dept., United States Machinery Co., 90 Broad 
Street, New York 4, U.S.A. 
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HIGHLY efficient, concentrated, 
A powder desize for fibres and fab- 
rics that insures a more level and 
uniform dyeing. It increases the ab- 
sorption of the fibres so that dyes and 
finishing materials penetrate more 
readily and evenly. 


Diazyme contains a combination of 
enzymes that attack the various siz- 
ing compounds now used (starch, 
dextrine, gelatine, glue, etc.), and 
leaves the materials soft and elastic. 
Cannot weaken fabrics, safe for even 
the most delicate fibres. 


Diazyme is concentrated—one part 
equals about 8 parts liquid, or 4 parts 
solid, of other well-known desizing 
agents. This concentration furnishes 
a definite saving, not only in freight 
charges but in storage space. 

Diazyme is furnished in different 
strengths as well as prepared with 
special stimulating agents for indi- 
vidual purposes. 
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BACK UP YOUR LOOM FIXERS WITH 


THE ORANGE LINE 


G&K’s Line of “Hairitan’” Loom Leathers 


LEAST MAINTENANCE -LONGEST LIFE-LOWEST COST 


The life of a loomfixer isn’t easy in 
war times. Heavier schedules... 
less experienced help...longer hours 
keep him on the jump. 

With Graton & Knight’s famous line 
of textile leathers to back him up, 
his work will be easier. He can de- 
pend upon the orange loom leather, 
G & K’s distinctive color for the 
“Hairitan” line, for superior perform- 
ance over a longer period of time. 
“ Hairitan” has proved to be the equal 
of any “European type” hair-on tan- 


nage in providing low stretch, high 


“ THE ORANGE LIN 


tensile strength, resiliency, long life. 
The reason Graton & Knight is able 
to produce — in “Hairitan”—a su- 
perior domestic tannage for loom 
services lies in its single control over 
all manufacturing processes from 
green hide to finished product. 

All “Hairitan” loom leathers—check 
straps, pickers, jack straps, flat har- 
ness straps, spindle straps, lug straps 
and lug holdup straps—are finished 
specifically for the service require- 
ments they must meet. Order 


“Orange Line” from your distributor. 


¥ 






ay 


One Quality Control from Hide to Loom 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


7 l 
WORCESTER 4 \ 


“— 


Pe o's 
H 





7 GRATONN 
ty AND 
KNIG 


\y/ MASSACHUSETTS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the Textile Industry ...look under Graton 


& Knight in “Belting” section of Classified Telephone Directory or Thomas’ Register. 


See complete catalog in Textile World Year Book. 
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A. “Hairitan” Lug Straps. Hair-on 
or hair-off. 4 or 5 ply folded and 
stitched; 2 or 3 ply cemented, 


B. “Hairitan” Lug Holdup Straps. 
Hair-on or hair-off. Rugged “ Hair- 
itan’”’ fibres give low frictional wear. 
Construction keeps lug straps prop- 
erly positioned. 
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i fine lining in the officer’s greatcoat— 
chances are it’s made of “Spun-&, Industrial’s famous 
“Continuous Process” yarn. Today it’s keeping him comfortable, 
wearing like iron, looking like a million dollars. 


Tomorrow, he’ll be wearing a new civilian ulster or topcoat to face the 
brave new teendechinnd chances are that too will be lined with cloth made 
of “Sgun-lo Rayon. For this yarn is bound to be part and parcel of the textile 
future. And for good reason—no other method of rayon production is the 
equal of ‘Continuous Process” when it comes to uniformity, absence of knots 
and broken filaments, or level dyeing properties. That’s why you'll see 
Spwn-lo aplenty in the days to come. Keep your eye on "Fyun-Lo ; 


RS O 


CONTINUOUS PROCESS RAYON YARN *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Oe ee eee CLEVELAND, OHIO e New York Office: 500 Fifth Avenue 
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ERE is a plan to make color 

serve as a practical, visual aid 
to safety. It’s simply the application 
‘of. color signals which have been 
scientifically selected to bring four 
important advantages to any plant: 
(1) warn of industrial hazards and 
guard employees against accidents; 
(2) mark first aid and fire protection 
equipment more clearly; (3) promote 
good housekeeping in a plant; and 
(4) guide workers in their daily 
movements - 


WHAT IS THE SAFETY COLOR CODE? 
A system built around colors that are 
commonly recognized and have high 
visibility and attention value. Du 
Pont, working with safety engineers, 
selected six standard colors, assigned 
names and symbols to them and gave 
them specific jobs to do. The colors 
are: 

HIGH-VISIBILITY YELLOW: To indicate 
strike-against, stumbling, or tripping 
hazards. 

ALERT ORANGE: To mark parts of 
machines that might cut, crush, or 
otherwise injure a worker. 

SAFETY GREEN: ‘To identify first aid 
equipment, - dispensaries, and the 
location of safety devices. 
FIRE-PROTECTION RED: To point out 
fire protection equipment. 
PRECAUTION BLUE: ‘To warn workers 
against use of equipment under re- 
pair, or machinery that should not 
be started. > 

TRAFFIC WHITE: ‘To mark aisles, stor- 
age places and waste receivers. 
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FULL USE OF FIRE-PROTECTION RED. 
to indicate location of fire extinguisher 
and hose line. The red square on the 
floor, the red background for the 
equipment, and a red band around 
the pillar above so that it can be seen 


. ox : . 
ae 


at a distance from all directions. 


GOOD PRACTICE. Hose closet painted 
red, with red square symbol above to 
make location of the place easy. 


Any plant can use this system. 
The principles of the Safety Color 
Code are adaptable to any factory, as 
a supplement to present guarding and 
protective equipment. The proof of 
this is in its use today in many plants 
where it helps both experienced and 
green employees to keep alert and 
ready for any emergency. 


The Code is a development of Du 
Pont working with leading safety 
engineers. It augments Du Pont 
“Three Dimensional Seeing,” so im- 
portant in spotlighting working sur- 
faces of machines. Every plant will 
profit by adoption of the Du Pont 
Safety Color Code. Read the full 
story in the free booklet. 3 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. C 64 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Send me your new booklet on the Safety Color Code. 


Name 

, Se 
Company. 
Address 
City 
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» SAVE 30% ON YOUR 
ELT LACING COSTS 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 
in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
| Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 
















Lacers. 
You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE oe wes 
‘ er °. 
Clipper products. Portable laces 
Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long belts up to 6 
wearing Lubrihide Pins. inches wide in 
one quick, easy 









- | i -operation. 





— 





The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 









































We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for Scientific action of Jaws forms 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and las 

other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 
demonstration! a perfect loop for connecting pins. 



















CLIPPER CLIPPER 
SPINDLE TAPE | CONDENSER 
LACING | TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 








You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster Comdbnser’ tines ese laced with Citsoer s : 
than stitching 7 with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 4 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 3 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and — the ends stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 


run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. > para fir ITE FOR INFORMATION 
VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. and cut to length. WR : 
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Winning out over difficulties is both typically American in spirit ...and good 
business! Faced with war-made shortages of many chemicals formerly con- 
sidered essential to their production, many manufacturers are finding that 
they can make the best of the situation by making the most of Cyanamid’s 
timely developments in non-critical replacement materials. 


Some of these are new. Others are “old stand-bys” for which new uses 
have been found. All have definite contributions to make...the values of 
which may well extend beyond the present emergency and provide the 
means for new manufacturing and processing developments. 


If you are confronted with a problem arising out of limitations or non- 
availability of chemicals and textile specialties, you will find a helping hand 
extended your way from the direction of Cyanamid. For it is part of our 
wartime job not only to step-up output of chemicals essential to war 
production, but to help fill the ‘‘gaps”’ in chemical supplies wherever possible 
for home front needs. 


We will be glad to work with you on the solution of your problem. There 
is no obligation. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID maneracronees 








SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS + FINISHES + SOFTENERS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION SIZING COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Ze * Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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THEY'RE TOUG 


THESE 125 


\ 
‘ 


And they're proving it...1n exceptional lasting 
qualities...1n dependable performance under 
trying conditions...in less attention and fewer 
repairs...in short, in all the ways that add up 
to better service and a saving of time, labor 


and expense. 


a 
The extra strength built into these tough bronze 
valves comes in good stead in withstanding the 
punishing demands of continuous operating 
schedules. The simplicity of design and preci- 


sion interchangeability of parts makes servic- 


/ 





ing easy and speeds maintenance. 


Figures 2125 and 2129 (illustrated) are typical 
examples of Lunkenheimer correct engineer- 
ing—carried through in a complete line of 
bronze, iron and steel valves, for all prevailing 
pressures and temperatures. Catalog available 


on request. 


Lunkenheimer products are available from 
distributors everywhere. One of these distrib- 
utors is near you to assist you with your main- 
tenance and operating problems. His complete 


facilities and wide experience are at your call. 


ESTABLISHED 1662 


THE LUNKENHEIMER C2. 


—wQUALITY’=— 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK 13 CHICAGO 6 
BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 7 





EXPORT DEPT. 318.322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 13. N. Y. 





LUNKENHEIMER bal: | 
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DURO TEST 


Send for Catalog No. 44-3 
for complete line of regular and 
special purpose guaranteed lamps. 


DURO TEST CORPORATION 
North Bergen « New Jersey 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


DURO TEST 2,000 HOUR INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
are sturdily designed and ruggedly con- 
structed to withstand the severe operating 
conditions encountered in industrial light- 
ing, and to give much longer service than 
is to be obtained from ordinary ‘‘general 
service’’ lamps. They are fully backed by 
the Duro Test one year free replacement 
guarantee. 


DURO TEST FLUORESCENT LAMPS, 
too, are distinguished products of precision 
engineering and high manufacturing stand- 
ards. They are warranted for an entire year — 
your assurance of long, dependable service. 


BY CALLING REGULARLY, our trained repre- 
sentatives become acquainted with your 
lighting layouts and lamp requirements. 
They recommend the proper lamp for the 
proper service and offer, without obliga- 
tion to you, the services of our engineering 
department for the solution of technical 
ighting problems. 


There is a representative in your area ready 
to offer you dependable Duro Test Lighting 
Service. He will show you how to reduce 
expensive maintenance, cut work stoppage 
and improve your safety factor with Duro 
Test, America’s Industrial Lamp. 


INCANDESCENT gpxstg 
FLUORESCENT 
ELECTRONIC , 
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WASH FAST when the printed or dyed cloth is dried . . . eliminates 


curing. 





DRY PRODUCT ... easy to handle . . . saves shipping and storage space. 


NO SOLVENT |. does not damage rubber blankets. 
ANY OTHER TYPES of COLOR can be used because the paste is made 


up with water. 


WIDE PIGMENT CHOICE _.. you can select your pigment colors from 


several sources of supply. 
SHO-PAL i; being used successfully by many textile plants for 
Migh Quality Kkesults at Low Cost 


Prove these values for yourself. 


Order a trial lot of Sho-Pal today. 


78 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 


STEIN CU HALL 














A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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Textile Machine Designers and Mi 


Aluminum Company of America 
(Sales Agent for Mazlo Magnesium Products) 
1704 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


Piease send me ‘Magnesium in the Textile Industry 
Name Title 
Company 
Address 


City 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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AUTOMATIC WINDING FOR TWISTERS 


Winding 
Average hourly 
production per 


operator 
900 to 1000 


bobbins per hour. 


2-0z. Bobbin 112 lb. hr. 
ate ghee 
4-072. ———— 
5-072. 280 
6-072. 338 
7-oz. 380 
8-oz. 448 


Large 5 to 6 pound 
cheeses in creel. 


= 


pee eee, § On average work 


- * very ore ae 


ied Cory ' =" one set will run 


100 hours. 
Pieces go back 
directly to winders 


to be filled up again 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative, Mr. L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8S. ¢. 
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Cata logue 


72 Pages listing and de- 

scribing the most complete 

bearing service available. 

Electric Motor Bearings are 

illustrated. Write for your 
copy TODAY. 


~ JOHNSON 


SLEEVE BEARING 
530 S. MILL STREET 
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Electric Motor Bearings 
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The performance and the service that you gain from 
your electric motors depends to a very great extent 
on the bearings you install. Quality should be your 
first thought when purchasing bearings—either for 
new equipment or for replacement. 


Johnson Electric Motor Bearings are the highest 
quality available. Cast in a special high lead bronze 
alloy they deliver the smoothest performance for the 
greatest period of time. The plastic quality of this 
alloy permits a reasonable amount of overloads, mis- 
alignment, and prevents grit from scoring the shaft. 


Johnson Electric Motor Bearings are usually avail- 
able from stock for over 250 different types of motors. 
Each bearing is completely machined to the correct 
tolerances . . . ready for immediate installation. Oil 
holes, slots or grooves are in accordance with the 
requirements of the motor. 


The next time you need bearings, specify Johnson 
Bronze. Test them in comparison with any you 
have ever used. See for yourself the extra service 
and performance you gain. 


BRONZE 


HEADQUARTERS 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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Gulf Lubrication Service Engineers are 
specialists in scientific lubrication. That’s why 
they are “in the picture” in a majority of leading 
textile mills, cooperating closely with operat- 
ing and maintenance men to keep machines pro- 
ducing at maximum efficiency the year round. 





By recommending the proper application of 
the right oils and greases for every moving 


Back the Attack... 
Buy More War Bonds! 


part, Gulf Lubrication Service Engineers help 
to lessen wear, reduce staining, cut mainte- 
nance and power costs, and increase poundage. 








Let a Gulf Service Engineer assist your men 
in placing the lubrication of your machines 
on the most effective basis possible. It is more 
than likely that improvements can be made. 
Write or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


LUBRICATION 


* GULF REFINING COMPANY ° GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION 

















ACID ALIZARINE * ACID ANTHRACENE * ALGOL * ALGOSOL « ALIZARIN 
ALPHANOL * ANTHRACENE * ANTHRALAN * AZO *« BENZO * BENZO FAS 
COPPER *« BENZO VISCOSE * BENZOFORM * BRILLIANT INDIGO * CELLITAZO 


CELLITON * CHROMOGENE * CHROMOXANE * DIAMINE * DIAMINOGE 





E * FAST ACID * FAST COLOR 





DIAMOND * DIANIL * DIA I, a4 ys 


T * FAST SULPHON * FASTUSO 
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* GALLO * GENSA * GENTEX © 
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dh ‘ INDANTHREN 
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HELINDON * HELIO *« HELIOGEN * HYDRO 






INDO CARBON * IND 4 * JANUS 


IN MONOCHROME * NAPHTOLS * NAPH- 






METANIL * METHYLENE 
TALINE * NAPHTYLAMINE * winvet * NEPTUNE * NIGROSINE * OXAMINE 
OXYDIAMINE * OXYDIAMINOGEN * PALATINE FAST « PARA * PHENAMINE 
PHENOFORM * PHLOXINE * PHOSPHINE * PLUTO * PLUTOFORM * PYRAMINE | 
RAPID FAST * RAPIDOGEN * RAPIDAZOL * RESORCINE * RHODAMINE 
RHODULINE * SAFRANINE *« STILBENE * SOLAR * SUDAN * SULPHON * SUPRAB 
LIGHT * SUPRAMINE * SUPRANOL * TARTRAZINE + THIAZINE : THIAZOL 
TOLUYLENE * VARIAMINE * VICTORIA * VULCAN FAST * WOOL FAST « ZAMBESI 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


OU G+ THIRTY-FIVE HUOSONM FIREE, + SEW YoRE 


BOSTON . PROVIDENCE ° PHILADELPHIA ° CHICAGO ° CHARLOTTE ° SAN FRANCISCO 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 











Gum -Ban 99S ~s0y 


Troops stationed in desert and trop- 
ical regions enjoy cool oe 
water—thanks to a cotton duc 

water bag developed by Capt. W. L. 
Hicks of the Quartermaster Corps. 


Formerly, bags were rubberized and 
water reached temperatures, under 
desert conditions, that made it al- 
most undrinkable. 


This new bag is made of a duck 
fabric treated with natural gums 
to simulate those found in flax. 
Moisture is allowed to permeate to 
the outside and evaporation cools 
water inside the bag. 

Mills making this specially treated 
duck depend on Butterworth 
Machines at every step in the Wet 
End of Textile Finishing. 


Desert Punch... 
Served in Cotton 
















Butterworth Machines are playing 
their part in the_battle of produc- 
tion—bleaching, boiling-out, dry- 
ing, calendering, dyeing. 

Butterworth Engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
to achieve increased productive 
efficiency ... or to repair or replace 
worn-out ot obsolete equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present 
finishing problems, and aid you in 
your post war plans. Let us serve 
you now. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


“f Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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It “Grips like Magic” to 
Give you faster 
safer, better Mounting! 


é 


You get smoother running performance with “Magic-Grip” 
because ...its positive clamp fit grips motor and machine 
shafts uniformly, eliminating back-lash and shear. 

Vibration and stress resulting from shaft overhang are 
greatly reduced, too, since new design allows the sheave that 
“grips like magic” to be mounted closer to motor. Motor 
bearing life is lengthened. 

Allis-Chalmers’ new “Magic-Grip” sheaves are stocked in 
a complete line at no increase in price. Now, more than 
ever, it pays to make Allis-Chalmers your “V-Belt Drive 
Headquarters.” 

For full data, ask our district office or dealer for bulletin 
B6310. ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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Allis-Chalmers Texrope 


‘MAGIC-GRIP 
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FUNGICIDE: A mildew proofer made in 
various types to meet all government speci- 


fications. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDENT: For flame-proof- 
ing uniform cloth, felt and all types of rayon 


and cotton fabrics including theatrical drapes. 


* AQUAROL: A water repellent for uniforms, 
overcoatings and other military fabrics; also 


all civilian garment cloth. 


*PARAMINE: A cation active softener for 
processing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain 


a soft, smooth, pleasing finish. 


* ALGEPON P.: A retarding agent for vat 
and sulphur dyeing to prevent premature 
oxidation of the dye-stuff or in other pro- 
cesses when necessary to retard exhaustion 


to obtain a uniform shade. 


*PARAPON 5S. A.: A highly efficient 
leveller and softener used in dyeing and 
finishing all types of viscose and acetate 
rayon. Excellent for processing tricot cloth. 


ARKOLA G.: For finishing rayons to impart 
a full, better feeling hand and additional 


weight. An excellent substitute for glycerine 


for printing and finishing. 


*CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent bleeding of direct dyed 


cotton or rayon in water. 


*DIAZONOL A. C.: For boiling out cotton 
cloth in pressure or open kiers to produce 
greater absorbency and cleaner material. 
Excellent for preboiling knitted cloth in 
preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used 
with good results for boiling out cotton or 
rayon cloth in the jig. 


And a Complete Line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners and Finishes 
For Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established 40 years 
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THE NEW SACO-LOWELL COMBER 


the Production : 


i 
= 
: 
4 
' 
= 
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But it is in terms of production, performance and 
economy that this new comber demonstrates its 


the conventional comber. It is basically different in superiority to the conventional comber. Its even 
principle and design . . . and incorporates 29 dis- sliver, low quality noils, high production and low 
tinctive features, 17 of which are exclusive improve- maintenance cost will have a definite appeal to every 


ments developed by Saco-Lowell. progressive mill management. 


A bulletin giving complete detailed information on this 
new comber is now available. Please write for your copy. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


It is no exaggeration to say that this new Saco-Lowell 
Comber can be operated at twice the production of 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


WE «ce keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship i same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 


and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 








We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
| cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
f mary repair parts, they can be completely re- : 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


| Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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Olli an Greltisica Mm Flan siitlaemaCelir en sane s 
search chemists have labored unceasingly 
to improve present production and to 
develop new products to meet the needs 
of the Textile Industry. When the war 
ends, therefore, Aqua-Sec will be able to 


present a series of new finishes and finish- 


PURATIZED* 


Lasting mildew and bacteria- 


AQUA-SEC* Qm 


AQUA-SEC OM is the first new 


ing materials, quite as startling in achieve- 


ment as those it already has made avail- 


development of importance in 
wax emulsion, water repel- 
lents, since their introduction. 
Meeting all government re- 
quirements for water-repel- 
lency. 

*REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


AQUATIZE* 


AQUA-SEC water-repellent 
plus Puratized mildew-resist- 
ant which will pass U. $. Gev- 
ernment Specifications. 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


AQUA-SET B 


Used for the fixation of direc! 
dyes on cellulesic materials. 


6°, 


AQUA:SEC 


resistant finish. Fer fabrics 


1 which must meet bacteriosta- 


tic and fungistatic properties 
as specified by U. $. Govern- 
ment. Manufactured by 
Puratized, Inc. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CEGLIN' 


A durable cellulose finish... 
now adding strength and dura- 
bility to fabrics. Fast to kier 
boiling.| Manufactured by 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. 


TREG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


AQUA-PERM S$ 


The most potent of all cationic 
softeners for rayons, acetates 
and cotton fabrics. 


able, and in every respect equal in quality. 


JG ottrwe Celtel see laser las Bie meltlion + larualee 


Galelttatels Waele del ntl a slam beleltiisca wel anioa aa? 


AQUA-PERM T 


A cationic softening agent 
which does not adversely af- 
fect or discolor whites. It also 
has excellent back wetting 
properties for sanforizing. 


AQUA-PERM 
SF 


A durable resin finish to im- 
part a full crisp hand for all 
spun rayon combinations. 


PENETIQUE 
WG 


An outstanding rapid wetting 
agent where rapid wetting of 
dry material is essential. 


AQUA-PERM D 


(ODORLESS) 


A durable resin finish for 
creaseproofing . . . eliminates 
objectionable formaldehyde 
odor during processing. 
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TRANSMISSIONEERED MEANS ADVANCED DESIGN IN POWER DRIVES 
Pe ee oT 
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Transmissioneered 


to save Time, 
Power and 
lied beat 


The Diam vida 
Friction Giona o) 


_ Cassy to 
Odjust and Maintain 


| a ondse Solid Fric. 

The inherent ruggedness of Dodge Clutches from % H.P. oo to 50 HP. op tie 
3 - . 5 ee ‘ R.P. ; 

to 1000 H.P. capacity insures you against loss of produc- ms ).,) ee ‘ical gente 

tion hours, dissipation of power and excessive wear and doa tye io. coerets ~~ 


tear on machines. tain? main- 





. . ° . ° Dodg 
Transmissioneering provides not only advanced design ... Friction “¢, tn Crtp 
H an 


it also stands for high quality of materials and workman- Rpm, ot 100 
. . ° . ee fully enci » oggies, os 
ship as well as proper application which means the “right 


clutch for every job.” 


The Dodge Transmissioneer, your local distributor qual- 
ified by factory training, can help you select the right : Split Friction 
clutch for power drives or machine applications. sige 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION soske’, heavy ston 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U.S. A. ree 


Thee Right Drive 
gor every Job * 
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Many a wounded hero will come home well 
and strong again, thanks to a thin sheet of film... 

Thanks to the miracle of the X-Ray... 

And thanks to air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion which help make the miracle possible! 4:r 
conditioning supplies clean, filtered air — with ac- 
curate regulation of both temperature and humidity 
—in plants where X-Ray film is made, in army 
hospitals where it is used. Refrigeration cools the 
solutions used in processing the film. 

Out of such wartime applications, General 
Electric is evolving new techniques, finer equip- 














PORTRAIT OF A HERO 
...handle with care! 


ment for conditioning temperature and humidity. 
When equipment again is available, for peacetime 
commercial and industrial uses, it will be vastly 
improved — more compact, more efhcient, more 
flexible than ever before! 


Now... we'll be glad to put your name down 
for earliest available data on postwar air condition- 
ing and refrigeration equipment. Write: General 
Electric Co., Air Conditioning and Commercial Re- 
frigeration Divisions, Section 426, Bloomfield, N. J. 


<>< BUY WAR BONDS << 


stn (7, lige “AG by 





GENERAL 
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ELECTRIC 





Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,”’ Sundays 10 P.M., EWT, NBC...“ THE WORLD TODAY”’ News, Every Weekday, 6:45 P.M., EWT, CBS 


















Help Us Help Uncle Sam| 


BY CONSERVING PAPER 


PAPER 


PACKS A WAR 
PUNCH: 





Paper protects war supplies, food, medi- 
— eines, clothing! Paper serves civilians, 
too, packaging articles of first impor- 
tance to living. Let's conserve paper be- 
cause paper packs a war punch! We are 
making it count by supplying contain- 
ers and other paper products to every 
vital need which we can possibly meet. 


Branches 
AUGUSTA PAPER COMPANY ) 
Augusta, Ga. ye. 
BIBB PAPER COMPANY BY PSE Se 
Macon, Ga. 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA PAPER CO. = ee : 
Columbus, Ga. a. : Oe . # | a 
VOLUNTEER STATE PAPER AND poe | : 
BOX COMPANY io 
Knoxville, Tenn. see 


* 


























Associates 
MEMPHIS PAPER COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. Mi, Apaco |S a | : : 
LITTLE ROCK PAPER COMPANY ee ae, : = 7 4 
Little Rock, Ark. Cslacishia | | : | 


| 1508 eC — | | 7 : | ; 
Manufacturers of CORRUGATED CONTAINERS - FOLDING CARTONS - PAPER BAGS - PAPER PRODUCTS 
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Here are 


of 


GATES V-Belts 


- Which Type Best Fits 
YOUR Needs ? 


Your Gates F/ELD ENGINEER Can Tell You 
PHONE Him TODAY! 


Whenever a drive in your plant is wearing out belts — 
than it should—or is giving any other trouble—just pick up you 
phone and call the Gates Field Engineer. 
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He can quickly analyze your problem and, in most cases, he 
can correct the trouble very easily without needing to specify the 
use of any special-structure belts. 







In some installations, however, belts having special character- 
istics will prove to be the most efficient and economical that you 
can use. For example, a V-belt with tension members composed of 
rayon cords will, in some installations, have advantages over the 
standard cotton cord construction. 









Again, Static-Safety V-belts may best fit your special needs— 
or V-belts with tension members composed of flexible steel cables 
may be the most efficient and economical despite their higher initial 
cost. 


5) Rayon (ord V-Belts Outstandingly, the Gates synthetic rubber V-belt—which 







has been in extensive use for more than 6 years now—is 
piling up amazing service ener Under severe conditions 







of oil and heat, the Gates special synthetic belt actually 
wears 2 times to 3 times as long as any natural rubber 
belt! 





To find out which particular type of V-belt will serve YOU 
best involves no more effort than merely picking up your tele- 
phone directory and calling the number there listed for your Gates 
Field Engineer. He will know the type of V-belt it will pay you 
best to use—and he will always recommend the practice that will 
be most efficient and economical for you. 















THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 





CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
S49 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building th Broadway | 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. | 
60S West Filth Street 108 W. Washington Street 738 C & S National Bank Building | 
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YOU CAN DO JUST THIS 
IN YOUR MILL BY USING 


ASHWORTH CARD SURVEYS | 





HEN the results of poor carding appear is not the time to take 

precautions. NOW, BEFORE serious trouble arises, call on Ashworth's 
staff of practical card men. Without charge, they'll make a complete sur- 
vey of all clothing, chains, bearings and other wearing parts and will give 
you a complete report of their findings. This will enable you to locate the 
trouble making sources and eliminate them. You can depend on conserva- 
tive recommendations as Ashworth card men propose only essential card 
repairs. Furthermore, these repairs are planned so that they can be 
budgeted over a period of years if you so desire. 


Se ce, as aed i ale aa 


Ashworth's 3 factories, 6 repair shops and 7 distributing points assure un- 
interrupted supply, prompt repairs and ready availability, which means 
complete card clothing satisfaction. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


FALL RIVER*}+ WORCESTER* + PHILADELPHIA*++ CHARLOTTE} GREENVILLE+¢ 
ATLANTA?# DALLAS+# (Textile Supply Co.) 
*Factory © tRepair Shop * tDistributing Point 
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ARIDYE COLORS ARE AVAILABLE, INCLUDING LIGHT SHADES, 
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WHICH WITHSTAND 300 FADEOMETER HOURS WITHOUT LET DOWN! 


Lightfastness is one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of Aridye* pigment-printing 
colors. Most pigments are reasonably light- 
fast. When lightfastness is extremely impor- 
tant, certain Aridye colors may be selected 
which, even in light tints, will withstand 300 
fadeometer hours without let down! 

In washfastness, Aridye pigment-print- 
ing colors meet accepted standards of the 
textile industry. By careful selection of 
technically correct pigments and binders, 
Aridye colors have been formulated to bond 
with textile fibers so firmly as to pass the 
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ARIDYE CORPORATION © A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION © FAIR LAWN, N.J. © ROCK HILL, $.C. © PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


most severe Launderometer and scrub tests. 
For ease of application pigment colors have 
no equal—they permit the colorist to work 
with fully developed colors requiring no af- 
ter-treatment. Because of their uniformity 
and their ability to wet quickly. both metal 
and fibers, they assure a sharp, even mark . 
and exact reproduction of the engraving. - 
Forcompleteinformation about Aridye pig- 
ment-printing colors, or for technical assist- 
ance in their application— write to Aridye 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Interchemical 
Corporation, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


A wide range of Aridye pigment-printing colors can be sup- 
plied under M-103. In addition, there are 13 extremely light- 
fast colors that are still available without any restrictions. 


Aridye 


TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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qysh Roh Jobs" in stride} 


Work tagged “rush” doesn’t cause a flurry in this mill. 
Fast color changes are made in a few minutes — without 
dye “carry-overs” from one job to another. 

Moreover, the mill superintendent isn’t worried about 
his ARMCO Stainless Steel dyeing machines outlasting the 
war. He is certain they will — and for good reason, 

Regular inspection of all machines is routine practice. 
Surface deposits are removed, and the interiors of dye vats 
get a thorough rinse. When possible, the stainless steel 
surfaces are exposed to the air overnight. 

» Simple precautions like these will insure unfailing 
production and long, trouble-free service life for your 
stainless equipment too. This is especially important now 
— to you and to the armed forces. 
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Meanwhile, when you make plans for your new and 
better postwar equipment, keep ARMCO Stainless Steel in © 
mind. Today it is proving its unique qualities in Uncle | 


Sam’s fighting equipment. Out of these war-tests will 


come improved rustless metals that will go on helping d 
you cut costs and boost production. The American Rolling “@ 


Mill Company, 1351 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


PHOTO COURTESY RIGGS AND LOMBARD 
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There’s no danger of troublesome bearings slowing 
down the revolutions of the handwheel shaft and 
disc clutch drive of this 26-Section Full-Fashioned 
Legger. 


The bearings are LG!F Self-Aligning Ball Bearings 
with the ability to compensate for any shaft deflections, 
distortions or weave. And easily-mounted sleeves per- 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. © FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE. * 
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mit them to be secured on a straight shaft without 
shoulders or threads for locknuts. 


As a result, every revolution is a study in smooth, 
continuous running year after year... and the high 
production of leg blanks is a certainty. 


On the machines the textile industry uses to fight the 
war, you'll find S)US!P Bearings. 5587 


PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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‘Presentin g 


THE COP 


(Cut-Out-Premium) 


STARTER 


“One of Sylvania’s Finest” 





| SYLVANIA FS GLOSTAT STARTER 


WITH BETTER 
THAN EVER 
PERFORMANCE 


A metal flag is spot-welded to the stationary contact 
post in the gas-actuated Sylvania FS Glostat Starter. 
This metal flag assures correct lamp cathode pre- 
heating. The new FS Glostat Starter is quicker-start- 
ing, can take rough handling, and preheats adequately 
for maximum lamp life. Recommended by Sylvania 
engineers for economy and efficiency in smaller 
fluorescent installations. 
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FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


The COP (Cut-Out-Premium) Starter is ready to patrol your 
fluorescent installation to protect your lighting investment. 
The COP brings you the finest method yet designed by Syl- 
vania engineers to cut a failed lamp out of the circuit. 























The COP is equipped with a handy 
push button to reset the positive new 
circuit breaker. When you replace a 
failed lamp, you just push the button, 
and the COP continues to operate nor- 
mally until another lamp fails. 


The COP has shown a life expectancy 
five times that of the average starter in 
months of exhaustive tests under all 
possible operating conditions. That is 
why Sylvania particularly recommends 
the COP as a means of reducing the 
cost of maintaining fluorescent. 


The COP stops annoying lamp blink- 
ing and flickering by cutting a failed 
lamp out of the circuit immediately. 


The COP guards your electric 
meter, preventing waste of 
current. 





The COP protects the ballast, 
from overheating. 





Post the COP, Sylvania’s finest quality starter, on your own 
fluorescent “beats.” For information, write to Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., Boston Street, Salem, Massachusetts. 











One Standard—the Highest Anywhere Known 


SYLVANIA + 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SOUTHERN MILL 


Patented Features: 
® CONTROLS Condensate 


| © ELIMINATES rust ana 


Sluggish Spots 


id ACTUALLY Speeds Up 








MANUFACTURERS 


Spinning, Slashing, Twisting Cylinders 
Card, Picker, Condenser Screens 
Vapor Absorption Systems for Finishing Rooms 
Weave Rooms, Etc. 

Quill Cans 
All Textile Sheet Metal Work 
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TWO VIEWS OF TYPICAL Ex- 
HAUST SYSTEMS IN SLASHER 
ROOM OF PROMINENT 


You may have an ideal location for your 


slasher room or you may have an extremely low 
ceiling second Floor location, as the room pictured 
above. Regardless of conditions, we shall be glad 
to figure with you on your exhaust problems. Our 


business is designing systems to meet all conditions. 


Further, our patented “Water Leg” feature 


keeps condensate from getting back to the warp 


and not only improves the condition of the warp 


but actually makes it possible to speed up slashers. 





West POINT, 


" . a 
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Why You Should Buy Extra 
Bonds in the 5th War Loan 


1. War Bonds provide the sinews of 


THE 5TH WAR LOAN IS ON—the most urgent, g weep porcine tel 


the most vitally important financial drive of the war! ited Cilia neat 


Our men and women in the service, wherever they War Bonds return you $4 for 


; $3 in 10 ‘ 
may be, are doing MORE than their share to speed the ee etter 
/ War Bonds help keep prices down. 


H F Vi | Here’s your chance to do your share! 
por % ee S = d oe Pe y War Bonds will help win the Peace 
na your snare is needed: by increasing purchasing power 


Strip your pockets for action. . . get into the fight! after the War. 


Back the 5th War Loan Drive to the limit... . buy War War Bonds mean education for 


; your children, security for you, 
Bonds with every dollar you have! funds for retirement. 


BUY MORE— DOUBLE WHAT YOU DID BEFORE! 


HOWARD BROS. re. co. 


BOR 2 On 2m Oe OD ane © SE On » 6 OR 8 Om ae 


Southern Plants : Branch Offices lhe), Conadian Ag 
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ANDOZ PRESENTS We colve achiwemin of lhe mre 


A warm, comfortable color, and 
gay as a June bride, adds distinction 
and sales appeal to this product of 
Chatham Mills. 

Sandoz, a leader in dyes, congratu- 
lates The Chatham Manufacturing 
Company, a leader in blankets, for 
raising once more The American 
Standard For Bedtime Comfort”. 

Sandoz is especially quick to coop- 
erate in new textile developments 
because the entire Sandoz organization 
is accustomed to the policy of “think- 
ing ahead with textiles.” Out of San- 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 








BY CHATHAM 


doz’ laboratories have come such 
exclusive developments as its well- 
known Fast-to-Light Milling Colors... 
Cerol TGI...and Metomega Chrome 
Colors. 

The latter— in a full range of colors 
—are especially useful today. Two 
advantages save the precious time of 
skilled personnel. Metomega Chrome 
Colors reduce boiling time by as much 
as 50%. Secondly, formulas can be 
checked after only 15 minutes, speed- 
ing up the development of correct 
shading. 


VAN DAM STREET, 


To assist your firm in obtaining the 
full usefulness of Sandoz’ acid, chrome 
and direct dyes, and auxiliary chemicals 
for all natural and synthetic fibres, 
application laboratories are at your 
service in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles and 
Toronto. Stocks are carried in those 
cities. Other branches in Chicago, 
Paterson and Providence. 

Another “Color Achievement of the 
Month”— next month —will feature 
another Sandoz customer among the 
leaders of the Textile Industry. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 












OIL-LESS 
BEARING 










RETURN 
OIL SLOT 


LESS FRICTION 













SLOT FOR OIL 
CIRCULATION 












SAVES OIL AND LABOR 
BY NEEDING OIL AT LESS 
FREQUENT INTERVALS 


RESERVE OIL 
STAYS CLEAN 







OIL-LESS 
BEARING 
BOTTOM 





LONG LIFE 
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PRODUCTION AWARD 





to the Men and Women of the 


Nashua, Mfg. C 























On May 25, 1944 the Army-Navy “E” for Excel- 
lence in production was awarded to the Men and 
Women of the CORDOVA MILL, Nashua Mfg. Co., 
in ceremonies held at Cordova, Ala. 

We feel sure that all our friends join with us in 
saying “Well done” to these loyal men and women 


Nashua 





corp at 1623 


~ 





/ 


who did so much to help us meet emergency ship- 
ments in those dark days of submarine sinkings, 
and who are now keeping vital fabrics flowing 
steadily to the nation’s armed forces. 

Their continued loyalty and their continued 
hard work are helping speed the day of Victory. 


Mfg. Co. 


NASHUA, N. H. 
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Successful wet-finishing depends, largely, on selection of 
the right soap for the right job. Armour suggests here some 
things to look for when picking soaps for three of your 
principal textile finishing needs. 


Fulling of Worsteds and Woolens. Look for a low-titered 
soap that penetrates quickly, rinses freely. Armour’s Certi- 
fed is such a soap. It loosens dirt instantly . . . then, holds 
it in suspension ’til it can be flushed away, thus preventing 
redeposit of the soil. The quick and easy rinsability of 
Certified is insurance against objectionable odors. Certified is 
a vegetable fatty acid base soap of medium low titer, avail- 
able in flakes or solid form. 


Cotton and Rayon Cloth Scouring. After-scouring calls 
for a good high-titer soap that knocks out scum, throwing 


oils and weaving compounds, then rinses fast to prevent 
rancidity. Armour’s Flint is ideal for this job. With a guar- 
anteed titer of 41-42° C., Flint gives you active suds at top 
temperatures. And free-rinsing Flint penetrates instantly. 
¥ou can get Flint in either chip or powder form. 


66 


Is soap selection a problem for you? 


Raw Wool Scouring. Raw wool scouring requires ex- 
treme care because the grease-laden fibres are delicate and 
sensitive. So your best choice is a thrifty potash soap like 
Armour’s Re-Nz. For Re-Nz leaves the raw wool fibres 5o/t. 
It knocks out soil quickly and rinses at once in warm water. 
Re-Nu is an economical low-titer soap that you can get 
in jelly form. 





There’s An Armour Soap For Every 
Wet-Finishing Need! 


You can choose from many Armour textile soaps. Each 
satisfies a particular wet-finishing need. All are made 
from carefully-selected raw materials and are rigidly 
controlled during manufacture. 

















INDUSTRIAL SOAP DIVISION 


Armour and Company 


1355 WEST 3IST STREET . CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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CHECK THESE POINTS 





General: lf, after preliminary ex- 
amination, the segments on the 
Bobbin-Case are found to be ex- 
cessively worn, it is beyond repair 
and a new one is required. 





Thread Detainer: This has been de- 
signed to engage one side of the 
Needle Thread Loop. The thread 
engaging point should, therefore, 
be prominent and surfaces prop- 
erly shaped and polished. 





Hanger Fianges: These surfaces 
hold the Bobbin-Case in position. 
Because the threcd passes between 
Flanges and Hanger, all surfaces 
should be smoothly polished. 


Bobbin Retainer: This rt holds 
the Bobbin in place. The end of 
the Retainer, as well as the Bob- 
bin. itself should not protrude be- 
yond the rim of Bobbin-Case. 
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“THE BOBBIN-CASE“’ 


This is considered as one of the most important parts of 
the “"W&G” Lockstitch Machine. There are many ir- 
regular surfaces in a Bobbin-Case. Each has been 
put there for a purpose and has a specific duty to 
perform. It is very important, therefore, that all polish- 
ing operations be carefully handled to prevent change 
in the normal shape of the part itself. 

The Bobbin-Case is of extremely light construction. This 
is done in order to minimize any resistance in the 
formation of the stitch when machine is operating at 
extremely high speed. 


To attain highest efficiency with your Machines get the 
New Lockstitch Manval. It’s free to users of “W&G” Lock- 
stitch Machines. Send for a copy on your company letterhead. 


A machine is only as good as its component parts 


(eal) WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THATS WHAT / CALL 
A LUBRICATION JOB 


The LUBRIPLATE film is tough...the toughest lubricating film 
you have ever used. It holds contacting surfaces apart, even 
under the heaviest loads, thus effectively preventing progressive 
wear. Examination of a bearing surface lubricated with 


LUBRIPLATE always shows a mirror finish. 
LUBRIPLATE is a most exceptional lubricant. It keeps friction 


down to a minimum, thus conserves power. It prevents rust and 
corrosion. Its effective life is longer than conventional lubricants, 
therefore it is more economical to use. 


The remarkable achievements of LUBRIPLATE are told in the 
“LUBRIPLATE FILM.” It contains case histories and general 
lubricating information written especially for your industry. 
Send for a copy today. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 


FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


NEWARK. N. 3 SINCE Ey LZe TOLEDO, O 
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® Today Staley cooperation and service are more important 
than ever. They mean plus value in Satley’s complete line of 
unmodified and modified corn starches. Naturally, strict chemi- 
cal control is important in the production of Staley’s starches. 
It is assurance of uniform quality and dependable per- 
formance from car after car. 


Naturally, too, Staley’s capacity to produce and ability 
to deliver are vital factors today. But it is Staley co- 
operation and service that prompt so many mill owners, 
managers and superintendents to say they like to do 
business with Staley’s. 





A STAND OUT 
FOR MORE 
THAN 30 YEARS 
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3 Reeves Transmissions 


REGULATE SPEED AND TENSION 
IN TWO FINISHING RANGES « « «x 


@In the operation of a finishing 
range, two things are exceedingl 
important: the speed of the clo 
through the range; and the tension 
of the cloth at each stage of the 
range, to prevent undue stretch or 
shrinkage. 

In the two ranges shown here, 
one with Mangle and five stacks of 
cans, and the other with Mangle 
and six stacks, a No. 5 Class E (4:1 
speed ratio) REEVES Variable Speed 
Transmission is the master control, 
regulating cloth speed in the range 
to the right. A No. 6 Class E (4:1 
speed ratio) regulates cloth speed 
in range to the left. 


Other sizes of REEVES Transmis- 
sions, each different and carefully 
selected for horse power and speed 
ratio, drive the mangles, and accu- 
rately regulate cloth tension 
between the stacks of cans. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


Thus it is not only possible to 
regulate the speed for various 
weights of cloth, but also to permit 
shrinking or stretching of goods to 
meet exact requirements. 


The speed and tension may be 
changed at any one place along the 
range, without changing the rela- 
tionship or tension of cloth between 
any of the other stacks of cans. 
When once pre-set for any desired 
shrinkage or stretch, this setting is 
maintained accurately regardless of 
speed changes made through the 
master control for higher or lower 
cloth speed. 


Ease and accuracy of adjustability, 
and proven dependability for this 
and many other applications, have 
made REEVEs the predominate speed 
control method of the textile in- 
dustry. For additional data, write 
for 128-page Catalog TG-435. 


« COLUMBUS, INDIANA 





REEVES 


Accurate 
Va nial le 


sien for infinite speed ad- 
justability over wide range. 


convert andard con- 
stant speed motor to @ var- 
iable speed drive. 
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FIFTH WAR LOAN 
A CHALLENGE TO EVERY AMERICAN 





/ 


5” WAR LOAN 


Vy 4 





THE FIFTH WAR LOAN is the nation’s most urgent, 
crucial financial effort to date. It may well be the most 
important of the whole war. The goal is $16 billion. $6 bil- 
lion of this must be raised directly from individuals. Meet- 
ing this goal is a real challenge to the patriotic spirit of 


every American. It means that you must buy double the 


extra bonds you bought i in the Fourth War Loan. 


Buy more this time. Double what you did before . . . in the Fifth War Loan. 
Let’s show the world ...and ourselves... that we can meet that goal, and 


even top it! 








100% ACETATE RAYON FABRICS 


‘NOW DYED TO “CROWN””* TESTED 


“GREEN LIGHT’ REQUIREMENTS 





Line of six colors resists 60 hour 
gas-fading test 





Working closely with the American Vi1s- 
cose Corporation, North Carolina Fabrics 
Corporation has developed a new method 
for dyeing 100% acetate rayon fabrics... 
with the result that now, for the first time, 
these fabrics can be dyed and finished to 
meet CROWN Tested “green-light” re- 
quirements. 





\=O | 


WASHABLE 








This means that the fabrics are washable 
. resistant to sunlight, to crocking, to 
perspiration. They’re even resistant to at- 
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mospheric fading. These all-acetate rayons 
show no trace of color loss after 60 hours 
exposure to atmospheric gases — six times 


the standard AATCC Test for gas fading. 


As a result of this new method, revolu- 
tionary acetate rayon fabrics have appeared 
on the market. These first fabrics come in 
only six shades . . . but as progress permits, 
they'll come in a wider color range. Natu- 
rally, the American Viscose Corporation 
is proud of the part contributed by the 
CROWN Tested Plan. But even more than 
that, the company feels that here is a fine 
example of how long-standing problems 
can be solved through intelligent cooper- 
ation. 


USE OF RAYON IN WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED FIELDS CONTINUES 
STEADY INCREASE 


At the end of 1943, the use of “Fibro” 
wool and worsted blends reached a quan- 
tity that might have seemed incredible five 
years ago. From 1939 to 1943 the volume 
increased approximately eleven times. Ac- 
tually, of course, this growth is entirely 
within reason, because rayon blends so 
satisfactorily with these natural fibers .. . 
and by blending them a whole range of 
fine new fabrics becomes possible. 


An important factor in this increase is 
the American Viscose Corporation’s “4- 
Ply Service.” Product Research has helped 
through the development and improve- 


ment of rayon staple fiber. Recent out- 
standing examples are “Tufton” and varied 
length staple fiber. Textile Research has 
made important contributions, among 
them being a simplified method for adding 
emulsions for rayon-wool blends, and aid 
in specifying correct dimensions and char- 
acteristics of rayon staple for various wool 
blends. 


Fabric Development has also played an 
important role, by helping mills on special 
problems that arise in the construction of 
fabrics . . . and by suggesting various yarns 
and constructions that may be used to ad- 
vantage. 


STAR ADDED TO FRONT ROYAL'S 
ARMY-NAVY “E” PENNANT 







Employees of the Front Royal, Va., plant 
of the American Viscose Corporation 
were recently awarded a star to be placed 
on their Army-Navy “E” pennant. The 
star signifies that these men and women 
have continued their record of fine 
achievement in the production of war 
equipment during the six-month period 
following the pennant award. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


A “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R.1.; Charlotte, N. Cc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 









































































Y NEITHER —alone. By both 

—in proper relation to each 
other. Facts are substantial,im- 
movable. Facts tell you how far 
you have come, how far you 
must go. 

Ideas are fluid, inspirational. 
Ideas lead you to new roads. 

Ideas arouse action, facts 
direct that action. 

_ Together, ideas and facts 
form a precise means of profit- 
ing in business. 

To the degree in which the 
textile selling agent accumu- 
lates facts and generates ideas 
depends his usefulness to the 
mills he represents. 





DO YOU PROFIT BY FACTS 
OR IDEAS? 


To the degree in which he 
shares his facts and ideas with 
his mills depends much of their 
mutual success. 

Minot Hooper & Company 
has a great store of facts and 
ideas pertinent to textile pro- 
duction and distribution — all 
acquired through long ac- 
quaintance and experience with 
the many problems of materials. 
supplies, manufacturing proc- 
esses, finance, advertising and 
sales. 

These facts and these ideas 
are at the service of the mills 
which Minot Hooper & Com- 


pany represent. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO ® 


SAN FRANCISCO © ATLANTA 
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T0 k } N * Wind All Yarn Counts atthe 
(} z: E RS One Highest Winding Speed 


All Roto-Coners* equipped to wind cotton knit- 
ting yarns have one slandard Rotary Tra- 
verse. The grooves in this roll are designed to 
give the one angle of wind which is best for all 
























> yarn numbers. 


This is important to yarn mills because you can 
operate your machines at the top speed regard- 
less of changes in yarn count. There is no slow- 
down of production when winding the coarser 
yarns, for the Rotary Traverse is designed to 
produce the minimum number of winds for all 
counts. 


This uniformity is also important to knitters. 
There are no settings to be made in the winding 
machine—hence identical cones are produced 
from spindle to spindle. 


Universal Winding Compan yf 


: > PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 







*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Open-Wind Cones for Knitting’ 


WARPING CONES . DYEING PACKAGES * PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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You'll Get Lilt Dividends 


From Your Investment In 
SAFCO TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 
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eae pti clogged oil holes were problems _ tl 
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Eighty years of experience in sult a Swan-Finch or ct recommended. 








lubrication. Slo-Flo #2572 rts that Slo-Flo #25 a 


mill supervisor repo 
Bt run out on the floor—it stays mM bearings 


longer and clogged oil holes have been eliminated. 


the formulation of specialized 

textile lubricants is only one of 
the factors which protect your in- 
vestment in SaFco textile lubricants. 
This experience provides the assurance 
that Sarco Oils are right — and the care- | , 
ful, detailed training of Swan-Finch Ser- eee 
vice Engineers enables them to be sure that you get the right oil for your needs. 
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Here’s our offer to you. Merely ask a Swan-Finch Service Engineer to recommend a special- 
ized textile lubricant for any operation in your plant, however difficult it may be. Test the 
lubricant he recommends—judge the results for yourself. If you do not get proveably better 
lubricating performance, we’ll cancel your invoice for the test drum ! 


Swan-linch Oil Corporation 


R. C, A. BUILDING (WEST), NEW YORK 20, N. Y. . 2596 Hart Avenue, Detroit 14, Mich. . 201 North Wells Street, Chicago 6, lil. 


MAKERS AND MARKETERS OF SAFCO CORE OILS AND COMPOUNDS - SAFCO METAL WORKING 
LUBRICANTS + SAFCO MAINTENANCE LUBRICANTS ~. SAFCO LUBRICATING SPECIALTIES 
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Clean—Fresh—Circulated Air with the evaporative cooling effect 
that always makes the sea invigorating, is the basic principle of a’.o ¢ 
nature followed in the latest Bahnson developments of Industrial g 
Air Conditioning Systems. 


Worker Comfort air conditioning can be obtained in a practical ina S 
and economical manner by unitary or central station Bahnson 88° 
Systems that are both flexible in operation and application, and 
simple in design. 








Pioneers in the unit duct system of air distribution, Bahnson 
Engineers are solving industrial air conditioning problems relat- 
ing to hygroscopic materials, static electricity and atmospheric . 

T 











dirt, with particular emphasis on human comfort... for priority 
and postwar installations. 


he above thermometers illustrate 
a hypothetical condition to show 
temperature ranges on a hot day 


Bahnson Industrial Air Conditioning Systems include all types of A—OUTSIDE TEMPERATURE. 


B—NORMAL TEMPERATURE INSIOE 


humidifying, evaporative cooling, refrigeration air filtering, heat- MILL WITHOUT AIR-CONDITION. 
ing, and dehumidifying, singularly or in any combination ... all C-INSIDE TEMPERATURE WITH 











automatically controlled. 


2 ; 
| : d 
; + 
} e . 


Sf a a 
THE BAHNSON CO. WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


886 DRewry Sr. $3 WoRTH St. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT 976 W. 6TH ST. W. J. WESTAWAY Co., LTD. 
ATLANTA, GA. New York City WESTFIELD, N. J. Los ANGELES, CAL. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Onyx 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
IERSEY CITY,N. ] 
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DO YOUR TOP ROLLS GIVE YOU 
ANY TROUBLE? 


Riverside and Dan River Mills, 
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Danville, Va., upon close exam- ee, 
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At the left is a picture of three top rolls. The one on the left is scarred 
and scratched, unmistakable evidence of friction and drag. The next roll 
is prepared for the deposit of special steel. The roll on the right has been 





built up with the special steel by our own method of metallizing. 





LESS FRICIION...LESS DRAG ON COTS 


Cast iron saddles riding on cast iron top rolls — cast degree. This reduces friction at the points of contact, 
against cast — make bad bearings. By our method we which in turn reduces to a minimum the amount of 
use a special steel to build up the top rolls in the middle drag on the cots. On long draft frames, where the top 
where the saddles ride, producing good bearings — rolls are weighted more heavily, this improved bearing 
steel against cast iron. This steel is not only very hard, surface is especially beneficial and, as Mr. Shedd points 
but. also has a quality of retaining oil to a remarkable out, will result in more uniform drafting. 


EXAMINE YOUR TOP ROLLS FOR EVIDENCE OF FRICTION 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 








PIONEERS IN TEXTILE METALLIZING — DEVELOPERS OF RCK FINISH FOR FLYERS 
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Level Dyeing 


with LIXATE BRINE and 
Salt Savings up to 20%! 











1. GRAVITY WORKS FREE of charge for you in the Lixator, 
automatically producing 100% saturated brine of crystal clarity. Me- 
chanically perfect, the Lixator cuts costs, too— using up to 20% less salt: 
utilizing economical Sterling Rock Salt. Installation requires no heavy 
investment. 






“This is the Lixator installed by Millbury Woolen Co. 
at their plant in Millbury, Mass.” 





3. ACCURATE MEAS- 
UREMENT of desired brine 
strength in the dye bath is an 
easy matter when you start 
with 100% saturated Lixate 
Brine. And a salometer read- 
ing will always give proof of 
Lixate’s 100% satura- 
tion in contrast with 
ordinary brine. Make | 
tests at any time—the y 
brine is always satu- 
rated! A definite vol- 
ume of brine draw-oft 
always means a defi- 
nite quantity of salt. 
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LIXATE BRINE 











2. LIXATE BRINE DISPERSES EVENLY throughout the dye bath. Being 
liquid, there can be no salt grains as in “dry salt” operations to cause local over- 
concentration. Lixate Brine eliminates spotting, streaking and white edges. No 
undissolved salt settles to the bottom of the vats to be wasted when the dye baths oe 
and rinses are dumped. —— : 





4. TURN A VALVE... 
Lixate Brine is instantly on tap 
wherever you need it in your 
plant. There are no produc- 
tion interruptions; no labor : EOLITE 
wasted transporting dry salt eset, ye CRINGE MENU RING METS J * 
throughout the plant. No labor [fT Theis : _ WATER SOFTENER — 
is wasted, either, in producing |° iia | : a 
automatic Lixate Brine. And 
in addition to labor savings 
you use up to 20% less salt. 
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TELIXATE Bees 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET 

36 fully illustrated pages crammed 

with facts, formulas, brine tables, dia- /_¥ 

iv acy a illustrations. aoad for yous h ° . 
copy today or request an Internationa 

field engineer to visit your plant. You'll for making brine 
not be obligated in any way. 

International Salt Company, Inc., 

Dept. “-“ Scranton, Pa. 

”) Send free copy of “The Lixate Process for Making Brine.” 
|] Heve your field engineer call. 


Name rc cdaheaindamilas nabs case 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. C-6,. Scranton, Pa. 


Firm 
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Since Pearl Harbor, the out- 
put of most cotton mills has been going directly 
or indirectly to the U. S. Government. The chief 
problems have been those of production — not 
those of selling. After Victory, however, Uncle 
Sam’s needs will taper off and a wild scramble 
will be on to replace this one big wartime cus- 
tomer with many smaller peacetime customers. 





Reeves Brothers, Inc. has recently established a 


Research Department that is now working with 
their mills to have suitable cloths ready to offer 
the trade when Government needs taper off. 

This, together with their nation-wide sales 
organization and established cutter contacts 
along with their wide knowledge of consumer 
textile preferences, will make for a profitable 
transition to peacetime production. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Ine. 


: SELLING AGENTS 
3 54 WORTH STREET « NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Representatives in ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO - DALLAS + LOS ANGELES - PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS - MONTREAL - TORONTO 


ame 
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4 ADVANTAGES 


AUTOMATIC MONITOR CLEANING 


ACCUMULATION OF LINT. 
F HAND CLEANING. 
BENEATH MONITOR. 


4 PREVENTS 
> ELIMINATES COST © 


ALI 
3 IMPROVES QU TH AIR HOSE OR BROOM. 


4 ELIMINATES ACCIDENTS WI sae, 
5 HELPS MAINTAIN EVEN HU 


: 
6 KEEPS MONITOR CLEAN AND DR 


7 AIDS VENTILATION IN SUMMER. 


INTER. 
8 PREVENTS WARM AIR POCKET IN usin 
Q ASSURES FULL PRODUCTION DURING daa 


. 7 SR Be ee ~ 
a a g 


A blast of air distributed in all directions from 
an American Monitor Cleaner unit at regular 
intervals keeps the monitor in mills of this par- y 
ticular construction free from accumulation of lint. r 
Operation of such a system in textile mills SS 
shows annual savings in cleaning cost with inci- | 
dental elimination of hazard. Production increases 


due to continuous operation of machines directly 
below the monitor have also been reported. 


Let an American MonoRail engineer explain 
further details. Write for copy of book describing 
Controlled Cyclonic Cleaning. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 
* 


13106 Athens Avenue Cleveland 7, Ohio 
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: -POINT 
DAYTON’S 5 PO ; 
EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION SOLVE 
OLD PICKER PROBLEMS 


These remarkable Dayton Reversible Drop-Box. 


Pickers are definitely different in the way they 
are made and in the service they give. Each 
picker is a complete, precisely engineered unit 
with special compositions molded in at the points 
they are needed. The result is that Daytons re- 
duce costly delays and replacements—and help 
you to get faster, cleaner production. 


NO PRE-AGING 
OR DIPPING 


re OF, 
- fee oa, 
ote at 
oe TEE 





@ Composition harder 
£ ‘around spindle rod. 
é No oil required. 





: Softer composition 
>} &> at picker stick con- 
|} tact for proper cush- 
> 4 ™' ion to shuttle point. 





Special composition 
at shuttle contact 
» eliminates shuttle 
point loosening. 





fe Perfect throw to 
Li shuttle throughout 
"| life of picker. 





Tailored to fit. No 
reaming out of hole 
or other alterations. 








Many leading operators have already adopted 
Dayton Reversible Drop-Box Pickers as standard 
in their mills. The sooner you try them the 
quicker you will get rid of your old picker 
troubles. They truly typify the Technical Excel- 
lence which is in all Dayton Rubber textile prod- 
ucts. Write for the full facts or get in touch with 
your nearest Dayton Rubber distributor, 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
Main Sales Office ...... Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C, 


MAINTAIN VICTORY SPEEDS——CONSERVE YOUR TIRES 















The Mark of Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 
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Not So Smart 


It probably won't look so funny when it 
gets on paper, but one of the best “talking 
dog” stories we heard recently was picked 
up at one of the conventions. It seems that 
a fellow was attracted to the show window 
of a pet shop by a red-hot checker game go- 
ing on between the owner of the shop and 
a smart looking fox terrier. After watch- 
ing both the owner and the terrier make 
the various moves and jumps, with his 
éyes bulging out, the feHow walked into 
the store and said to the proprietor, “That 
certainly is a smart dog you have there”. 
The proprietor didn’t get excited and hardly 
looked up as he replied, “Oh, he’s not so 
smart. I’ve beat him four games out of the 
last five.”’ 

* 


Reads a Little English 


“Since I de not write English but un- 
derstand it a little in reading it, I ask 
you to forgive me for writing you in Span- 
ish. . . . Have you published in book form, 
the series of articles entitled ‘Theory of 
Yarn Skein Strength’? .. .” 

VINCENTE PLANELLA AMIGO 
Fabrica El Porvenir, 
El Cercado, Nuevo Leon, Mex. 


(Above excerpt from letter translated 
from Spanish). 
* 


Air-Conditioning Interest 


“We are most interested in reading on 
page 154, March, about air-conditioning in 
some of the plants and the recommenda- 
tion of refrigerating-reheating methods ... 
where the finer gauges and longer section 
machines were used. We would be obliged 
if you would advise us as to the name 
of the manufacturer of this type of equip- 
Mee is 

Ss. Cc. KNOX 
Canadian Silk Products, Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, Que., Canada. 


> 
Tribute to Worth Street 


At the recent American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association meeting in Atlanta, 
commission houses and Worth Street sell- 
ing agencies came in for well-earned praise 
for their work in interpreting and han- 
dling many of the questions of wartime 
regulations, pricing and placing of goods. 
Many a textile manufacturer realizes the 
burden that the merchants have helped to 
carry. 


Sf 
Politics 


Willkie happened to be our man, in spite 
of his amateur standing and a full realiza- 
tion that he would probably go “Old Hick- 
ory’ Andy Jackson one better as a “bull 
in the china shop” in Washington. How- 
ever, we stuck our neck out up in New 
York state recently when we cast a few 
deprecating remarks on “Boy-Wonder 
Dewey”. If you don't like Dewey, don't say 
it up there. We heard plenty—all about 
how good a governor he has been—but 
where we really got taken up was on the 
age proposition. If 42 seems a trifle young, 
we were told that the present sitter in the 
presidential chair was only 50 back in the 
critical days of 1932 when he was elected, 
and a fellow named Theodore Roosevelt 
was only 43 when McKinley's assassination 
left ‘him president.. Also Grover Cleveland, 
who' came back to serve a second term, was 
only 47 when he was first elected... . 

0. K., we still like Willkie, and we are 





sorry that he got out. In fact, we still 
have a Willkie button, which would be a 
saving. Maybe it is just as well though, 
since the Democrats have a fellow named 
Roosevelt who may decide to be drafted 
again. 


* 
War Advertising 


Barring miracles, the war is far from 
over. Textile mills will undoubtedly be 
plagued with many of the same problems 
of today, even in increasing proportion, for 
sometime to come. With pressure being 
brought to bear for greater Army and Navy 
production, as well as cheap goods for ci- 
vilian use, not even a 48-hour week is go 
ing to solve manpower problems, and it is 
probable that it will increase absenteeism. 
On top of this, upkeep of plant, property 
and machinery is more of a problem all of 
the time. 

If you are advertising in our pages or in 
those of other publications, we hope you 
will make good use of your space to help 
the mills with their current problems wher- 
ever possible and to generally assist in the 
war effort wherever you can. Assistance on 
advertising themes can be obtained from 
Associated Business Papers, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., or on war ad- 
vertising campaigns from the War Adver- 
tising Council, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. This latter organization is 
a free-will, unsubsidized movement which 
has poured millions of dollars worth of 
talent, space, time and effort into cam- 
paigns for war bonds, salvage, conservation, 
service enlistments, etc. 


® 
“Slubs or Slugs?” 


“Can you tell us what is the technical 
term for waste that gets into the yarn from 
an accumulation of top clearer waste? We 
have heard both ‘slub’ and ‘slug’ used in 
this connection. .. .” 

GENE RECHERT 
Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

(The two most generally used terms are 
“slub”’ and “‘gout’’. A lot of individual mills 
may use other terms. Ye Editor reports 
one group of mills using the term “tab’.) 


Liked the April Issue 


“We want to congratulate you on the 
various articles in your April issue. ‘Cost 
Plus and Renegotiation’—this is certainly 
good: the same comments could be made 
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about Canada. Mr. W. M. McLaurine’s 
‘Sane Philosophy Needed’ is also good. We 
always enjoy reading Mr. McLaurine’s ar- 
ticles and consider this an extra good one. 
We also congratulate O.Lp-Timer for say- 
ing what he thinks. I always admire the 
man who knows he is right and has the 
nerve to stand for it when he sometimes 
has the majority against him. 


JAMES L. TURNER 


Megr., Dominion Fabrics, Ltd. 
Welland, Ont., Canada 


& 
Crinoline and Old Lace 


. What they would like to do is make 
this crinoline in their own plant, since they 
have the machinery and the cloth available 
to do so. We would like to get a formula to 
use on the manufacture of this mate 
i 

THOMAS YONLEY 


Smaller War Plants Corp. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

(Since the formula would depend upon 
the end use of the crinoline, we referred 
this reader to the starch manufacturers for 
the information wanted.) 


& 
Field Editor for the Carolinas 


Presented herewith is T. Max Champion, 
who joins the editorial staff of ‘‘Cotton’’ as 
Field Editor for the Carolinas. 





A native of Forest City, N. C., Mr. Cham- 
pion graduated from Clemson College in 
Textile Engineering. Since graduation, he has 
had several years practical mill experience in 
the section where he will now devote his 
energies to maintaining closer ties between 
‘‘Cotton’’ and our friends in North and 
South Carolina. 
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Time-tested leadership as an 
all-purpose surface-active material 


TRITON W-30 








| eee TABLE under textile operating 
> eee conditions... effective in hard 


water...active over a wide range 
of temperatures... unusual in its 
resistance to exhaustion... TRITON 


OSs F5 W-30 has consistently demonstrated 
Sida Gia its outstanding value as a general- 
| purpose wetting agent for textile 
processing. 

: Triton W-30 can be used to good 
4 advantage to improve the efficiency 
: and uniformity of sizing, desizing, 


scouring, kier boiling, dyeing, print- 





ing, washing and finishing. 

Write today for further informa- 
tion on Triron W-30. Our technical 
staff will be glad to give you full 
details on methods of use. 

TRITON is a a of Rohm & Haas Company, 
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THE FIFTH WAR LOAN, beginning June 12, will 

last four weeks, and during each of those four 
weeks the public will need to buy four billion dollars’ 
worth of bonds, and the individual buyers will have 
to buy a billion and a half of bonds if the goal of the 
bond drive is to be reached. 


IN PREVIOUS war loans, the individual investors have 
consistently failed to meet their quota. In the Fourth 
War Loan, the goal for the individual bond - buyers 
was five billion dollars, and the actual purchases 
amounted to three billion 187 million, so that only 
about 63.7 per cent of the money required of the in- 
dividual investors was actually subscribed. Further- 
more, the highest percentage of bonds turned in for 
redemption is always among the small investors. 

During each war loan a tremendous amount of ad- 
vertising is used to persuade people to buy bonds, and 
all kinds of reasons are given why each investor should 
buy as many bonds as possible, but a most important 
and cogent reason is very seldom mentioned, so we 
bring it up here. One of the most compelling reasons 
for buying bonds is to have them to pay taxes with 
after the war. 

Our government, for reasons best known to itself, 
has elected to run this war as a big WPA project, with 
high wages for everybody and bonuses for overtime 
work. The government has seemed to assume that 
people will not support the war unless they are hand- 
somely paid for it. This is like assuming that a man 
will not fight fire in his own house unless he is well 
paid for it, with time-and-a-half for overtime. 

Instead of telling the people the truth about this 
war—that it is impoverishing us at a staggering rate 
and cutting our standard of living every day, that it 
is impossible to pay people anything for war work 
except by taxing their wages away from somebody not 
engaged in war work—the government has proceeded 
to finance the war by the extravagant issuance of 
paper promises. Since the government has chosen to 
run the war on an inflationary basis with printing 
press money, the only salvation of every individual 
who expects to be a taxpayer after the war is to fru- 
gally salt down in war bonds everything he can. 

Unless the entire economic structure and the fi- 
nancial system of the country are to be totally wrecked 
in the readjustment period after the war, the people 
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have got to retire a large portion of our bonded in- 
debtedness, and to do this is going to impose a crush- 
ing tax load indefinitely. If the government refuses to 
adequately tax us during the war and gives us bonds 
in part payment for inflated wages during the war, it 
has got to tax us after the war at a terrific rate to 
make up for its easy going financial policy during the 
war. 1 
If our financial system can stand the strain of the 
government’s present happy-go-lucky fiscal policies, 
our national debt and the concurrent tax obligations 
will make it practically certain that no person now 
living will ever see the day when taxes will be what 
we used to consider reasonable. The prudent man who 
salts down in war bonds his imaginary gains during 
the war is going to be sitting on top of the world, 
comparatively speaking, when he gets his postwar tax 
bills, If large groups of people assume that all this 
free-and-easy money that is in circulation has real 
value behind it and possesses the purchasing power of 
prewar money—and these people try to spend this 
money—we are going to have a disastrous price infla- 
tion, 

It is of the utmost importance and urgency that 
the individual investors put more money into war 
bonds in each succeeding bond drive..The large cor- 
porations have been heavy purchasers of war bonds 
for tax purposes, and in each previous bond drive, the 
quota set by the government has been reached through 
the grace of the big purchasers. The little fellows, the 
ones who cause price inflation, have been reluctant to 
put their new-found war wealth in bonds. 


IN THE FOURTH War Loan there were 69,000,000 in- 
dividual purchases which made up the three billion 
187 million dollars of bonds sold. This is an average of 
approximately $45.70 per sale. Approximately 70 per 
cent of all of these bonds were the $25.00. denomina- 
tion. Several million bond buyers must have made real 
and patriotic sacrifices to put $25.00 away in a bond 
with the cost of living going up and maybe no in- 
crease in the income; but on the other hand, there are 
many millions of workers with war-fattened wage en- 
velopes containing four or five times as much as the 
same workers made in civilian employment, so an av- 
erage purchase of $45.70 per bond is not a particu- 
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larly impressive accomplishment. The small bond buy- 
ers ought to do much better in the Fifth War Loan. 

Millions of these small investors have never 
thought of. themselves as taxpayers. All during the 10 
years of trying to squander ourselves into prosperity, 
the recipients of government bounty have almost uni- 
versally regarded themselves strictly as recipients and 
never as taxpayers. They always felt they were getting 
“somebody else’s money”, and there is probably no 
pleasanter pastime on earth than spending somebody 
else’s money. The long arm of the tax collector is now 
dippitig down into the smaller income brackets, and it 
is going to dip deeper and deeper every year. There is 
a vague and hopeful idea abroad that, after the war, 
taxes can be diminished, but if we keep on running the 
war the way we have run it for the last two and one- 
half years, it will be impossible to diminish taxes 
much, and the little fellow is going to find out, along 
with the big one, that he must pay his share of the 
folly and extravagance of wartime fiscal policies. 
Happy will be the small taxpayer, as well as the big 
one, who was prudent enough during the war to real- 
ize that phoney prosperity, caused purely by wartime 
inflation, doesn’t really mean anything but postwar 
taxes, and who prudently saved up his share of the in- 
flation to pay off his share of the taxes. 

Such thrifty considerations possess little appeal to 
the average bondholder, who thinks that the money he 
is getting out of the wartime inflation is just as sound 
and substantial as if it had real value behind it, in- 
stead of representing a ship that was sunk in the 
Atlantic Ocean or bombs that have exploded over 
Germany or tanks that were wrecked in North Africa. 
Virtually all of this wartime expenditure is a total 
loss, and therefore that portion of the national debt 
accumulated on account of the war represents a total 
loss and has got to be written off as such sooner or 
later, 


THE MORE the government can induce people to buy 
bonds instead of trying to spend the money, the easier 
it will be to write off the postwar debt. It is going to 
be pretty painful for people who bought war bonds in 
good faith to realize that they are not fit for any- 
thing but paying taxes. The ordinary citizen is no 
economist and has a very vague conception of infla- 
tion and what it entails. To tell him that it will help 
to prevent inflation if he buys bonds may not make 
much impression, but to tell him that he is going to 
have a whopping big tax bill to pay after the war and 
had better start saving for it, might have some effect. 
It probably won’t, but it might. Very few people save 
up money for paying taxes, but now is a mighty good 
time for a lot of them to start the custom. 

It is very difficult to tell just how much is collected 
in taxes during a war. The government publishes fig- 
ures on tax collections, but they are very nearly mean- 
ingless, because the government itself has given the 
people the money for paying most of these taxes. To 
say that we collected 40 billion dollars in taxes in 1943 
sounds very impressive, but probably around three- 
fourths of this 40 billion dollars came from taxes on 
profits of war industries or on the incomes of workers 
in war industries; therefore the money was given to 
these people by the government for paying the taxes. 





It is practically impossible to tell what real taxes 
are paid during a war, but the moment the war is over 
and millions of people are no longer getting fat wages 
from the government Treasury and paying part of 
them back to the Treasury as alleged taxes, and when 
the big corporate profits on government contracts stop 
coming back as other alleged taxes, the real amount 
of tax paid will become apparent, and it is not at all 
improbable that in 1943 less than 10 billion dollars of 
real taxes were paid into the Treasury. These alleged 
taxes, which were really kick-backs to the Treasury, 
kept the national debt from increasing by just the 
amount of the payments, but these enormous amounts 
of imaginary taxes can easily lull us into a sense of 
false security about the postwar tax problem, by mak- 
ing us think that we can pay more taxes after the war 
than we really can. There is no limit to how much 
tax the country can pay if the government gives the 
people the money to pay the tax with, which is exactly 
what the government has been doing for thousands of 
corporations and millions of people for several years. 


WHEN THE WAR is over and we have to get back toa 
basis of real taxes—out of real income paid in real 
money—it is going to be an entirely different story. 
The argument will be advanced, of course, that since 
we owe the national debt to each other, it has no real 
significance except to represent a loss which has not 
yet been charged off. This might be a valid argument 
if everybody in the country could be brought to the 
realization of the fact that the national debt does rep- 
resent a total loss which has not yet been charged off— 
but which has to be charged off some time—and the 
mechanism which we will employ for charging it off 
is taxation. 


For a good many years, our politicians have man- 


aged to run the country chiefly on hidden taxes. The 
manufacturers and distributors of goods have been 
heavily taxed, so that farmers and wage earners paid 
higher prices for the goods but had to pay little in 
direct taxes. This made a wonderful proposition for 
the politicians, who pointed out that they were taxing 
the rich and sparing the poor, but they failed to re- 
mind the poor about how the rich got the money from 
them for paying the taxes. 

Those happy days are probably gone forever, and 
direct taxes will have to be paid for many years by 
almost everyone who has anything at all. It will be a 
great and marvelous blessing if enough millions of 
these people can be persuaded to buy up and hold the 
bonds that the government finds it necessary to float 
in such enormous quantities to pay for a war run on 
such an inflated and extravagant basis, 


THE BIG PROBLEM is going to be the refinancing of 
war loans after the war. At present, there is the pa- 
triotic urge to buy bonds to “back the attack”, but 
when that appeal cannot any longer be used, some- 
thing will have to be done to persuade people to in- 
vest their money in bonds. When civilian goods—au- 
tomobiles, refrigerators, radios, television receivers— 
are again available to everybody, it is going to take a 
lot of selling to get the individual investors to buy 
government bonds instead of those things that the) 
have been doing without for several years. 
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“A Chunk of the Front Porch” 


By 8S. W. Sewell 


THE STORY of the Armed Forces Center at Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 

Ga., together with similar Centers at the Milstead and Manches- 
ter plants, is the story of the company’s heartfelt interest in keeping in 
touch with the boys from their different plants who are serving their 
country in the armed forces. Told here is how the Center was formed, 
how the handling of correspondence is carried on with business-like 
efficiency and what the Center means to the “Callaway boys” scat- 


tered all over the world ... 


AN IMPORTANT wartime activity 
of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., operated for the company un- 
der the joint sponsorship of Calla- 
way Mills and Textile Welfare As- 
sociation, Inc., is the Armed Forces 
Center, located in the Dallis Street 
Community House. Here, in a spa- 
cious, Many-windowed room, deco- 
rated in red, white and blue, Mrs. 
Frances Glass, director, and two 
assistants, Mrs. Q.. B. LeMonte and 
Mrs. Ed Willingham, carry on 
their full-time activities of keeping 
in touch with the Callaway em- 
ployees now in the armed services. 
The Center in LaGrange serves 
those in the services from the com- 
pany’s eight plants in LaGrange 
and from its sales offices in New 
York, Chicago, Akron, Boston and 
San Francisco. A _ similar, but 
smaller Center is located at the 
company’s Milstead (Ga.) plant, 
where Mrs. Madelyn Walton is su- 
pervisor, and another is at its Man- 
chester (Ga.) plant, with Miss 
Willie Smith as supervisor. As of 
May 15 this year, these Centers had 
on record a total of 1685 Callaway 
employees in the service. 


Morning’s Mail 


A cross section of any morning’s 
mail will give an idea of the varied 
services performed: 

“Dear Frances: Thanks for writ- 
ing that Bill Smith is out here in 
this godforsaken spot. I hadn’t seen 
Bill in three years—and did we 
chew the rag about Callaway and 
LaGrange last night! ... 

“Dear Frances: I’m a long time 
writing, but it was swell-of you to 
send that box. We’ve about worn 
out the cards, and you can see I’m 
now making good-use of the foun- 
tain pen;:.. 
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“Dear Frances: You sure must 
get around! I didn’t know as much 
about what was going on at Calla- 
way—or in the old picker room— 
even when I was there. Tell 
“Squash” hello the next time you 
see him.” 





Patriotic Color Scheme 


The patriotic motif of the Cen- 
ter is carried out in white draper- 
ies with blue stars, in white walls, 
in deep red leather chairs which 
invite lounging, in gaily painted 
blue desks, in dashes of red every- 
where—gay flower pots, strangely 
shaped cushions, odd vases and ash 
trays, an Armed Forces scrap book. 

The walls are filled with photo- 
graphs of the boys and souvenirs 
of every description—from model 
planes to discarded insignia—which 
they have sent back to “Frances”’. 
A world map on the wall facing the 


The staff of the LaGrange Center. 





door marks with pin flags the num- 
ber of Callaway men and women in 


various battle areas or training 
camps, a total of 1,685, stationed in 
340 different camps. 


Gift Box Breaks the Ice 


The first thing the Armed 
Forees Center dees when an em- 
ployee is sent off to camp is to 
send him a box from Callaway 
Mills, containing the following 
carefully selected items: two bath 
towels, manufactured in the Elm 
City plant, white for the navy 
men, olive drab for the army; a 
“flat-fifty” package of cigarettes ; 
a fountain pen; a sewing kit; a 
joke book; a package. of playing 
cards; and a toilet kit. The toilet 
kit is small and compact, with ev- 
ery needed item fitted into its 
place: soap, shaving cream, tooth 
paste, comb, razor, wash rag and 
a metal mirror. The unbreakable 
quality of the mirror is particu- 
larly appreciated, Mrs. Glass says, 
because of the protection it af- 
fords against bad luck. One negro 
wrote, “I done drop that mirror 
three times, and it ain’t broke yet.”’ 

This box is what usually breaks 
the ice and starts the personal cor- 
respondence -between the Center 





From the left, Mrs. LeMonte, 
Mrs. Glass and Mrs. Willingham, with outgoing mail on the left 





























Left, Mrs. LeMonte at 
one of the writing desks 
in the LaGrange Cen- 
ter. Below, the staff and 
pictures of Callaway 
folks in the armed serv- 
ices. Bottom, Mrs. Glass 
with Pvt. Aubrey 
Brown, Camp Lee, Vir- 
ee. See's 
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director and the service men. 
When a boy writes to thank her, 
she replies with a thoroughly in- 
dividualized, chatty and informal 
letter. She tells him news of people 
in his particular plant or depart- 
ment of Callaway Mills and de- 
scribes happenings in the “home 
town” which will be of interest to 
him. She makes comments on 
what he has written in his own 
letter and answers any questions 
he may have asked. She tells him 
of local or Callaway boys to look 
up at his particular post or gives 
him messages from his friends. 

The reason these letters can be 
so personal and _é informative, 
adapted with detailed care to each 
boy’s interest or circle of friends, 
is that the Center director has 
thoroughly business-like methods 
of collecting news, filing it and 
translating it into correspondence. 
One of her best sources of infor- 
mation is the report of personne! 
changes and activities sent to her 
at regular, stated intervals by 
each plant. Other sources are the 
local newspaper, letters of the 
boys themselves, ~conversations 
with “home folks” and mill em- 
ployees or service men who come 
into the center to chat, and occa- 
sional visits to homes. A workable 
filing system makes it easy to tell 
at a glance what parts of news re- 
ceived from Jack will be worth 
passing on to Bill—what depart- 
mental news will be of interest to 
Bill, though not to Tom. 


Efficiency and Informality 
the Keynote of Success 


It is this combination of busi- 
ness efficiency in handling matters 
of routine, plus a thoroughly per- 
sonal and informal touch in deal- 
ing with the boys which seems to 
be making the Centers a.success. 
Because each day’s mail is too 
large for one person to handle, 
the director’s assistants open the 
letters, read them and mark with 
pencil everything which calls for 
personal comment in the reply. 
Letters that call for an immediate 
reply or the sending of a gift box, 
as when a man is wounded and 
sent to the hospital, are separated 
and answered in order of urgency. 
The Center director may not know 
exactly what is meant by the fact 
that John Jones has been made a 
section man, but she knows that 
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service men formerly associated 
with him in the picker room will 
be interested in his promotion. She 
knows that other former workers 
will be just as interested in the 
fact that pretty little blond Mary 
Smith, formerly a spooler, has as- 
sumed the male prerogatives of an 
oiler; or that her sister in the 
weave room has been married to a 
Callaway service man stationed in 
Columbus. These, and the service 
men’s own activities, are among 
the things she reports. 

The center also fulfills all kinds 
of requests for information, some- 
times even straightening out a 
service man’s affairs when he has 
had to dash off and leave them 
snarled up. In writing to one man, 
a negro, Mrs. Glass assured him 
that the Center was able to supply 
information of all sorts and asked 
him to write her if he needed any. 
He wrote back, “Thank you, M’am, 
for your letter, and please send me 
that information.” 


Regular News Letters 
Sent Semi-Monthly 


In addition to maintaining per- 
sonal correspondence with every 
service man who writes into the 
Center—and for as long as his ad- 
dress is available — the Armed 
Forces Center puts out regular 
semi-monthly news letters, sent to 
all the former Callaway employees 
whether they have ever written 
into the Center or not. A copy of 
this letter is sent to the home of 
the service man also, thereby 
making for a closer relationship 
between the Center and the folks 
at home. 

All the form letters are literally 
“jam-packed” with news of people 
at home and in the service. There 
is a whole section devoted to news 
of service promotions, and consid- 
erable space is devoted to news of 
marriages, births and promotions 
among the employees at home. 
There is detailed sport news, with 
football or baseball scores, and 
always, of course, there are puz- 
zles and jokes, the latter selected 
with particular attention to bar- 
rack room taste and quotability. 
General news of particular inter- 
est. to service men, such as the 
soldier vote or postwar re-employ- 
ment plans, are explained, and 
such local happenings as Mary 
Crowder’s dance revue featuring 


home talent come in for lengthy 
treatment. Sometimes there is a 
serious note, as in the warning 
about talking too much or in the 
moving poem of Joseph Auslander, 
entitled “Invasion Eve’’. 


A few sentences from one of 
the news letters will give an idea 
of the detail and adaptation to a 
service man’s interests: “Comes 
tonight Mary Crowder’s annual 
dance revue with five or six hun- 
dred of our chillun and office girls 
in really dazzling costumes—some 
of them copies from New York mu- 
Ssicals ....and going back to the 
election, all of you who were not 
registered have been mailed reg- 
istration cards, and under the new 
law may fill them out, mail them 
in to the tax commissioner, and 
from then on you are registered 
voters—no poll tax to pay... . 

“The line of service men mov- 
ing out of Troup county continues 
to grow; last week 261 whites and 
191 negroes went for induction. 
You can imagine the increasing 
problem of. keeping production 
rolling in our plants, and now is 
a good time for me to say to any 
of you who are discharged from 
the service for any reason that 
there’s a place for you here at 
Callaway Mills.” 


But what the men enjoy most, 
perhaps, are the pages of news 


about each other, mainly gleaned 
from letters. Here are a few exam- 
ples: “Tom Cavender’s back for a 
15-day leave after watching the 
thick of the fight over in the Med. 
and Italian sectors .. . tall tales 
and interesting, he tells of Oran, 
Iraq, Italy, Ireland and England. 
Another visitor from a different 
sector was Clifford Garrett, who’s 
back from Hawaii and has been to 
England and experienced some air 
raids while there—Julian Trippe is 
there now. Phoney Smith says he 
could do with less cold in Italy.” 

An important part of the Cen- 
ter’s work also is stimulating em- 
ployees on the home front to write 
the boys overseas. Letters are 
mailed free, and any one who thinks 
he may be devoid of news changes 
his mind after a few minutes of 
conversation with Mrs. Glass. The 
well equipped, comfortable desks 
for writing all carry this placard: 

“Mail from home is like a chunk 
of the front porch. It brings memo- 
ries more real than battlefield and 
anger—more enduring than con- 
tention and blood. This is your op- 
portunity.” 

Bringing “a chunk of the front 
porch” to Callaway boys in service 
is a challenge which has been well 
met by the Armed Forces Centers. 
It would be difficult to overestimate 
their value, to Callaway Mills and 
to the boys and girls themselves. 





Mrs. Glass and the wall map which shows the stations all over the 
world where Callawuy employees are located 
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IF YOUR plant has had an acci- 

dent recently and you have a 
safety committee, it is time well 
spent to investigate the safety pro- 
gram you are operating under. 
Better still, double check the in- 
dividual technique used by the 
members. 


Being on a safety committee to 
some people means simply the 
privilege of joining in on the 
meetings of the group; going into 
a huddle in something of a round 
table pep-talk. Dangerous places 
within the mill are reported. Un- 
safe practices of the employees 
are tale-told. And the results? 
Much talk, little action. This is 
the story told by your lost-time 
accident record. 


Unless your safety committee is 
proving that it is doing its utmost, 
why not give thought to a safety 
program that will give you what 
every textile plant wants—a spot- 
less, no lost-time accident record? 


Developing Keener Interest 
in the Program 


Make safety the business of ev- 
erybody.:- Adopt the old slogan, 
“One for All, All for One,” and 
apply it in every sense of the 
word. This means that every man 
and woman within the entire plant 
will become a member of a large 
safety committee, representing 
your particular plant. As part of 
the committee, each person will 
develop. a keener interest in the 
safety program, and each will feel 
it his direct responsibility to con- 
tribute his safety efforts. Not only 
will each take more concern for 
his own job; he will be more 
thoughtful of his co-workers. 


Not long ago, I happened to 
overhear the conversation of two 
spinners. It was just after the 
noon hour, and one of the girls 
was amusing herself riding on a 
doffer box. 


“Look out,” called her friend 
suddenly, “Here comes smarty 
pants.” 

The first girl Teeead off quick- 
ly, giving the box a push in the 
direction she wanted it to go. Then 
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Safety Is Everybody’s Business 


By 
Martha B. Pittenger 
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“The rough place is smoothed. An 
accident is prevented” or 


she walked: back to her work, arm 
in arm with her friend. 

“He can baw! me out if he wants 
to,” she observed. “Just because 
he’s on the safety committee, Bill 
thinks he owns the mill and that 
safety is his special baby.” 

While by no means typical of 
employee attitudes toward safety 
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“Good ideas may come from those 
most directly affected” : 






























programs, this little incident illus- 
trates the danger of making safety 
seem the special province of a 
small group. When safety regu- 
lations are devised entirely by 
managers, or even a small group 
of worker representatives, and then 
forced upon employees, the work- 
ers are likely to forget that, after 
all, the regulations are made pri- 
marily for their benefit. 

Now that younger and younger 
workers are being employed, there 
is an increasing tendency for them 
to show off and “get by” with 
what they can. Unless care is 
taken to develop, not only knowl- 
edge of safe practices but also 
proper attitudes toward them, 
workers are likely to think it 
smart to sit on roving cans in 
the card room or to push lap 
trucks about at breakneck speed. 


Plant Committees 


Undoubtedly the best way to 
get people—particularly young 
people—to cooperate with any 
project is to give them a share 
both in devising it and carrying 
it out. This is the function of 
the plant safety committee. Each 
department might have its own 
sub-committee and hold meetings 
to discuss safety suggestions 
which have been contributed dur- 
ing the month by the workers. 
The very act of discussing these 
suggestions will impress them 
forcibly on the employees’ minds 
and give them the sensation of fol- 
lowing them because it is the wise 
thing to do, not simply because 
they are being forced to do so. 

And it is entirely likely that 
some good ideas on safe practice 
or operation changes may come 
from the workers who are most 
directly affected by them. They 
know the step-by-step operation of 
their particular jobs better than 
anyone else. They know what 
hazards are involved, because they 
have seen the accidents or near 
accidents which have occurred. 
And if they really get their minds 
and their attitudes focused on 
safe practices, they will be best 


. qualified to put them into effect. 
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“And the results? . 


A further advantage of the 
plant safety committee is that it 
provides for immediate action, 
which is the surest step to a good 
safety record. Under a large com- 
mittee program, for example, this 
is what you may expect. An oiler, 
seeing a rough place in the tin 
around a card, knows that unless 
it is fixed at once, someone will 
trip over the rough place and be 
thrown into the loose pulley. In- 
stead of going in search of the 
committeeman of that department, 
he asks the card grinder for a 
hammer.and a few nails. The 
rough place is smoothed. An acci- 
dent is prevented. Otherwise, by 
the time the dangerous place was 
talked over at a safety meeting, 
and something done about it, an 
accident could have occurred. Yes, 
an all-out-for-safety program gets 
things done when they are needed 
—before, not after, an accident has 
happened. 

But important as the plant.safe- 
ty committee is to give all employ- 
ees a share in devising regulations 
and responsibility in carrying them 
out, it should not supplant the small 
action committee. It should serve 
simply as a supplement to this 
smaller committee and should not 
be regarded as. taking the place of 
any other regular safety activities. 

To provide for a keener interest 
on the part of each employee, there 
is much that can be done. By all 
means see that safety posters are 
placed within clear view and do not 
have - that “tucked-away-behind- 
something” appearance. This causes 
employees to feel that perhaps safe- 








. Much talk, little action” 


ty is not so important as it should 
be. At no time should a notice, or 
anything else, be placed over a 
safety poster, as this checks safety 
interest. Keep safety posters clean 
and replace soiled or torn ones. 
Safety boards in the mill yard 
should be placed in an attractive 
location, as near the gate as pos- 
sible. They should have a spot- 
light for lighting at night, since 
the third shift is on that plant 
safety committee, too. 


Recognition for Good 
Safety Records 


If your plant has a house organ 
sheet, it should be an excellent 
means of giving recognition to 
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men and women who have out- 
standing safety records. This will 
inspire others unless only a few 
receive oft-repeated publicity, a 
situation which will create that 
“he or she is the only one” atti- 
tude. 


On the other hand, the person 
who has an accident should be 
publicized, as well as the accident. 
A good way to do this, in addition 
to the house organ, is to post on 
the department bulletin board the 
details of the accident; that is, 
where the accident happened, 
whom it happened to, and why it 
happened. This should not be 
done with the idea of embarrass- 
ing the victim, but with the idea 
of keeping the same thing from 
happening to anyone else. 

The insurance companies are 
usually glad to cooperate with. the 
safety committee in making up a 
poster of an accident, using the 
accident victim’s name, the name 
of the plant, and giving all the 
details of the accident. A poster- 
of this type usually has more ef- 
fect on people than the already 
prepared type, which are less per-. 
sonalized. 

But the main thing to remem- 
ber is that you are working under 
the “all for one, one for all” sys- 
tem. Safety is everybody’s busi-. 
ness and should be made so, what- 
ever set-up or regulations a plant 
may devise. 






“A house organ should be an excellent means of giving ‘Tecognition to 
men and women who have outstanding safety records” pont (are 
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Dangers of Dictatorship 


By WW. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


DICTATORSHIPS are indications 

of political and social death. 
They are indications of the death 
ef freedom and the birth of slav- 
ery. They are creeping monsters, 
insidiously sliding into many class- 
es and groups and wrapping their 
tentacles around their victims in 
helpless embrace. 

And yet for hundreds of years 
peoples and nations have revolted 
against arbitrary power and au- 
thority. They have revolted against 
Kings and Church and State be- 
cause authority finally became too 
burdensome. America revolted 
against the injustices of the King 
of England and became a republic. 
Our political parties are safety 
valves through which the American 
people can seek redress from too 
much authority or too much free- 
dom, too much stability or too 
much change. Our social and in- 
dustrial order can and will endure 
only so much—then a revolt takes 
place. 

The revolt ensues because some 
group arrogates to itself too much 
authority and forgets its broad re- 
sponsibilities; it becomes so pow- 
erful that it becomes obsessed with 
the idea that what it thinks and 
does is right, regardless of the 
unfavorable reactions that its deeds 
may have upon the people it con- 
trols. 

There is no such thing as abso- 
lute and abiding power. There is 
no such state as that of absolute 
freedom. They are complementary 
and supplementary terms that 
must be harmoniously related in 
order that a democratic and moral 
society may obtain. There is no 
such condition as a stable society. 
Change is always taking place. 
There must be, however, a sane and 
balanced ratio between stability and 
change in order that society may 
not be disrupted. 

Too much authority combined 
with too much stability produces re- 
volt finally. Too much freedom 
combined with too much change 
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produces revolt and finally anarchy. 
An individual—or a nation—must 
enjoy the feeling of stable depend- 
ability and yet realize that under 
the impact of social and industrial 
development there must be changes 
in his philosophy in order that he 
may adapt his way of life to peace- 
ful progress. 

Change is the law of life, and 
the ability of a person to adapt 
changes to his needs, or to adapt 
himself to changes, is an evidence 
of intelligence and acumen. 

Life is evolutionary, and under 
the impact of science and iechnolo- 
gy, our entire social structure has 
been affected; even our physical 
world has to be viewed with a new 
perspective. Only one or two illus- 
trations are necessary: the long 
wagon trips of the forty-niners to 
California and the airplane which 
came across recently in six hours 
and thirty-two minutes; the shoe 
shop and the shoe factory; the 
spinning wheel and the modern tex- 
tile mill. 

The entire tempo of life indi- 
cates that stability is a relative 
term. We must have sufficient sta- 
bility to give confidence and yet 
be susceptible to changes demanded 
by constructive progress. 

Authority means a concentration 
of certain established moral and 
social codes sufficient to give a de- 
pendable security, but one that does 
not hamper the normal constructive 
demands of a free society. 

Now, in thinking of authority 
and the codes that have been enact- 
ed, we must also consider that our 
finite minds cannot always conceive 
of absolute rights. Changing condi- 
tions bring changing interpreta- 
tions of legal and moral concepts. 
Those who are in power often ob- 
tain the idea that they should 
think and plan only what is need- 
ful—that the status quo is sacred. 
When such a condition exists, it 
can retard the demands for change, 
but it cannot prevent them. It can 
build a dam or dyke to prevent the 


onrush of public opinion, but it will 
finally break over, and great dam- 
age will result. 

Then, when another party comes 
into power, it will adopt its pro- 
gram until another wave of public 
opinion sweeps it out of office. 
Thus it is with nations and with 
groups of people. Our minds are 
replete with instances illustrating 
this fact, 

Too many people worship stabili- 
ty, particularly if it is to their ad- 
vantage, although it may harm oth- 
er important groups, and fail to 
see the immediate and pressing 
need for change. On the other 
hand, too many people worship 
change and the power to produce it. 

We appeal to employers to em- 
brace the changes necessary to 
make social and economic progress 
peaceful and constructive. We ab- 
hor dictatorships of every kind, ex- 
cept the conscious and constructive 
dictatorship of individual respon- 
sibility in its struggle to make its 
contribution to self and society. 

Thinking is hard work, and few 
people think more than they are 
compelled to think. These are days 
when, in our new social awakening, 
we may move from what many 
call an unfavorable condition to 
one in which our liberties and free- 
doms are so restricted that we shall 
be more miserable. We must avoid 
too much concentrated authority. 

We have written one or two ar- 
ticles on the necessity for group 
integration and cooperation. We 
have emphasized the need for re- 
lated thinking in delegating au- 
thority and in producing changes. 
We again emphasize this need and 
call upon employers and employees 
to do some social and economic 
thinking on problems in which each 
is related and interested. We call 
upon them to free themselves from 
bureaucrats and dictatorial leaders 
by proving their ability to dispense 
both authority and freedom in their 
proper relationships to society. We 
appeal to labor to maintain its in- 
tegrity and freedom; its right to 
work, free from entangling alli- 
ances; its social responsibility. 
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The Processing of Nylon Yarns 


By James Peter Ransom 


THIS IS the second in a series by Mr. Ransom on the processing of 
nylon preparatory to weaving or knitting. The first article ap- 
peared in the May issue and dealt with the twisting (throwing) opera- 
tion. This article covers the single-end sizing of the yarn and goes into 
the details of the problems which may be encountered and their solu- 
tions. A detailed description, with diagram, is given of the circulatory 
system used to supply the troughs of the sizing machines and of the 
methods used to keep the sizing solution in proper condition for suc- 
cessful application to the yarn.—The Editor . ..... . 


Article 2—Sizing 


NYLON YARN must be sized in 

order to provide a suitable 
coating to hold the filaments to- 
gether and to protect the yarn 
from chafing in subsequent opera- 
tions. 

The single-end sizing machine 
is basically a coning machine 
which has been converted for the 
purpose. The spindle of the sizing 
machine is fitted with a clutch to 
accommodate the fiber sizing tube 
—7T inches long and 6 inches in 
diameter—and operates at a uni- 
form speed of about 1250 rpm. As 
the yarn builds up on the sizing 
tube, the speed of the yarn in- 
creases slightly, due to the larger 
diameter, but this increase is not 
enough to materially affect the 
yarn speed, which averages about 
2,000 feet per minute. The yarn 
traverse varies as the package is 
built, so that a finished tube of 
sized yarn does not have straight 
edges but is oval in shape, as 
shown in the cut. The oval shape 
facilitates the delivery of the yarn 
from the sizing tube to the coning 
machine in the next operation. 

The size is applied by drawing 
the end over a roller which runs 
in the size contained in the 
trough of the machine. The size 
roller is driven at a predetermined 
speed, depending upon the denier 
and twist, the surface of the roller 
running in the same direction as 
the yarn. Since the amount of 
size applied must be accurate, the 
speed of the roll and the height of 
the size in the trough are impor- 
tant, as the amount of size applied 
will largely depend upon these 
two factors. It has been found that 
best results are obtained where 


the rim of the roller is just un- 
derneath the surface of the size 
compound in the trough. This con- 
dition holds true for all types of 
yarn and all deniers. 


Percentage of Size 
Applied to Yarn 


Since the amount of size picked 
up by the end will vary with the 
denier and with the turns of twist 
in the yarn, a different speed of 
the sizing roll is used for each 
yarn specification in order to ob- 
tain a uniform application of size 
—3.8% (dry weight), plus or min- 
us .4% on yarns up to 40 denier, 
2% plus or minus .4% on 60, 70 
and 80 denier. It is not necessary 
to change the depth of solution 
in the trough for any of the yarns 
usually processed. 

The yarn is delivered to the siz- 
ing machine on spinner take-up 
shafts (or 5-B bobbins, in the case 
of low-twist yarns), and it has al- 
ready been steamed to set. the 
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A full tube of sized nylon yarn 
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twist, as mentioned in the previous 
article on twisting. 

The bobbin containing the un- 
sized yarn is placed on the supply 
shelf of the sizing machine, and 
the end is drawn over the top of 
the bobbin. It is customary to use 
a cap on the top of the bobbin to 
facilitate the delivery of the end. 
This cap is usually made of steel, 
but our experience has been that 
a fibemcap gives better results, 
becausé less static electricity 
seems to. be generated where a fi- 
ber cap is used. In either case, 
however, the cap must be perfectly 
smooth and large enough to fit 
over the head of the bobbin. The 
purpose of the cap is to keep the 
end from plucking as it is drawn 
off from underneath the upper 
head. 

The end first goes through a 
tensioning device, then vertically 
across the size roll and on to the 
size tube, with a five degree wrap 
around the roll. This angle is ob- 
tained by using a gauge on each 
roller, the gauge having lines to 
show the five degree wrap. 


Air-Conditioned Room 
Required for Sizing 


The sizing machines are operat- 
ed in a separate room from the 
other processes, this being neces- 
sary because atmospheric condi- 
tions in the sizing area must be 
kept within very narrow limits, 
much more so than is required for 
the other operations in a throw- 
ing plant. It has been found that 
a temperature of 84 degrees F. and 
a relative humidity of 50 per cent 
are ideal for the sizing operation. 
In order to maintain these condi- 
tions, which are very critical, the 
walls of the sizing room must be 
insulated, and proper air cooling 
and heating equipment must be 
provided to maintain those condi- 
tions. Of course, it would be ad- 
vantageous to have air conditioned 
atmosphere throughout the entire 
plant, but the equipment is so ex- 
pensive that it is hardly prac- 
ticable to provide such conditions 
for those departments where it is 
not absolutely necessary. 

The reason for the comparative- 
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Sizing machines in a prominent throwing plant. The size troughs and 
rollers are fitted with covers to prevent evaporation et 2 ay Sa 


ly high temperature and low hu- 
midity is to dry out the yarn as 
much as possible as it is wound 
on the sizing tube. If the yarn 
were wound on wet, it would stick 
én the tube, with the result that 
it would be practically impossible 
to wind it off in the succeeding 
coning operation. al 

The size solution, known under 
the name of PM-90, is an aqueous 
solution of polyvinyl alcohol 
and contains 9.6 per cent size. 
With the low relative humidity 
in the sizing room, the water 
in the solution evaporates fair- 
ly rapidly and must be replaced in 
order to keep the viscosity of the 
solution normal. Experience has 
shown that the viscosity of the 
size solution should be kept be- 
tween 115 and 125 seconds Saybolt 
at 78 degrees F. As water evap- 
orates from the size solution, thus 
increasing its viscosity, distilled 
water is added to bring the viscosi- 
ty back within the limits given. 

Because of the importance of 
maintaining a uniform strength of 
sizing solution, it is necessary to 
make frequent tests in the labora- 
tory. The size contains a certain 
amount of boric acid, this amount 
having a definite relation to the 
amount of size in the solution. By 
determining the amount of boric 
acid through titration, the centent 
of size in the solution is obtained. 
When the size solution has 9.6 per 
cent size, it contains 5 per cent 
boric acid. Therefore, if titration 
shows more or less than 5 per cent 
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boric acid, it means that the 
amount of size in the solution is 
more or less than 9.6 per cent. 


Importance of Using 
Distilled Water 


The size compound is received 
from the manufacturer at a viscos- 
ity of approximately 130 Saybolt 
seconds. In reducing this vis- 
cosity to the operating viscosity 
of 120 -seconds, water must 
be added. Unless this water is 
perfectly neutral, the acidity of 
the solution will be changed, and 
the titration tests will not show 
the correct percentage of size. 

When we first started process- 
ing nylon, we were under the im- 
pression that it was necessary to 
use only “soft neutral water” and 
took this to mean regular spigot 
water. In the beginning, we had 
a great deal of trouble in trying 
to maintain a uniform size solu- 
tion. We were titrating, as well 
as checking the viscosity, of the 
size solution as often as once an 
hour in order to be absolutely cer- 
tain that the size was kept within 
the recommended limits. We final- 
ly discovered that our spigot water 
was not perfectly neutral, with the 
result that our titration results 
were nearly always erroneous. 

We then purchased an automatic 
distilling apparatus with a capaci- 
ty of one-half gallon per hour, and 
most of our troubles immediately 
disappeared. It then became nec- 
essary to test for viscosity and 
percentage of size only once daily. 
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Because of the necessity o! 
keeping the size solution constant- 
ly in circulation, to keep it thor- 
oughly stirred up, a rather elab- 
orate circulatory system is neces- 
sary. It must be of stainless stee! 
or glass, because the size solution 
will corrode other materials. We 
use stainless steel in our system. 
but we have heard that a glass 
system is entirely satisfactory. 

Because of the low humidity in 
the sizing room, evaporation takes 
place rapidly. By keeping the so- 
lution constantly circulated 
throughout the system, the size is 
kept thoroughly mixed so that the 
viscosity is uniform throughout. 

In each size trough, the solu- 
tion is circulated at a uniform 
flow of 150 cubic centimeters per 
minute. This rate of flow is con- 
trolled by a needle valve in the 
inlet pipe supplying each trough. 
The outlet pipe of each trough is 
a nipple which is adjustable in 
height. The height of the nipple 
controls the level in the trough 
but has no effect upon the rate 
of flow. This nipple empties into 
a funnel on a pipe which feeds 
back into the circulatory tank. It 
is at this point, where the over- 
flow runs into the funnel, that 
tests are frequently made to de- 
termine the rate of flow through 
each trough. 


Circulating the Size 


The accompanying diagram of 
our circulatory system may be of 
interest. The diagram shows only 
one system, but at least two such 
complete systems are desirable 
and sometimes necessary. For in- 
stance, if some of the nylon is to 
be tinted, it is necessary that a 
separate system be used for each 
color used. Even where no tinting 
is done, two systems are desirable 
so that it will not be necessary to 
stop the sizing machines at those 
times when the circulatory sys- 
tem must-be cleaned out. 

The entire system must be 
cleaned out with hot water once 
each week. Where only one cir- 
culatory system is used, this clean- 
ing can be done over the week-end 
if the machines are shut down at 
those times. However, it is cus- 
tomary to run the sizing machines 
continuously, 24 hours’ per day, 
séven days per week. Consequent- 
ly, it would be necessary to stop 
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the sizing machines if only one 
circulatory system were used. The 
extra systems are identical with 
the one shown in the diagram and 
are coupled to the pipes which 
feed the sizing troughs with suit- 
able valves to enable the size from 
any one system to be circulated 
through the troughs of any one 
row of sizing machines, With more 
than one circulatory system, any 
one of the systems can be stopped 
for cleaning, without stopping the 
sizing machines, by simply rout- 
ing the size from one of the other 
systems to the trough normally 
supplied by the system to be 
cleaned. 

Each circulatory system con- 
sists of a head tank of approxi- 
mately 10-gallon capacity and a 
circulatory tank of about 40-gal- 
lon capacity. The flow of the 
size through the system is by grav- 
ity, except from the circulatory 
tank up to the head tank, where a 
stainless steel rotary pump with a 
20-gallon per minute capacity is 
used, 

Between the pump and the head 


tank is a pot filter, and between 
the pump and the filter is a pres- 
sure gauge which indicates the 
amount of size being pumped from 
the circulatory tank through the 
pot filter and to the head tank. 


Controlling the Volume 
Pumped to Head Tank 


Since the capacity of the pump 
is constant, 20 gallons per minute, 
it is necessary to have some way 
to control the amount of size being 
pumped through to the head tank. 
A by-pass is used between the 
pump and the pot filter for that 
purpose, a valve in the by-pass be- 
ing provided to regulate the 
amount of flow through the filter. 
For example, when our sizing ma- 
chines are drawing the maximum 
amount from the head tank, the 
pressure gauge will indicate that 
3.75 gallons per minute are being 
raised up to the head tank. The 
difference between 3.75 and 20 
gallons is therefore being revolved 
around the by-pass and back 
through the pump. 

The pot filter must be cleaned 


out at intervals, and our method 
is that when the pressure gauge 
shows five pounds, it means that 
the pot filter is choked up and 
must be cleaned. At that time, the 
filter tube is removed and re- 
wrapped with about five laps of 
cheesecloth. 

As can be seen from the dia- 
gram, the size flows from the head 
tank to the troughs of the sizing 
machines through a pipe from the 
bottom of the tank. Since it is nec- 
essary that the sizing solution be 
kept in constant circulation, over- 
flow pipes are provided at the top 
of the head tank so that the sur- 
plus being pumped to that tank 
will flow back into the circulatory 
tank. 

When we first installed our siz- 
ing equipment, we had only one 
overflow pipe from the head tank 
to the circulatory tank. We have 
found that we get best results 
when the outlet of this main over- 
flow pipe, as it leaves the head 
tank, is three-fourths full. If it 
operates under three-fourths full, 
too much air is sucked through 
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A view of nylon sizing machines in a large processing plant 


with the size and into the circu- 
latory tank. This caused the solu- 
tion in the circulatory tank to 
foam up and frequently overflow 
on the floor. On the other hand, 
if the outlet of the overflow pipe 
got above three-fourths full, the 
head tank would frequently over- 
flow, because of failure on the part 
of the attendant to discover in 
time that too much size was be- 
ing pumped into the head tank. 


The Value of a Secondary 
Overflow Pipe 


In order to insure the correct 
height of the size in the overflow 
outlet, we installed a secondary 
overflow pipe from the head tank 
to the circulatory tank as shown 
on the diagram. The bottom of 
this secondary outlet is at a point 
exactly three-fourths of the way up 
the main overflow outlet. There- 
fore, when the size is barely run- 
ning through the secondary pipe, 
as indicated through the window 
of the flow indicator, the attend- 
ant knows that the main overflow 
is three-fourths full, which is the 
ideal condition. By the use of 
this secondary overflow, all the at- 
tendants have to do is to keep the 
by-pass valve adjusted so _ that 
there is always a small amount of 
size running through the secon- 
dary overflow. 

Since the relative humidity in 
the sizing room is low, evapora- 
tion of water from the size is con- 
stantly taking place, thus increas- 
ing its viscosity. To counteract 
this loss of water, it is necessary 
to add distilled water frequently to 
the size solution to maintain its 
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viscosity of between 115 and 125 
Saybolt seconds. Under normal op- 
erating conditions, the amount of 
evaporation is constant, and we 
have found that the amount of wa- 
ter required per hour to reduce the 
viscosity does not vary. 

The amount of size solution in 
the system is constantly being de- 
pleted by being picked up by the 
yarn, which means that fresh size 
must be added to the system at 
regular intervals. Naturally, the 
new size added should be at a 
viscosity of about 120 seconds, the 
same as the size already in circu- 
lation. 

Our method of adding new size 
to the system is probably unique. 
The storage tank for new size is 
in another room, approximately 50 
feet away from the sizing room. 
The size solution is purchased in 
50-gallon drums and is poured 
from these drums into our storage 
tank. The storage tank is of 
course covered to prevent evapora- 
tion. This storage tank is con- 
nected to the circulatory tank by 
an ordinary garden hose, with an 
auxiliary rotary pump in the line. 
This pump is controlled by a 
switch in the sizing room, and 
when additional size is needed in 
the circulatory system, all the op- 
erator has to do is to press a but- 
ton, thus starting the auxiliary 
pump. As soon as enough size has 
been pumped into the circulatory 
tank, the switch button is pressed 
again to stop the motor. Since the 
garden hose is filled with size so- 
lution, no evaporation can take 
place when the auxiliary pump is 
not in use. 


This pump also comes in to good 
advantage when it is necessary to 
clean out the circulatory system. 
The pump is reversible, so that 
when the system is to be cleaned, 
the pump is reversed and all the 
size from the circulatory system 
is pumped to the storage tank. Aft- 
er the system is cleaned, the size 
is then pumped back into the cir- 
culatory tank and then throughout 
the system. 


Size Roll Speeds 


As has already been indicated, 
the amount of size picked up by 
the end, as it passes across the 
size roll in the trough, is regulated 
by the speed of the size roll. This 
is true because the amount of con- 
tact of the end with the size roll 
and the level of the size solution 
in the trough are constant for all 
yarns. Therefore, the only vari- 
able is the speed of the size roll, 
and experience has shown what 
these speeds should be for differ- 
ent deniers and different twists. 

Although the speed of the roll 
is to some extent determined by 
the amount of twist, our experi- 
ence has been that, for an average 
twist specification, the roll speed 
should be 10 rpm. for 20 denier; 
13 rpm. for 30 denier; 11.25 rpm. 
for 40 denier; 11 rpm. for 60 de- 
nier; 18.2 rpm. for 70 denier; and 
13.73 rpm. for 80 denier. 

If the viscosity of the size so- 
lution is kept at about 120 sec- 
onds Saybolt and the atmospheric 
conditions of 84 degrees F. and 
50% relative humidity are main- 
tained, there should be very little 
difficulty in obtaining the proper 
amount of size application to the 
yarn. 

On 20, 30 and 40 denier yarn, 
we run three spinner take-up 
shafts on to one size tube—each 
shaft containing about 10 ounces 
of yarn—thus producing a pack- 
age on the sizing machine contain- 
ing approximately 30 ounces. We 
run two 5-B bobbins, a total of 
about 20 ounces, of 60, 70 and 80 
denier yarn on a tube. 

The tension of each end on the 
sizing machines is tested twice 
each day. A Sipp-Eastwood tenso- 
meter is used, and we adjust the 
tension on 20 and 30 denier yarns 
for 8 grams. For 40 denier yarn, 


(Continued on page 126) 
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The Printing of Piecegoods 
and Related Processes 


By Arthur E. Hirst 


Technician, Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 


THIS IS the seventh and concluding article in the series by Mr. Hirst 

and deals with the finishing operations. Included are descriptions 
of the swing tenter, calender and other types of finishing equipment, 
as well as treatment of the embossing, pre-shrinkage and Sanforizing 


processes. 


The previous six articles have appeared consecutively since the 
December 1944 issue and have covered the preparatory — en- 
graving, printing, ageing and soaping.—The Editor ... 


Artiele 7@ 


THE FINISHING operations fol- 

lowing the soaping are so di- 
verse for the many types of goods 
that only a very superficial de- 
scription can be given in this se- 
ries. Some of the machines are 
common to the treatment of all 
goods, so we shall confine our- 
selves largely to the description of 
the equipment. 

Ordinary cotton goods—such as 
percales, voiles, draperies — as 
they come from the soaping de- 
partment are impregnated with 
starch, dextrines, softening pastes, 
etc., in a heavy two- or three-bow] 
mangle placed in front of a stack 
of dry cans and a tenter frame. 
The dryer and tenter speeds are 
synchronized by threading the 
cloth over rollers on a gate be- 
tween the units, the gate rising 
and falling as the tension changes, 
and this operates a rheostat. The 
usual 90-foot tenter frame is en- 
closed in a well insulated hous- 
ing which encases steam coils and 
ducts from which issues a hot air 
blast blowing on the goods as they 
are stretched to the proper width. 
The selvages are grasped by the 
clips of two endless side chains, 
which diverge for some distance 
and then run parallel up to the 
delivery end, where the cloth is 
wound. The cloth, being damp for 


some distance, may thus be 
stretched in the width without 
tearing, 


For some very sheer cotton 
goods, such as organdies, which 
must retain their sheer appear- 
ance and be tentered without fear 
of splitting, a special machine is 


employed, called a swing tenter. 
By the use of an additional motor, 
driving rods and cams, the sides of 
the frame are caused to oscillate 
lengthwise alternately. Thus, as 
the goods are drawn along by the 
chains a similar motion is impart- 
ed to the threads. | 

Crooked patterns and filling 
threads may be straightened on 
the tenter by various types of weft 
straighteners, some controlled by 
a workman who adjusts and re- 
adjusts, as necessary, the setting 
of a pair of rollers guiding the 
cloth; some by manual adjustment 
of the chains; some by an appli- 
cation of the electric eye. Modern 
tenters and heating arrangements 
permit a running speed of 125 
yards per minute and more. 

Low count cloths are frequently 
“back-filled” to close up the inter- 
stices between the threads to give 








Uvuurtesy, Wone:ut Beevers Compuny 
Photoelectric filling straightener on cloth tenter 
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an appearance of a better grade 
and to impart more body. The fill- 
ing material is heavy paste made 
by boiling starch, clay or talc, a 
binder and a softener. Since such 
a mix laid on the print would ob- 
scure it to a greater or less ex- 
tent, it is applied to the back of 
the goods on a “Tommy Dodd”, 
the cloth passing around a large 
wooden bowl revolving in the fin- 
ishing paste. The close adherence 
of the cloth to the bow! prevents 
the material from penetrating onto 
the face, so that the printed fig- 
ures are left unaffected. Excess is 
scraped off by a doctor blade, and 
the print passes to a tenter or 
dryer. Where the latter is a stack 
of dry cans, the first few cans 
carry little steam or are replaced 
by reels, so that the starchy ma- 
terial is prevented from caking on 
the can surfaces. 

A recent improvement on tenter 
frames is the moisture regulator, 
such as is used on cotton mill 
slashers. By means of this ma- 
chine, the speed of the tenter is 
governed by the amount of mois- 
ture in the cloth as it emerges 
from the frame, thus permitting 
the retention of a predetermined 
percentage of water. 
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Some types of finishes, particu- 
larly the back-filled, require 
dampening before the next opera- 
tion of calendering. This treat- 
ment is equivalent to dampening 
of garments by the housewife be- 
fore ironing and is carried out by 
passing the goods at high speed 
over a fine water spray rising 
from a high velocity, long-bristled 
cylindrical brush or atomizer— 
then winding. 


Calendering 


The purpose of the following 
operation of calendering is to im- 
part a luster and better “hand” to 
the goods. The calender is com- 
posed of a number of heavy rolls 
—two or more—set one above the 
other to furnish a nip under heavy 
pressure. They are composed al- 
ternately of iron or steel and corn 
husk, or in some cases, of cotton 
or paper in place of husk. The 
metal roll is usually heated by 
steam or gas. 

The husk, paper or cotton rolls 
are made by stacking the raw ma- 
terial around a heavy shaft in a 
press and subjecting it to prolonged 
tremendous pressure. After days of 
pressure, the mass has been con- 
densed into a compact, hard cylin- 
der which is turned down to a per- 
fectly smooth surface, Before use 
on cloth, the rolls are run in the 
calender against the heated metal 
rolls until a highly glazed surface 
results, and the surface must be 
kept free from damage by frequent 
washing and running-in, or even 
by turning off some of the filling. 
Pressure on these calenders runs 
up into many tons. 

The usual run of print cloths is 
simply passed through the nips of 
the calender to receive the gloss, 
but some special finishes require 
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deviations from this routine and 
the use of special calenders. 
Finished results requiring round- 
ed threads and dull lustre may be 
“chased’”’. A chasing calender is the 
simple multi-roller type such as de- 
scribed as far as the rolls are con- 
cerned, but the machine is equipped 
with a bank of small rollers over 
which the cloth is so threaded that 


a number of layers of the piece - 


run through the same nip at the 
same time, as shown in the dia- 
gram. 


The Schreiner Calender 


Fine goods, such as broadcloths, 
sateens and pongees, which are to 
carry a deep-seated, silky luster 
without the appearance of a super- 
ficial glaze, are run over a Schreiner 
calender. On this heavy two-roll 
machine the steel roll is engraved 
with many fine parallel lines 
spiralled around the circumference. 
The engraving is carried out by 
making up a die and mill, as is 


done in the mill process for pre- 
paring a printing roller, and run- 
ning the mill on a plain steel cylin- 
der, which finally carries 240 to 
360 lines to the inch, 240 being the 
usual scale. 

An automatic process for milling 
the lines on the cylinder was de- 
vised some years ago by the fore- 
man engraver of a large print 
works. By its use, the mill can be 
set on the cylinder, the machine 
started and allowed to run with 
practically no attention until the 
engraving is completed. 

Schreiner calenders are run un- 
der very high hydraulic pressure, 
which can be regulated to a com- 
paratively fine degree by varying 
the number of heavy iron weights 
on the compressor. This arrange- 
ment also gives flexibility in pres- 
sure and permits, by use of a valve, 
of immediate release when desired. 
One disadvantage of the Schreiner- 
ing process is that, under such 
high pressure, seams would, if 
passed through the nip, mark the 
composition bowl and so give im- 
pressions on the cloth. For this 
reason, the seam threads are usual- 
ly removed and replaced by past- 
ing the ends together. Also, 
by depressing a lever, the seams 
may be jumped—that is, the two 
rolls are momentarily separated to 
allow the seams to pass through the 
nip without pressure. Unfortunate- 
ly, even when operated with the 
greatest skill, a certain area of 
cloth passes through without im- 
pressions of ‘the engraving, and in 
a long run, a considerable yardage 
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is tound to be without luster. 

Where a very high glaze is re- 
quired on cotton goods, a friction 
calender is used. This consists of a 
heated metal roll and a husk and 
cotton bowl, geared in such a way 
that the former revolves at a higher 
speed than the latter, thus giving a 
polishing action. The glaze, pro- 
duced on the side of the cloth next 
to the metal roll, is not resistant to 
washing. Permanent glazes are pro- 
duced by a chemical process earlier 
in the finishing operation. 


Embossing 


Embossing is carried out in a 
manner similar to Schreinering. 
When a style is to show a distinct 
raised pattern, the steel roll is 
deeply engraved with the required 
pattern and run for some hours 
against the composition roll, which 
thus receives an impression of the 
pattern, just as a printing roller 
is engraved by a mill. By running 
through the nip, the goods receive 
the corresponding impression, 
which, however, will be removed 
completely if and when they are 
washed. Great care is necessary to 
avoid tendering of the threads by 
too deep engraving. 

Two- and three-bowl silk calen- 
ders are plain calenders, usually of 
lighter weight than those used on 
cotton goods. By using a very light 
pressure, they can be used to break 
down a firm finish and produce a 
more lofty hand on such fabrics as 
spun rayons. 


Other Finishing Equipment 


Some cottons, especially those 
that have been backfilled, and some 
rayons may come from the calen- 
ders too stiff to meet requirements 
and may require “breaking’’. Sev- 
eral types of machines are built for 
the purpose. The button-breaker 
consists of a series of horizontal 
rollers carrying rounded brass but- 
tons. The goods are run under and 
over alternate rollers so that the 
hard film of finishing material be- 
comes flexible. 

Other breakers are of the spiral 
type. Here, instead of rollers carry- 
ing buttons, the machine consists 
of a semi-cylindrical rack of small- 
er spiral bars. As the cloth runs 
alternately over and under these 
revolving bars, the spiral effect, 
running in alternately opposite di- 
rections, has a softening action. 





Courtesy. B. F. Perkina € Son. Ine. 


Silk calender, used on such fabrics as spun rayon 


Pre-shrinking and Sanforizing 
have become very important proc- 
esses in the finishing of cotton 
goods of all types and promise to 
become of wider application as the 
ultimate consumer’s demands for 


non-shrinkable garments become 
more insistent. 
Pre-shrinking depends on the 


thorough wetting out of the goods 
in slack form on a conveyor and 
feeding them loosely into the tenter 
clips by means of a special attach- 
ment, the cloth thus acquiring a 
large proportion of its maximum 
shrinkage in the final process. 

Sanforizing is the ultimate in 
controlled shrinkage, producing fin- 
ished goods which will not shrink 
more than 1 per cent when laun- 
dered. The process consists of lay- 
ing the cloth on the blanket of a 
Palmer (a large drying cylinder) at 
the point of greatest expansion and 
holding it there by electrically heat- 
ed shoes until it comes in contact 
with the large steam heated cylin- 
der rotating around to receive it. 
The surface of the blanket con- 
tracts as its curvature reverses and 
shrinks the goods being processed. 
Excessive warp shrinkage is cor- 
rected by varying the speed of ro- 
tation of the cylinder. Shrinkage 
control is governed by subjecting 
cuttings of the goods to a standard- 
ized wash test and setting the ma- 
chine accordingly to give the warp 
and filling shrinkage to be expected 
in laundering. 
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The finishing of fabrics of syn- 
thetic fibers differs to a consider- 
able degree from that of cotton, 
and a detailed description would re- 
quire more space than is available 
in this article. Much of the equip- 
ment employed is the same 4s, or 
similar to, that used for cotton 
goods—tenter frames, calenders, 
pads, breakers, etc.—with some ad- 
ditional items. The padding ma- 
chines used for applying the fin- 
ishing materials are usually of a 
much lighter construction and are 
designated as quetches. 

Constituents of finishing pastes 
for rayons differ materially from 
those for cotton, starch not being 
satisfactory. Gum Arabic is used 
to some extent, as well as a few of 
the other natural gums, but they 
are rapidly being abandoned in fa- 
vor of certain synthetic products. 
By far the most popular filling 
materials now used are of the resin 
type, applied as a mixture of the in- 
dividual components, such as urea 
and formaldehyde, or as aqueous 
dispersons of polymerized resins. 
Most of these finishes require “cur- 
ing’—tthat is, heating the padded 
goods to a high temperature— 
though there is on the market a 
very satisfactory finishing paste of 
the nature of an emulsion of an in- 
soluble resin, which does not re- 
quire curing. The urea-formalde- 
hyde type is used in the production 
of crease-resistant finishes. Most of 
these resin types are characterized 
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Photo, courtesy Van Vlaanderen Machine Company 


A decater of the type described in this article 


by permanence and lofty hand and 
are applicable to filament and staple 
fiber types of fabrics. 

Cationic softeners, which actual- 
ly combine with the fiber, and sul- 
phonated alcohols are also suitable 
for rayons. 

Rayon fabrics, especially the 
more delicate types, are customari- 
ly dried in heated chambers of the 
loop or Airlay type, the latter hav- 
ing excellent productive capacity 
due to its efficiency at high speeds. 
Vacuum slot extractors are fre- 
quently placed ahead of the dryer 
to remove a large proportion of the 
moisture. 

One process not used on cotton 
goods—but very frequently on ray- 
ons—is decatizing, which consists 
of winding the goods along with a 
heavy blanket onto a large perforat- 
ed drum, thus giving alternate lay- 
ers of blanket and goods. Steam is 
then passed into the drum and 
seeps through the fabric for a 
few minutes, then is exhausted 
mechanically and the goods and 
blanket unwound. Mellow hands 
are obtained by this treatment. 


Make-Up 


From the finishing departments 
the print is sent to the make-up de- 
partment for inspection, folding, 
winding, etc. Cotton goods to be 
shipped to cutters are usually in- 
spected on a hooker. Here they are 
threaded over a blade which swings 
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back and forth, laying the goods in 
a compact pile of laps, usually 36 
inches long, on the table of the 
machine. Defects are marked or 
cut out by the operator. Seams are 
removed and the piece transferred 
to a table, where the exact yardage 
of the piece is determined by count- 
ing the laps, and a yardage sticker 
is attached. The location of small 
defects, up to a given maximum 
number, may be marked by “allow- 
ance tickets” on the selvage. 

Prints for the retail trade are 
usually “doubled and rolled”. To 
put them into this form, they are 
run off on a special machine from 
the rolls as received from the fin- 
ishing department, doubled over, 
selvage to selvage, and wound on 
fiber boards, thus giving a neat, 
compact package half the finished 
width. Doubled and rolled goods, 
as a rule, are made up in shorter 
lengths than the pieces to be used 
by the cutting trade. Some prints 
—notably draperies, linings and 
cutter’s rayons—are simply wound 
on paper tubes, 

From here the made-up fabrics 
are sent to the papering and ticket- 
ing tables, where the operative puts 
on paper bands, wraps the pieces 
in the desired material, such as pa- 
per or cellophane when so ordered, 
and attaches tags or stickers giving 
the yardage data. Cutters’ goods 
may be shipped without papering. 
Finally, the pieces are packed in 


cartons or wooden cases and are 
ready for shipment. 


Conclusion 


This article concludes the series 
on printing and related processes. 
The descriptions do not by any 
means cover all details of the work 
nor give even the faintest idea of 
the many troubles inherent even 
in a well directed print works. To 
turn out an acceptable print, eter- 
nal vigilance by every person in- 
volved is essential, and a few min- 
utes of inattention on the part of 
the operator of almost any machine 
may give rise to spoilage which will 
mean the difference between profit 
and loss. Yet, with all the chemical, 
mechanical, artistic and executive 
skill required to give the ultimate 
consumer a print of attractive and 
durable color combinations, fine 
finish and long-wearing qualities, 
the profit—if any—per yard has 
been pathetically small. 


——_@—_—_- 


South Carolina Manufacturers 
Hold Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the South 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, held May 12 at the Poinsett Ho- 
tel, Greenville, president Ben F. Ha- 
good discussed the steadily tightening 
manpower situation. The migration of 
workers from farms to the mills has 
practically stopped for the present, he 
said, and mills of South Carolina are 
facing one of the most critical periods 
of their history. But some way must 
be found, he urged, to meet the in- 
creasing yardage demands of the Army 
and Navy, the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements and Lend-Lease. 

Reviewing association activities of 
the past year, Mr. Hagood said that 
$2,000 had again been awarded in 
prizes to winners of the five-acre cot- 
ton contest in South Carolina, with re- 
newal of the contest authorized for 
another year. He outlined the organ- 
ization of the J. E. Sirrine Textile 
Foundation, with an endowment of a 
million dollars for textile leadership 
training. He announced publication of 
“Life in Mill Communities” by Dr. Wil- 
liam Simpson, which gives an authen- 
tie picture of cotton mill villages, he 
said, and has been placed in leading 
libraries of the association. 

Re-elected officers of the South 
Carolina Association inelude the fol- 
lowing: B. F. Hagood, Easley, presi- 
dent; S. H. Swint, Graniteville, vice- 
president; William P. Jacobs, Clinton, 
executive vice-president and treasurer ; 
J. B. Cauthen, Clinton, secretary. 
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The Systematic Training of 


Textile Employees 





By J. H. Groves’ and H. O. Carlton? 


THIS IS the second and concluding article on the methods being used 

in several Georgia mills, as developed by the War Manpower 
Commission and the Industrial Education Department of the Georgia 
School of Technology, to meet the critical manpower shortage now 
faced by the textile industry. The first article appeared in the May 
issue and dealt with the selection and training of instructors, job analy- 
ses and instructional plans. Covered here are the operation of the 
program and the results which may be expected.—The Editor ; 


Artiele 2 


THE FINAL selection of instruc- 

tors is made following the 
necessary preparations described in 
the first article, and this planned 
training is now put into operation 
in the selected department or de- 
partments of the plant. 

The selection of the shift or 
shifts on which the training is to 
be operated is left entirely to the 
plant management. In some plants, 
the program is operated on all three 
shifts, while in others it is operated 
on only one or two shifts. 

The newly employed, inexperi- 
enced worker is sent to the train- 
ing supervisor and assigned to one 
of the qualified trained instructors. 

Instruction in the basic. manipu- 
lative operations of the job is given 
to each learner for half of each day 
during the first week. This in- 
struction is given either on machin- 
ery set aside for the purpose in a 
room apart from the regular pro- 
duction room or on machinery in 
the regular production room, de- 
pending upon the facilities avail- 
able locally. 

Instruction in the items of ori- 
entation previously mentioned is 
given to each learner for the re- 
maining half of each day during the 
first week. This part of the train- 
ing is given in a room set aside for 
the purpose, where machinery noise 
will not interfere with the discus- 
sion, and on observation trips 
through the various departments of 
the plant, followed by discussions 
in the class room. 





1. Chief of Training, War Manpower 
Commission. 

2. Assistant Professor of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Georgia School of Technology. 


Some of the instruction in the 
orientation items is concerned with 
information immediately applicable 
to the learner and hence is of im- 
mediate effect. Instruction in oth- 
er items of information, not im- 
mediately applicable, and in those 
items hopefully calculated to devel- 
op desirable attitudes, must of 
necessity be “cold storage” instruc- 
tion; and the effects, if any, can- 
not be determined until long after 
the learner has been processed and 
has come into contact with the 
realities of his job, with his fel- 
low-workers and with his super- 
visors. Caution must be exercised 
not to overdo the presentation of 
“cold storage’’ instruction. 


Manipulative Instruction 


After the first week, training 
emphasis is placed on manipula- 
tive instruction, which is given un- 





der actual operating cenditions on 
machinery in the production de- 
partment. Each learner is drilled 
on each of the operations as need- 
ed and, when ready, is assigned 
to a small segment of a job; for 
example, one side of spinning. The 
learner later is assigned, as his 
skill increases, to larger segments 
of a job and gradually progresses 
to a full-job assignment. 

Workers who were employed be- 
fore the installation of this train- 
ing, but who have not reached full- 
job proficiency, are assigned to 
the instructor for further develop- 
ment. In some instances, it has 
been found profitable both to the 
worker and to the plant to re- 
route these comparatively new 
workers through the full program 
as set up for learners. Workers 
who are to be upgraded from an 
unskilled job to a machine op- 
erative’s job are also assigned to 
the instructor and receive what- 
ever training is needed. 

Instruction during the first 
week of training is largely given 
on a group basis. All instruction 
in the items of orientation is giv- 
en on a group basis, with discus- 
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A class in loom fixing receiving instruction on a dobby loom 
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sion from the entire group. In- 
struction in the manipulative op- 
erations is given on both a group 
and an individual basis during the 
first week, with each learner 
spending approximately the same 
length of time on each item as 
does every other learner. Here, as 
in every other group of persons, 
individual: differences begin to 
show up, and some learners begin 
to acquire skill more rapidly than 
do others. 

Individual instruction and indi- 
vidual progression of each learner 
is the rule after the first week, 
with learners coming together in 
groups only when the instructor 
wishes to discuss with two or 
more learners some point upon 
which these learners are engaged 
at the particular moment. This in- 
dividual instruction and progres- 
sion is made possible through the 
careful training of the instructors 
and through the thorough organi- 
zation of the instruction. It is 
important that all learners under 
the same instructor be placed as 
nearly as possible in the same 
area of the department, so that 
the instructor may readily go from 
one to the other. 


Learners Under Control of 
Trained Instructor 


The learners should be under 
the control of, and should receive 
all their instruction from, the 
qualified trained instructor from 
the time they enter the training 
program until they are ready to 
pe delivered to the production su- 
pervisors as qualified to handle a 
full job. Only in this way can the 
learners develop those methods of 
work agreed upon as being’ desir- 
able for the particular plant and 
be protected from the influence of 
those in every plant who would at- 
tempt to show some “short-cuts” 
that lead only to the development 
of undesirable work habits. 

The instructor supervises the 
learners and trains them accord- 
ing to the plans and methods 
agreed upon, keeps accurate rec- 
ords of each learner’s attendance 
and progress, keeps the training 
and production supervisors in- 
formed as to the performance of 
each learner and obtains. from the 
production supervisors, either di- 
rectly or through the training su- 
pervisor, the assignment of suffi- 
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Formerly a man’s job, doffing is 
now being done by women 


cient machinery as needed. 

The training supervisor super- 
vises the work of the instructors, 
seeing that they follow the estab- 
lished plans and methods and as- 
Sisting them in their problems 
with the learners. The training 
supervisor also handles the details 
of the training with production 
supervisors, with management and 
with vocational representatives 
and, in addition, assists in the 
further development of training 
plans. 

Some plants have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of hav- 
ing the local vocational authorities 
employ the full-time instructors 
and conduct the training in ac- 
cordance with the policies of the 
vocational war production train- 
ing program. At these plants the 
instructors are under the direction 
and control of, and are paid by, 
the local vocational authorities, 
who work closely with the plant 
training supervisors. Such an ar- 
rangement is made only after com- 
plete agreement between plant and 
vocational officials on all details 
of operation. 

Other plants have preferred to 
retain control of the instructors 
and to operate the training them- 
selves through the training super- 
visors, with the vocational repre- 
sentatives acting only in an ad- 
visory capacity. 


The vocational teacher-trainer 
who sets up any training plan 
makes periodic visits to check its 
progress. This man, as well as 
other state and local vocational 
personnel, is available for any as- 
sistance that may be needed in 
connection with the training as set 
up or with the development of ad- 
ditional training, regardless of 
whether the plant or the Vocation- 
al Education department is in con- 
trol of operations. 


Instructor Should Have 
No Other Duties 


An effective system of training 
machine operatives requires that 
the instructor be relieved of all 
duties except those of instruction. 
The spinner, weaver or other op- 
erative assigned to the task of 
training a learner or learners—in 
addition to her primary task of 
operating a set of sides, a stand of 
looms or a full assignment of oth- 
er machinery—can at best give 
only casual, unorganized instruc- 
tion to the learner. It is so often 
true that, in these cases, the in- 
terest of the full-job operative- 
instructor in the further develop- 
ment of the learner ceases when 
the learner becomes of some as- 
sistance in running the job. 

Witness the superintendent who, 
upon investigating as to why no 
doffers had been produced from 
the learners assigned _ several 
weeks before to his best regular 
production doffers for training, 
discovered that the learners had 
become very adept at getting 
empty boxes and bobbins and in 
pouring up yarn, but had never 
been shown how to bear down a 
frame, wind the rack, doff or piece 
up. 

It is, of course, to be expected 
that at times the overseer or su- 
perintendent, with a _ definite 
shortage of experienced help and 
being pushed each day for more 
production, will consider the im- 
mediate problem and perhaps ob- 
ject to taking an experienced spin- 
ner off a 12-side job to devote her 
entire time to training learners. 
However, if by so doing, enough 
spinners can be produced in a 
comparatively short number of 
weeks to run not 12, but 48 or 
60 more sides, it would seem prof- 
itable for the overseer or super- 
intendent to take a slightly longer- 
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range view of the matter and let 
the spinner devote her time to 
training. 

It has been found helpful in 
some instances to offer, when 
possible, to the full-time instruc- 
tor the incentive of a slightly 
higher pay rate than that for the 
job from which the instructor was 
taken. 


Results of the Program 


Various difficulties were en- 
countered in the organization and 
operation of this training scheme 
in the first plants served, as must 
be expected in the initial stages of 
any development. Among these 
difficulties, which delayed for a 
time the realization of the maxi- 
mum results reasonably expected, 
were the failure in some _ in- 
stances to develop with all con- 
cerned a clear understanding of 
the objectives and details of the 
proposal, the necessity of revising 
some of the earlier analyses to 
make them entirely suitable and 
the making of some mistakes in 
the selection of instructors. How- 
ever, these troubles have given to 
both plant and vocational person- 
nel valuable experience in making 
necessary corrections in proced- 
ures and details and have cleared 
the way for more efficient instal- 
lations in the future. 

Also, the problems of a shortage 
of available learners and of a high 
rate of turnover have been en- 
countered since the start of the 
program, and they have had some 
effect upon its operation. 

On the credit side, however, re- 
ports from the plants now being 
served indicate that this. thor- 
oughly planned and closely super- 
vised training has proved to be of 
great value in reducing training 
time, in adjusting new employees 
to plant conditions and in deter- 
mining the jobs for which new 
employees are best suited. 

An accurate statement regard- 
ing the reduction in training time 
effected by this systematic pro- 
cedure is difficult to make, due to 
the absence in many plants of 
positive records regarding the 
time previously required. How- 
ever, an estimate of from twenty 
to thirty per cent reduction ap- 
pears reasonable at the present 
time from the early reports that 
have been received. 





A spinner putting up an end on a 
filling spinning frame 


In the first plant using this 
program, the first spinning learn- 
er was graduated to a full job in 
ten weeks. Also, in this plant at 
the same time, two other learners 
were approaching full-job profi- 
ciency in their ninth week, anoth- 
er had reached three-fourths of a 
job in five weeks and two others 
were on half a job each at the end 
of three weeks. 

The first definite result from 
another plant was the develop- 
ment of three full-job spinners in 
nine weeks, which this plant man- 
agement considered exceptional. 
Still another plant reported that 
four girls had been developed to 
a full assignment on &’s yarn, half 
on colored work, in ten weeks, 
whereas that plant previously had 
been satisfied to train a spinner 
on colored work in from four to 
six months. This plant also noted 
considerable reduction in the time 
required to develop a learner from 
two-thirds of a job to a full job. 
A coarse yarn mill reported train- 
ing spinners in eight weeks and 
doffers in from five to seven 
weeks. 


Early Determination of Aptitudes 


One superintendent pointed out 
that thorough training of and 
constant attention to the learners 
had been of great value in his 
plant through making possible the 
early determination of suitability 
for textile work and of aptitude 
for specific jobs. Learners coming 
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to the plant with no idea of tex- 
tile working conditions quickly re- 
ceive a picture of these conditions, 
and those unable or unwilling to 
adjust themselves to the condi- 
tions either drop out or are re- 
leased at an early date, before an 
appreciable amount of time and 
money are spent on their train- 
ing. Too, learners demonstrate 
early in this systematic training 
whether or not they have the 
aptitudes for specific jobs. Several 
who quite evidently had no apti- 
tude for the jobs for which they 
started training, but who gave in- 
dications of the possession of some 


- desirable traits, were transferred 


and trained for other jobs before 
they became discouraged, thus 
saving valuable employees as well 
as reducing training costs. 


Fewer Complaints— 
Less Turnover 


An interesting comment was re- 
ceived from one overseer of spin- 
ning, who stated that, while for- 
merly his experienced employees 
complained about having to run a 
job behind a newly trained em- 
ployee, since the introduction into 
his plant of this thorough train- 
ing, the experienced employees 
had stopped complaining about the 
way the learners ran the sides. 
This overseer considers this fact 
as a good yardstick with which to 
measure the results of the train- 
ing. 

Some textile officials are of the 
opinion that definite attention to 
learners has tended to reduce to a 
small degree the turnover among 
the newer employees. No definite 
proof of this has been received as 
yet, due to the many factors in- 
volved in turnover, although it is 
hoped that a reduction in turn- 
over will eventually become one of 
the results. 

Superintendents, overseers and 
other personnel of the plants as- 
sisted have expressed themselves 
as believing that the ideas and 
procedures included in this plan 
are fundamentally sound; that, in 
the light of present conditions, the 
results achieved thus far fully jus- 
tify the efforts and costs required 
to institute and operate the train- 
ing; and that such a program 
should be a part of the permanent 
plans of any progressive textile 
plant. 
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MANPOWER—where to get it, how to train it, how to utilize it. 


Georgia Association Stresses 
Manpower Situation 


This 


was the focal point of discussion at the 44th annual convention 
of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, held May 26 at the 


Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 


In the leading speech of the day, reproduced 


elsewhere in this issue, Frank A. Constangy, deputy regional director, 
War Manpower Commission, 7th Region, Atlanta, discussed three close- 
ly interwoven phases of the problem, presenting at least one new 


source of supply and one new approach to morale building. 


In his an- 


nual address to the association, president Guy 1. Parmenter called man- 
power “the problem uppermost in the minds of textile mill management 
today” and outlined possibilities of solution. 


Manpower “has not been given the at- 
tention in the Textile Industry that it 
has in other war industries,” said Mr. 
Parmenter. “In contrast, shipyards, air 
craft and munitions plants have been 
highly dramatized and _ glamorized. 
Also, those plants have operated on a 
cost plus basis, permitting wage rates 
impossible for the textile industry to 
meet. As a result, they have lured 
away thousands upon thousands of tex- 
tile workers. This loss, plus the thou- 
sands taken into the armed services, 
has virtually stripped the industry of 
most of its skilled and key employees. 
Now, with unskilled, untrained work- 
ers, we are called upon to increase 
production, a feat that is well nigh 
impossible.” 

Mr. Parmenter urged that moving 
pictures, radio programs, booklets and 
posters be used to inform, not just 
employees, but the general public of 
the wartime role of textiles. “These pic- 
tures should be made in both the 35 and 
16 mm. size for showing in local the- 
aters, plants, small auditoriums and 
churches,” he said, “so that every man, 
woman and child in every city, town 
and village where a mill is located 
ean see them. Along with the moving 
picture program should be a series of 
radio programs especially designed for 
mill workers; also suitable posters, not 
of airplanes, tanks and guns, but fea- 
turing textiles, and again, with special 
emphasis on critical materials.” 

“Last, but by no means least,” he 
continued, “strong letters of appeal 
should be written to employees from 
high government leaders such as Don- 
ald Nelson and Gen. Marshall, men 
who are known to the rank and file 
of the people, and not from the head 
of some division in the WPB or WMC 
whom none of the workers ever heard 
of. These letters should be published 
in the iocal papers, plant papers, put 
up on bulletin boards—in fact, given 
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H. O. Ball, the new president of 
Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia 


the widest publicity possible.” 

On the postwar outlook, Mr. Par- 
menter discussed the three major prob- 
lems of employment, plant reconver- 
sion and the competition of synthetic 
fibers. He concluded with a brief sum- 
mary of association activities during 
the year, stressing the importance of 
establishing an annual safety contest 
to be sponsored by the association. 

The third address of the morning 
was by Robert W. Philip, president, 
Callaway Institute, LaGrange, Ga. Mr. 
Philip discussed the institute as “An 
Example of Textile Research”’, 

Callaway Institute is now ten years 
old, he said, “and is chartered under 
the laws of Georgia as a non-profit 
corporation devoted to science, re- 
search and education. It has no stock- 
holders and no directors, and may dis- 
tribute a profit to no one. It has no 
members, no memberships, no mem- 






bership dues.” It differs from other re- 
search organizations in that the “work 
is conducted wholly under private con- 
tract, for an individual sponsor on each 
project, with the sponsor receiving ex- 
clusively the resuits of the work, in- 
cluding all patent rights and privi- 
leges.”’ 

At the luncheon meeting, J. Frank 
Rushton, Jr., president, Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, discussed “The 
Reconversion of America for Peace.” 
Our major postwar problem, he said, 
will not be reconversion of industry— 
that will be easy with pent-up con- 
sumer demands in America and recent- 
ly created demands abroad. The real 
problem will be reconversion of gov- 
ernment. 


Bureaucratic control of government, 
high taxes and increased costs of liv- 
ing will not disappear in the postwar 
world without some doing, he said. The 
3,300,000 employees in government bu- 
reaus, exclusive of the military, are not 
going to vote themselves out of high 
salaried jobs any more than labor 
unions are going to vote down their 
high wage scales. 

“The statement has been made by 
government officials: that industry 
must provide full employment; that if 
industry doesn’t provide full employ- 
ment, government will; that is the last 
stand of free private enterprise. Well, 
you know and I know that industry 
will employ exactly the number of men 
it is profitable for industry to employ 
and not one bit more. The purpose of 
industry is to provide a service at a 
profit or a product at a profit, and 
when it isn’t profitable to employ 
men, industry won’t. Therefore, if 
they are sincere in saying that indus- 
try must provide full employment, then 
... government must make it reason- 
ably possible for industry to make a 
profit or industry won’t.” 

At the afternoon meeting, the 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, H. O. Ball, 
treasurer, Pepperton Cotton Mills; vice- 
president, <A. Iliges, vice-president, 
Swift Spinning Mills; treasurer, A. B. 
Edge, Jr., vice-president, Callaway 
Mills. T. M. Forbes was re-elected 
executive vice-president. 

Newly elected dirctors include: B. 
E. Willingham, Jr.; W. R. Jackson, 
Marshall C. Stone, W. H. Taylor, S. 
Wayne Hempstead, Joe L Lanier, C L 
Hamilton. 
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THE THIRD in a series of “meetings-by-mail” was conducted this 
: spring by the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia. In normal 
times, this organization, composed of the superintendents and depart- 
ment heads of the cotton-textile mills of Georgia, holds two general 
round-table discussions a year—one in March covering carding and 
spinning topics; another in September, dealing with questions pertain- 


ing to slashing and weaving. 


In view of transportation difficulties and the need for the mill men 
to stay on their jobs under the wartime emergency, it was decided to 
dispense with the general meetings until the emergency is relieved. 
“Meetings-by-mail”, in which questions are submitted to the mills, and 
their replies made, by mail, were substituted. The first such discus- 
sion was held in the spring of 1948, on carding and spinning; the sec- 
ond, on slashing and weaving, was conducted in the fall of 1943. Due 
to space limitations, this report will cover only the carding discussion 


of the third “meeting-by-mail’”’. 


The answers to the spinning questions 


will be reported in the July issue of CoTTon. 


Julian M. Longley, general manager, 
The American Thread Company, Dal- 
ton, Ga., is general chairman of the 
organization. W. R. Beldon, plant 
manager, The Clark Thread Company 
of Georgia, Clarkdale, Ga., is vice 
general chairman. * This report, com- 
piled from the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire, was prepared by a special 
committee, appointed by Mr. Longley, 
consisting of J. H. Daughdrill, vice- 
president and general manager, MMC 
Division, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Seth Newsom, superintendent, 
Unity Spinning and Oakleaf plants, 
USEO Division, Callaway Mills; and 
Robert W. Philip, president and execu- 
tive director, Callaway Institute, Inc., 
LaGrange, who is secretary-treasurer 
of the association.. The committee was 
assisted by Roland L. Lee, Jr., cotton 
technologist of the Institute. 


Prize Winners 


In normal times, the organization 
awards attendance prizes at its meet- 
ings. In the “meetings-by-mail’’, two 
$25.00 War Bonds are awarded to the 
two mills whose names are drawn by 
lot from those participating. In the 
current discussion, the names of Mill 
No. 6, Pacolet Mfg. Co., Gainesville, 
Ga., and Calumet Plant, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., were drawn, and 
a bond has been sent to each of these 
plants, 

The organization has an associate 
membership, made up of salesmen and 
other representatives of concerns sup- 
plying materials and equipment to the 
mills, and two new hats were awarded 


to Ingram Dickinson and F. D. Jaco- 
way in a drawing made from the list 
of associate members in good standing 
for 1944. 

Twenty Georgia mills, representing 
a combined total of approximately 
1,051,000 spindles, answered the ques- 
tionnaire, and their answers are given 
in this report. 

Each mill answering the questions 
has been assigned a number, and that 
number is used throughout the report 
to identify that mill’s answer in each 
ease. For example, an answer shown 





Julian M. Longley, general manager 
of The American Thread Company, 
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Operating Executives Hold 
* Meeting-by-Mail”’ 


from “Mill No. 3” in the case of one 
question comes from the same mill as 
that identified as “Mill No. 3” in an- 
swer to other questions. This makes it 
possible to retain the identity of each 
mill throughout the report and to re- 
late its answer to any one question to 
its answers in other cases. If a milil’s 
number does not appear with the an- 
swer to a question, that mill did not 
answer the particular question. 


Question on Beater Speeds 


Question No. 1 was, “What beater 
speed is considered best for the follow- 
ing lay-out: One-process picker—two- 
beater sections, one Buckley and one 
Kirschner—making a 45-pound lap, 13.5 
ounces to the yard, every 6% minutes, 
from Strict Low Middling cotton %- 
inch staple? 

Inasmuch as the question failed to 
request that the beater diameters be 
included in the answers, the replies 
were somewhat difficult to analyze. 
The reply given by Mul No: 1 most 
clearly states the situation. It is as 
follows: “This is very difficult to an- 
swer because the previous machinery 
through which the stock goes has a 
great bearing on the work that you 
are required to do on a picker, particu- 
larly the amount of cleaning required. 
Then, too, the diameter of the two 
types of beaters is not specified. Our 
suggestion would be to run these beat- 
ers as fast as possible, without dam- 
aging the stock, on account of the ex- 
tremely high production indicated be- 
ing put through the picker.” 

Among the other replies, five mills 
gave their beater diameters with the 
speeds. For 16-inch Buckleys, speeds 
of 1,520 and 1,000 rpm. were given; 
for a 24-inch Buckley, 510; for a 30- 
inch, 760; and for a 40-inch, 650. Other 
speeds reported, without reference to 
the beater diameter, were 450, 520, 600, 
750, and 800 rpm. The speeds given 
for 16-inch Kirschners ranged from 
1,000 to 1,320 rpm. Mill No. 11 report- 
ed that, for cleaning, the Kirschner 
should be run at 1,170 rpm., but for 
breaking strength, this speed should 
be reduced to 950 rpm. Other speeds, 
without indication of beater diameter, 
were from 1,000 to 1,200 rpm. 


Methods of Stripping Cards 


The second question on carding was 
asked in three parts, as follows: 
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The special committee compiling the report. From the left, Seth 
Newsom, R. W. Philip, Roland L. Lee, Jr., and J. H. Draughdrill 


“(a) We would like to know the 
best method of stripping cards. There 
are several methods, such as the con- 
tinuous stripper, the vacuum stripper 
and others, as well as the old-time 
hand method. Which method do you 
prefer? Will the quality be as good, 
and can you make enough saving on 
waste and labor to justify buying new 
equipment? What is your experience 
with the new type of rotary pump? 

“(b) When stripping by vacuum, do 
you also periodically strip with the 
roller? That is, in addition to roller 
stripping before grinding? If so, give 
schedule. 

“(c) Explain your method of strip- 
ping. Do you strip with feed in? Do 
you cut feed out; if so, how long do 
you allow for cylinder to reload? How 
much waste do you allow to be made?” 

Mili No. 1 prefers the continuous 
stripper, except for low grade work, as 
is shown in their reply as follows: 
“We consider the continuous stripper 
the best all-round method of stripping 
cards, although we do operate vacuum 
strippers and also Saco-Lowell type 
strippers. By Saco-Lowell type strip- 
per, we mean the stripper that is fast- 
ened onto the card and has a regular 
stripping brush, and the strips are 
then taken from the brush by a vac- 
uum, but the vacuum does not operate 
against the clothing of the card. We 
use this type stripper on special low 
grade stock, as we believe that it will 
do a better job than will the continu- 
ous stripper. 

“We consider the continuous strip- 
per best due to the saving that you 
effect in manpower; in horsepower, 
if you are comparing it with a vacuum 
stripper; and in waste taken out, when 
compared with any type stripper. We 
further consider the overall quality 
throughout the cycl: equally good, and 
the sliver is more  niform. 
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“We have no figures that would in- 
dicate a saving to be expected from 
using a vacuum stripper or the Saco- 
Lowell type roll stripper as compared 
with cards equipped with any stripping 
device, but our figures indicate that a 
continuous stripper would pay a good 
return on the investment over all of 
the three types.” 

Mills Nos. 8, 12, and 19 also prefer 
continuous strippers and express simi- 
lar experience to Mill No. 1. 

Seven mills use one or the other of 
vacuum methods. Mill No. 14 replied 
as follows: “We prefer the vacuum 
stripping system. We think that the 
quality is equally as good with the 
vacuum system as with any of the oth- 
er systems of stripping. The savings 
on labor are sufficient to justify in- 
stallation of vacuum strippers if the 
stripping is now being done with roller. 
We prefer the rotary vacuum pump to 
the reciprocating pump.” Mill No. 18 
stated their experience as follows: “It 
Saves power because the cylinder and 
doffer are never stopped, and less men 
are needed for stripping than with 
roller. The quality is as good, and less 
waste is made.” 

Among the seven mills stripping by 
the hand roller method, several stated 
that they had no experience to base any 
comparisons on, and others plainly stat- 
ed preference for the hand method. 
Mill No. 4 said, “We believe this is the 
best method too keep cards sharp and 
give good quality goods”, and Mill No. 
11 said, “From the experience I have 
had with both the continuous stripper 
and the vacuum method, I find that 
the expense of changing to new equip- 
ment is not justified.” 

The mills using vacuum stripping 
stated in answer to “(b)” of the sec- 
ond question as follows: Mill Wo. 1, 
“. . find it necessary to strip with a 
roll on some stocks every 8 hours, and 
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on other stocks every 12 hours”; Mill 
No, 2, “We brush strip each card once 
each shift each week”; Mill No. 8, “We 
strip our cards—cylinders and doffers 
—once weekly in addition to the times 
stripped when grinding. This polishes 
the wire”; and Mill No. 14, “—we 
strip the cylinder and doffer once each 
144 hours with roller.” Though not 
specifically asked, Mills No. 2 and 12 
reported that with continuous strippers 
they strip the doffer with a roller once 
every 24 hours, and the cylinder only 
at grinding. 

The third or “(c)” section of the 
second question brought some varied 
answers. Summarized, they are as fol- 
lows: Mills Nos. 4, 5, 10, and 11 strip 
with the feed out. Mill No. 2 was the 
only mill to report that they allow no 
time for reloading the cylinder after 
stripping. The time allowed varied 
from one minute to five minutes. Three 
mills allow 1% minutes; three, 2 min- 
utes; and one each allow 1 minute, 70 
seconds, 214, 3, 4, and 5 minutes. The 
amount of waste made during the re- 
loading was reported from 144 ounces 
up to % pound, with intermediate 
amounts being 2.4 ounces, % pound, 
4.3 ounces, and 5 ounces. 


Grinding Cylinders, Doffers 
and Licker-ins 


The third question asked: “(a) 
What’s new in plough grinding of cyl- 
inders and doffers, high speed grind- 
ing of cylinders and doffers with vitri- 
fied wheels (solid wheels) and grind- 
ing licker-in with traverse grinder?” 

Most of the 14 mills replying to this 
question reported no experience on the 
plough grinding or with the use of the 
vitrified wheels. Mill No. 2 said: “We 
feel that all of these have a very def- 
inite and beneficial place in the pic- 
ture of card operation, and we unquali- 
fiedly recommend their use.” Mill No. 
1 has had some experience with these 
grinding methods, but they qualify 
their approval of the methods as fol- 
lows: “We do not know what’s new in 
plough grinding of cylinder and doffer, 
although about three years ago we op- 
erated Dronsfield portable plough 
grinding equipment and consider it does 
good work, but the danger in using 
the equipment was so great that we 
have abandoned it. We have also tried 
the vitrified wheels for grinding cylin- 
ders and doffers, and they are very 
good if you have expert grinders, but 
with the run-of-the-mill type of grind- 
ers now available, we consider it too 
dangerous to use. They cut too fast, 
and it takes an expert to properly set 
them to prevent over-grinding.” 

Traverse grinding at the licker-in 
was mentioned by two mills. Mill No. 
14 reported as follows: “We do use the 
traverse grinder on our licker-ins to 
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grind off to a smooth surface after 
repairing a damaged licker-in.” 
Mill No. 1 said this: “We have also 
sround licker-ins with traverse grind- 
ers, but the practice was not what we 
considered satisfactory. Since we cov- 
er our own licker-ins, we have a bet- 
ter control than mills who send their 
licker-ins out to be covered.” 

Question No. 3 had a second part as 
follows: “(b) What is the best method 
of cleaning flats on cards? Fast brush 
or slow brush? And what kind of wires 
should be used? 

Six mills reported that they cleaned 
the flats with a “fast” speed, and five 
reported “slow”. One other, Mill No. 
19, reported that they operated their 
scratch or burnishing roll at 350, and 
one of the “slow” practice group said 
the speed of their roll was 65 rpm. 

The kind of wire used for flat 
cleaning brought replies of “regular 
stripper fillet” from Mills Nos. 2, 4, 5, 
7, and 14; “straight” from Mills Nos. 
8, 11, 12, 18; and “knee bend” from 
Mill No. 20. Specific wire numbers 
were given as follows: Mill No. 8, spe- 
cial flat burnishing wire similar to No. 
30 wire used on stripper roll; Mill No. 
14, regular stripper fillet, No. 30 wire 
on 3-ply foundation; and Mill No. 19, 
No. 4 burnisher wire. 

Mill No. 20 puts their practices of 
flat cleaning as follows: “The best 
method is slow brush with knee wire 
or regular stripping clothing. In case 
a set of flats get wet, and rust, use a 
fast brush with burnisher wire.” 


Straightening Card Knife Plates 


The fourth question was: “What 
method is used to straighten the knife 
plate on cards in order to cut down on 
strips? Has anyone been successful in 
straightening these plates?” 

None of the mills replying offered an 
entirely successful method. Mill No. 3 
said: “These can be re-inforced with 
small iron strips which will stiffen 
them and hold them straight”. Mill 
No. 2 reported that this condition can 
usually be corrected by filing the 
brackets, and Mill No. 13 said that they 
had found, though it is not entirely 
successful, that putting pieces of paper 
between the plates and stands helps 
pull the spring or kink out of the 
plates. Mill No. 18 suggested, if the 
plates were bent in, packing plumbing 
paper on the inside of the screw holes, 
and if bent out, packing on the out- 
side. Mill No. 1, 14 and 17 agreed that 
the best policy regarding bent front 
plates is to replace them. 


Speed of Card Flats 
The fifth question was as follows: 
“What are the results of slowing the 
speed of the flats from 3 inches to 1% 
inches per minute?” 


Mill No. 3 said: “You get more strips 
per flat, but slightly less strips total, 
and some tests show more long fiber 
in strips from slow flats.’ 

Mill No. 5 reported: “Flat strip pro- 
duction is decreased, end breakage is 
increased, poorer carding is done, and 
cylinders have a tendency to become 
loaded”. Mill No. 1 believes that there 
is a greater strain on the cylinder 
fillet with the slower speed ; Mill No. 11 
thinks that the wire on the cylinders 
is dulled more rapidly; and Mill No. 12 
offers a favorable statement that they 
are very much pleased with the slower 
speed, while Mill No. 18 counters that 
the slow speed decreases the quality of 
the work being done. 

Mill No. 14 said: “Our experience on 
this has been experimental only. We 
ran a test to compare flat speeds of 
2.785 inches per minute against speeds 
of 1.75 inches per minute. 

“The following table gives the re- 
sults on the nep and trash count per 
square inch of web: 


Speed of flats 





(Inches per min.) 2.685 1.75 
OR rere 343 387 
4. 6 seid a we os wi .146 141 
ORS Rr pcre re re .489 528 


“The following table shows the per- 
centages of waste, based on weight of 
cotton fed, for the different types: 


Speed of flats 








(Inches per min.) 2.785 1.75 
Cyl. and doffer strips 70% 1.01% 
Rane Ga 's bss 0's 1.09% 1.05% 
ke ae 2.17% 1.50% 
WUE Mile Vidi di 3.96 % 3.56% 


The sixth question was: “What ex- 
perience has been had with blowing off 
or cleaning cards using a blow-gun with 


a combination of compressed air and 
cleaning fluid to do the cleaning?” 

No one reported any experience with 
the use of cleaning fluid in blowing off. 
Mill No. 11 reported that the careless 
use of compressed air with its moisture 
was a bad problem in itself, while 
Mill No. 1 said they would hesitate to 
attempt the use of any liquid, as there 
is such a danger of getting fluid onto 
the cloth and rusting the wires, and 
that they use compressed air alone in 
a very limited way. 


Experiences on Metallic 
Oil-less Bearings 

Question No. 7: “What experience 
have you had with metallic oil-less 
bearings? State applications in the 
card room and your experience.”’ 

Mil No. 9 reported: “We have been 
running tests on oil-less bearings on 
cards, drawing, and fly frames for the 
past six months. We have a number 
of cards equipped with licker-in, cylin- 
der, and coiler head oil-less bearings. 
So far, we have had to replace half of 
the eylinder bearings with regular 
cylinder bearings. The licker-in and 
coiler head oil-less bearings seem to 
be holding up fairly well. We cannot 
see an advantage over standard bear- 
ings and have put them on a regular 
oiling schedule the same as regular 
metallic bearings. We tried oil-less 
bearings on metallic top roll on draw- 
ing frames at fast speed. We did not 
run these long because of friction, caus- 
ing stretched and uneven drawing sliv- 
er. We tried oil-less bearings in the 
bottom steps of fly frames. Removed 
them after two weeks experimenting 
because they would not remain firmly 





Mrs. Violet Starke Webb draws the names of prize winners from a 
hat as the members of the special committee look on 
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seated in bottom of steps, constantly 
causing flyers to be out of line. Could 
not see any advantage in using them.” 

Generally, the experience on these 
type bearings was limited to small in- 
stallations. Mill Nos. 7 and 17 report- 
ed they were all right on drawing, 
while Mill No. 18 said they found them 
satisfactory for front and second top 
rolls, but did not recommend them for 
the back rolls. Mill No. 20 found the 
bearing satisfactory on slow speeds, 
but for speeds of 400 rpm. and above, 
they had to drill holes and oil the 
Same as for regular bearings. Mills 
Nos. 7 and 8 said that oil-less bearings 
had to be taken out and cleaned and 
soaked in oil at intervals, with No. 8 
giving the definite period of once a 
week, 


Methods of Waste Control 


The eighth question was as follows: 
“Describe your method of waste con- 
trol. Give a breakdown of the waste 
at each process through the drawing. 
Explain grade of stock run and quality 
of yarn being made.” 

Mill No. 11 replied in detail as fol- 
lows: “We have found that by weigh- 
ing the waste behind each operator 
and continually impressing upon him 
the importance of eliminating waste, it 
can be cut to a minimum. Waste per- 
centages for the process are as fol- 
lows: Gyrator, 0.001; opener, 1.25; 
pickers, 3.50; cards, 4.00; drawing 
0.0025. Good quality yarn is being run 
from 15/16-inch Middling cotton.” 

Mill No. 13 reported: “Budgeted al- 
lotments or budget control. We manu- 
facture 30s and 40s yarn from Western 
Strict Low Middling 1 1/16-inch cotton. 
Using as a basis the mill’s past ex- 
perience on type and grade of cotton 
used, the waste from each process is 
predetermined and budgeted on a per- 
centage basis of the cotton used.” 

Mill No. 8 answered this question 
from another angle, as follows: “Con- 
trol waste by making a good firm lap 
and careful handling; not running the 
ean too full; fixing the drawing so it 
will run good; instruct workers how to 
prevent waste; see that all knock-offs 
are operating correctly.” 

Mul No. 14 gave the most comprehen- 
sive answer as follows: “Opening 
Room: We keep weekly records of per 
cent waste made by each cleaning ma- 
chine. Picker Room: We keep a week- 
ly record of per cent waste made at 
each section of each picker. Cards: 
We keep a daily record of amount of 
waste made by each operator. In ad- 
dition, we keep weekly records of per- 
centages of fly, flat strips, vacuum 
strips, and sweeps. Drawing: Daily 
records are kept of. waste made by 
each drawing hand. We are making a 
mix of 70% Middling and 30% Strict 
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Low Middling Bright, making carded 
yarn to be used in manufacture of her- 
ringbone twill and chambray shirting. 
Our waste break down is as follows: 


Waste Percent 
SO ss sb tien ee Sb eeee Ss 0.75 
Se Mh Baie as Ca es 6 who be 18 
eee SE kek cd cbdas cacketan ae 
ne NE rico 'nfb.s b0-e-00 &* ote .82 
oe a6 wid ci eb teh ee een .08 
ee 626 Ws oes bob wo wk hae oe 1.79 
RES re ee eee 1.11 
NE, UR Se da bs Gwe 6% wee & be 2.39 
VO IO... 4066.04 vis-e ent 04% .64 
Se ob wins p eth a 0c ahd 1.33 
Fly frame creel waste .......... .08 
Rework roving waste ........... .22 
COUPE SOGGR SWORE . owe cccecscess 42 
Total through card room ........ 9.86 


Controlling Lap, Sliver 
and Roving Weights 


Question No. 9: “Give an outline of 


the methods and tests used to control 


the following weights; picker lap, card 
Sliver, drawing sliver, and roving 
weight ?” 

Mills Nos. 1, 9, 10, 11, 15, and 18 re- 
ported that they use the lap meter in 
checking picker laps. One of these tests 
one iap from each picker twice each 
week; another, 10 yards from each 
picker each 8 hours; and a third, each 
picker weekly. 

Four mills, Nos. 8, 11, 15, and 19, 
indicated that they use the regain in- 
dicator or other system of regain check- 
ing to keep the amount of “bone-dry”’ 
cotton equal in all laps. 

Practically every mill answering 
this question said that the individual 
picker laps are weighed, and lap 
weights have to fall within a definite 
tolerance above and below the stand- 
ard weight. Four mills use a tolerance 
of % pound, and two indicated a toler- 
ance of one full pound on either side 
of the standard. 

For card sliver, Mill No. 1 reported 
spot checking and the use of the sliver 
tester. Mill No. 4 said this: “This sliv- 
er is weighed daily—about 10 per cent 
of all cards are checked. We allow five 
grains variation. If more than plus 
or minus five grains, the source of this 
is run down and corrected.” Eight other 
mills reported that they check the 
ecard sliver daily, and one of these 
said they did it as a matter of record, 
but did nothing about the off weights. 
Mill No. 7 rotates the checking so that 
ali machines are checked once each 
week. 

The checking of drawing sliver for 
weight ranges from every four hours 
around the daily clock to one yard 
from each delivery twice weekly. Mill 
No. 15 sizes drawing twice each § 
hours, and if the weight is off twice 
in succession, a correction is made. 
Mill No. 8 does not have much confi- 
dence in drawing weights. Mill No. 1 
uses the sliver tester in checking the 
drawing at times, and Mill No. 4 checks 
daily with a plus or minus tolerance 
of 2% grains. 





The control of roving weights is ac- 
complished by various methods. Some 
are as follows: No attempt; once daily 
with any gear changes necessary made 
at drawing; two bobbins, twice daily 
from each frame if it is the last proc- 
ess, once otherwise, but all roving siz- 
ings are based on bone dry weights; 
control only at spinning on colored 
work with two or more colors in 
creels; once each 24 hours and check- 
ing of the weight of every warper 
beam. 


Effect of Condensed Drawing 
on Cotton Fibers 


Question No. 10: “In using con 
densed drawing (condensed at calen 
der head), does it cause the fibers to 
be mashed or cut or cause excessive 
lint or fly? Is the breaking strength 
better? Does condensed drawing draft 
better on conventional or on long draft 
roving?” ' 

Two mills in eight having some ex- 
perience with condensing calender rolls 
report that the mashing or cutting of 
fiber is due to poor mechanical ad- 
justment. Mill No. 16 reported as fol- 
lows: “We have only a few deliveries 
of this type drawing. After the first 
installation, we did have a little trou- 
ble with the fibers shedding on fly 
frames. We found that, as the tongue 
of the tongue and groove fell, it slipped 
and was crushing the fibers. We elimi- 
nated this trouble by securely fixing 
the tongue onto the shaft.” 

Mill No. 1 said: “Although there is 
an appearance of mashed or cut fibers 
in using condensed drawing, we are 
of the opinion that this is actually the 
harsh end of the fiber that is always 
immediately adjacent to the seed, and 
the mere fact that this hard particle 
is broken has no affect on the amount 
of lint or on tensile strength.” 

Mil No. 10 reported that condensed 
drawing does not work out as well on 
colored work. 

Millis Nos. 1, 3, 11, 16, and 19 re- 
ported that there is no difference be- 
tween the breaking strengths for the 
conventional and condensed drawing 
systems. 

Three mills, Nos. 1, 3, aad 19, re- 
port that there is no preference for long 
draft or conventional draft roving for 
using the condensed drawing, while 
Mill No. 11 believes that long draft is 
better, and Mill No. 12 believes that 
condensed drawing will do better on 
conventional roving. 


(The second installment of this re- 
port of the “Meeting-by-Mail” of the 
Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia will appear in the July issue 
and will cover the answers of the 
20 mills to the questions on spin- 
ning. The complete report will be 
available in pamphlet form shortly 
thereafter.—The Editor.) 
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The Textile Manpower Problem 


By Frank A. Constangy* 


THE MANPOWER problem falls into three phases, all closely inter- 

woven—recruitment, morale and training. There must be a sharp 
increase, for the next few months, in the number of people coming into 
the industry, both new and old. Your industry is not in a competitive 


wage condition with the “war babies”. 


Your price ceilings are such 


that you are very close to the maximum wage that you can pay at this 


time. 
do. 


Nevertheless, there are certain things that you can do and must 


You must analyze your plant and industry to see what you have 


to offer a new worker. 


You must remember that the present labor 


market conditions have created a “buyers’ market” in terms of the 


worker. 
other than wages? 


Textile workers have been led to ex- 
pect housing. The transportation situ- 
ation is such that you cannot hold or 
attract workers, unless they can live 
reasonably adjacent to the plant. We, 
in the Manpower Commission, have 
certified for purposes of obtaining pri- 
orities for housing, 11 textile com- 
munities in Georgia to date. We are 
ready and willing to make cerftifica- 
tions for housing for any of the other 
mills that need housing in order to ex- 
pand employment. We are experi- 
menting currently with the use of trail- 
ers, as a means for meeting this situa- 
tion. These have recently been certi- 
fied for two tire cord mills. 

You will have to place orders for 
out-of-the-area recruitment with the 
United States Employment Service. 
You will either have to send along hir- 
ing representatives or delegate hiring 
authority to the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 


Negro Workers 


You must be prepared to accept and 
work out fuller utilization of negro 
workers. By and large, the calibre of 
the negro workers available for textile 
mills in many areas is today better 
than the calibre of the remaining white 
workers who are available for textile 
employment. 

The use of negro workers in the 
textile mills . . . requires much way- 
paving. It requires education of su- 
pervisory personnel to the problem of 
supervising mixed groups and educa- 
tion of white workers to the point of 
allaying some of their fears and preju- 
dices which may be generations old. 

Workers not willing to adjust them- 





*Deputy Regional Director, War Manpow- 
er Commission, 7th Region, Atlanta, Ga. 
Excerpts from address delivered before the 
convention of the Cotton Manufacturers As- 


sociation of Georgia, May 26. 


He is in demand. He must be sold. What can you offer, 


selves to those departments opened up 
for the negro worker should be given 
an opportunity to transfer to other de- 
partments. I must point out to you 
that in some of the largest mills in 
Georgia, negroes, and particularly 
negro women, have been employed as 
hopper feeders, card tenders, strippers, 
drawing frame tenders and doffers, as 
well as cleaners and custodial workers. 
Their turnover and absenteeism rate 
has been no greater than that of other 
groups. In many instances, the super- 
visory problem has been considerably 
less. 

By using the common sense approach 
of making clear that negro workers 
are not being used to take away the 
jobs of white workers, but to supple 
ment unfilled demand; by using the 
technique of carefully exploring and 
explaining your way; by creating seg- 
regated departments if necessary, you 
open for yourself a new and largely 





Mr. Constangy 
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programs. 


untapped source of labor supply. 

The second problem in recruitment 
is building up an understanding on the 
part of all workers that they are as 
much in the war in textile plants as in 
ammunition plants. You cannot do 
this with posters, billboards, movie 
films showing men and women work- 
ing in shipyards and aircraft factories. 
You can’t do this with the background 
of somebody else’s material without 
full adaptation to your industry. There 
must be a deluge of material geared 
to and built around the textile indus- 
try. It must be used to point up, not 
essentiality, but actual participation of 
textiles in the war. You must em- 
phasize, as a compensating factor for 
your relatively low wage scale, the 
place of your industry in the postwar 
period as wel] as in the war. 


Absenteeism 


In the field of absenteeism, there are 
two causes. One involves physical and 
community facilities: housing, living 
conditions, job conditions. You must re- 
elize that absenteeism is in itself a 
symptom of inflation; that absenteeism 
increases when, as a resuit of higher 
prices or lesser value of money, the 
worker believes his leisure is worth 
more to him than the things he could 
buy with the amount of money he 
would earn by working. 

The second factor in absenteeism is 
psychological. Too much emphasis has 
already been put on the man who is 
away from the job, and too little on the 
man or woman who is on the job. It 
is the positive approach of “presentee- 
ism”, as against the negative approach 
of “absenteeism’’. 

The third and the last phase of the 
problem is in the program of training. 
A great many of your plants have ac- 
cepted and used very effectively the 
Training Within Industry program. 
Many of you have made use of the 
Apprenticeship programs. Not too good 
a use has been made of Vocational 
I do not think the cost of 
pre-employment training is necessarily 
a cost that must be borne by industry, 
but the effectiveness of pre-employ- 
ment training is in ratio to the extent 
to which management participates in 
the preparation and conduct of train- 
ing. In the field of in-plant training, 
the cost is one to be borne by indus- 
try, and the net results are gains to 
industry which are well worth the ef- 
fort and expense involved. 
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CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS. 


OPA Adjustments 
Seen Imperative 


PRODUCTION of cotton goods on a 
vast scale remains essential to 
the national economy. Likewise, a new 
attitude of OPA is imperative and the 
sine qua non of success in the govern- 
ment program, calling upon the cotton 
industry for cooperation in meeting 
prolonged military requirements and 
filling necessary civilian demands. 

Intolerable and almost interminable 
delays in facing facts—as against the- 
ories—have made the OPA program re- 
sponsible for a serious decline in the 
output of cotton goods. The industry, 
as well as the government, favors ex- 
tension of emergency price control. 
But success of the OPA depends not 
upon bureaucratic enforcement of new 
political-economic ideas in regulating 
profits by reform of business prac- 
tices. 

OPA was established to forestall 
war inflation. It has set itself up to 
regulate profits, and the result has 
been disorganization and decline of 
production as far as the cotton indus- 
try is concerned. Through no fault of 
its own, the cotton industry has faced 
increasing costs throughout the war 
period. Yet, until May, the price-fixing 
agency has rigidly adhered to the same 
ceilings. | 


Still May Serve 
a Practical Need 


Many problems have been develup- 
ing for the cotton mills, and they have 
come to a head in the second quarter 
of 1944. A little recognition of such 
circumstances by OPA was found in 
the exemptions from price control early 
in May on some Army goods. Wage 
demands and the 48-hour expedient, 
meantime, were pressing manufactur- 
ers. There was also the likelihood of 
increasing costs in raw cotton. 

It has been evident that hopes for 
a change in operations of the OPA 
rested in Congress rather than with 
the administration. Early May found 
the Cotton-Textile Institute and the 
National Cotton Council testifying be- 
fore the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Dr. Murchison, president of the In- 
stitute, repudiated the charge of a 
C1O representative that the mills were 
cutting output deliberately on low-cost 
items in order to force higher ceiling 
prices. Robert C. Jackson, of the 
Council, charged that the OPA poli- 
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cies on price ceilings were holding 
down production. He said this was 
also the belief of the WPB. He plead- 
ed for Congressional action, leaving 
no doubt that textile ceilings should 
reflect parity to farmers and should 
be sufficient to promote maximum pro- 
duction, 

Frequent claims have been made that 
reasonable adjustments of ceilings 
would not be inflationary, as cotton 
clothing represents a minimum percent- 
age of the national economy. Price 
control may yet fill a practical need 
over an extended period. Prompt action 
on fair pricing, after consultation and 
advice from industry committees, 
would allow the OPA to serve that 
need, 


Unfilled Orders 
at a Low Point 


Recent’ statistics in the trade 
showed that unfilled orders around the 
first of May amounted to only about 
seven weeks’ production. Stocks were 
found equivalent to about one week’s 
output of the cotton mills. These facts 
mark a moderate decline from the war 
peak in production, but accentuated 
the conservatism in trading. 

Early 1942 brought the peak. A ta- 
pering off followed, but late Decem- 
ber showed a new rise, with produc- 
tion probably about 230,000,000 yards 
weekly and unfilled orders for more 
than 14 weeks’ production. Against 
this are spring 1944 orders for seven 
weeks’ output of hardly 200,000,000 
yards weekly, indicating something of 
a crux in the cotton goods situation. 

While shortages of cotton goods for 
civilian account were not indicated in 
the production figures, there was an 
omen in the caution of mills toward 
commitments beyond a limited period. 
This caution was associated with un- 


New England 


TRADING in the first part of May in- 
dicated little progress for New 
England mills on civilian goods. Seme 
renewals of cotton in specialties con- 
tinued to be made as for several 
months on a short-term basis. Little 
new business was done, even with regu- 
lar customers, as mills awaited the 
outcome of hearings by the regional 
WLB on wages. 
There was steady complaint of re 
duced output through absenteeism 


——e 


certainties over how much government 
procurement would be, but also with 
unsatisfactory prices and problems of 
manpower and machinery. 

However, at the same time, the mar- 
ket began to assume a more active 
appearance. Agitation for control of 
the OPA, and a program in that agen- 
ey for reviewing all cotton goods pric- 
ing orders, kept many sellers cautious 
toward long-term commitments, in the 
hope of doing business under new ceil- 
ings. Yet some saw in the pending 
European invasion a forecast of more 
moderate government requirements to 
follow the recent pressure of demand. 


Efforts to Maintain 
Output Are Varied 


At the time of writing, the 48-hvur 
project of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion for cotton mills was in the incipi- 
ent stage, and an appraisal of its re- 
sults impossible. While mill men were 
amenable to any program aimed at 
maintaining, or restoring, high produc- 
tion, they had little confidence in the 
48-hour plan. 

More important than any theoretical 
work week, in the opinion of mill men, 
was the amount of hours that wage 
earners would work. From their ex- 
perience with workers, it was feared 
that absenteeism would offset increase 
of schedules. However, mills have vol- 
untarily undertaken steps to encourage 
cooperation of workers in maintaining 
production by means of presenting to 
them the essential need of cotton goods 
for the armed forces and for the home 
front. 

Incidentally, pressure for more ex- 
tended operation of mills has accentu- 
ated the problem of machinery deterio- 
ration. General three-shift operation 
early in the war naturally brought this 
matter into focus. 


Mill Situation 


among employees, aggravating the loss 
of skilled workers in the past many 
months. It was cited as difficult for 
mills to adjust to the War Manpower 
Commission program for 48-hour op 
eration in general because of this ele- 
ment and local conditions governing 
mills in parts of this area. 

It was clearly the continued policy 
of mills to sell closely, pending clari- 
fication of cost and price issues. With- 
out wage advances, price ceilings of 
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many constructions were inequitable. 
Karly in May the OPA exempted four 
new combed yarn lines at the request 
of the War Department. Later the OPA 
established specific per-yard prices for 
four fine lines of fabrics, in place of 
poundage ceilings. Whether these were 
a prelude to a generally more reaso:- 
able policy remained to be seen. 


Mills Utterly Opposed 
to Wage Advancement 


Meantime, 21 cotton and rayon manu- 
facturers, called by a tri-partite panel 
of the National War Labor Board to a 
hearing on wage demands of the Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union of America, CIO, 
presented on May 8 not only a strong 
case in their own behalf but for the 
industry at large and for the nation. 
For one thing, this group of manufac- 
turers in its brief set forth that union 
demands upon the textile industry of 
the nation, if fully met in all branches, 
would mean an addition of at least 
$200,000,000 in wages. That obviously 
would be so much addition to the na- 
tional wage bill and contrary to the 
national stabilization program. 

In their demands, presented on April 
27 before the panel, the union asked 
for a minimum of not less than 60 
cents an hour in these Northern mills; 
also a general wage step-up and stand- 
ardization of job classifications with a 
minimum for each job. The union ar- 
gued for advances to cover cost-of-liv- 
ing increases. 

The manufacturers introduced sta- 
tistics to show, as indicated, that the 
demands are inflationary and that 
wage increases during the war have 
lifted earnings of workers substantially 
more than the cost of living has in- 
creased. In fact, wage earnings for the 
relatively steady worker have been 
raised 84 per cent, against an increase 
of about 33 per cent in the cost of liv- 
ing since January 1, 1941. 


Miscellaneous Notes 
of the District 


The National Labor Relations Board 
was scheduled to hear on May 23 a pe- 
tition of the Fall River Textile Manu- 
facturers Association for modification 
of collective bargaining rights as they 
apply to the craft unions. 

In the same city, members of three 
independent unions of Arkwright Corp. 
returned to work on May 15, after 
having been on strike for a month 
over an alleged discrimination in the 
lay-off of a member of an independent 
union who had engaged in a fight with 
a CIO union member. 

Local textile corporations in Fall 
River filed exceptions before May 15 to 
the order of the War Manpower Com- 
mission establishing a 48-hour week in 
the industry as of that date. It was 


cited that schedules were 44 to 46 
hours weekly and that a State law 
makes mandatory luncheon periods 
that prevent 48-hour operation. 

Reports from New Bedford are that 
an out-of-town group is working with 
Jacob Ziskind, majority owner of the 
Quissett Mills, to purchase the active 
machinery and occupy one entire floor 
of the plant. With the available help, 
only about a third of the machinery 
can be operated. Arrangements have 
been made with several mills to take 
the idle equipment, consisting of about 
60,000 spindles and complementary ma- 
chinery. 

On May 1 the general sales and ad- 
vertising offices of the Pequot MilHts, 
Salem, Mass., were moved to larger 
quarters in the Empire State Building, 
New York. This move is to expand the 
service to customers as part of a post- 
war program of the organization. The 
Pequot Mills established their own 
selling organization in 1936. 


“THE SITUATION” as Seen 


Cotton Consumption and 
Spindle Activity 


Cotton consumption by New England 
mills in April was down to 75,834 bales, 
against 94,781 for the same month last 
year. It had recovered in March to 
90,077 bales from the low point of 
70,302 in January, which had resulted 
from the mid-winter strike in Fall 
River. The latter was the low since 
June 1940. 

Cotton spindle activity in March had 
rallied to an average per spindle in 
place of 328 hours. In January it was 
255% hours, or the low.-since September 
of 1940. The number of spindles active 
in March was 4,593,780, against 4,301,- 
388 in January, but this compared with 
5,013,310 in October of 1941 when the 
average per spindle in place was 375 
hours. Average hours were up to 380 
in January of 1942, but a_ smaller 
spindleage was reported in place or 
active. 
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Union Membership 
Policy of WLB 


THE WAR LABOR BOARD has re- 

cently established, without any 
doubt, a policy of maintenance-of- 
membership in unions. This fact was 
emphasized by the government’s seiz- 
ure of Montgomery Ward and again 
reaffirmed and formalized in the Hum- 
ble Oil and Refining Co. case. 

Dr. Frank Graham, a public mem- 
ber of the panel on the above case, 
outlined several conditions necessary 
for the Board to grant maintenance- 
of-membership to a union: well estab- 
lished and recognized unions; frequent 
elections to satisfy reasonable de- 
mands of parties concerned that the 
union is the bona fide representative 
of a majority of employees; an ac- 
counting of financial conditions of the 
union and their presentation to author- 
ized agencies; a democracy of admin- 
istration and observance of the no- 
strike agreement. 

Maintenance-of-membership requires 
that all employees who, on a certain 
date, after a 15-day “escape period”, 
are members of a union, and all em- 
ployees who become members after 
that date, shall, as a condition of em- 
ployment, maintain their membership 
in the union in good standing for the 
duration of the contract or until fur- 
ther orders of the WLB. 
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The Atlanta Regional 
Meeting of WLE 


The meeting of the Board and panel 
members of the Fourth Region of the 
War Labor Board recently was rather 
surprising to those who were inducted 
into its mysterious labyrinth of regu- 
lations and procedures. 

Regional Chairman Van Hecke and 
Disputes Director Stiles rather empha- 
sized the cloud under which employers 
operate and the many unfair labor 
practices that they can commit and do 
commit according to’their interpreta- 
tions. It was interesting to note that 
there are no unfair labor practices 
that the unions can commit. Dr. 
Graham rather insinuated three prac- 
tices that can put labor in a question- 
able position, when he said that main- 
tenance-of-membership “will not be 
granted to an _ irresponsible union 
which disregards the no-strike policy 
of the nation, or to a union which re- 
fuses to have reasonably frequent elec- 
tions, or to a union which refuses to 
make reasonably regular financial re- 
ports to the members of the .union.” 
Such a vague list, plus the difficulty of 
interpreting such words as “reason- 
able” and types of “financia! state- 
ments” and the further difficulty of 
endeavoring to discriminate between 
an authorized and an unauthorized 
strike, practically make it impossible 
for the union under the present admin- 
































istration to commit an unfair labor 
act. 

The law is exceedingly biased and 
loose in its construction. Under a bi- 
ased and prejudiced administration, it 
ean become very disastrous to labor, 
industry and the public. 

While the War Labor Board is tri- 
partite in composition and should have 
but one idea in the minds of all—the 
public good—as we sat and listened, 
there seemed to be too much partisan 
thinking on the part of most members. 
Our government and its agencies should 
be courts of equity. 


The Foremen s 


In many plants there is too great 
a gap between top management and 
productive management. The foremen 
feel that it often causes them embar- 
rassment. The personnel department, 
plus the many government and union 
regulations, has deprived him of his 
fire-and-hire privilege, which gave to 
him a feeling of power and importance. 
In his dealing with the men, some- 
times he now feels that he has lost 
some of his influence. He has had in- 
creased duties placed upon him also. 
He occupies a very critical position; 
he must enforce the policies of man- 
agement, and yet he must maintain the 
respect of the workers, and in many 
instances, become their advocate. In 
too many cases, his trying problems 
cause him to feel that he is the “for- 
gotten man”. 

For these reasons and others, fore- 
men, in certain industries, have or- 
ganized unions and have demanded 
recognition by the NLRB. Their sta- 
tus now is much muddled. Their pres- 
ent status seems to be that foremen 
are employees under the Wagner Act 
for purposes of preventing discrimina- 
tory discharge; they are not employees 
for the purpose of compulsory negotia- 
tion. 

It is recommended that every tex- 
til concern immediately study its pro- 
duction foremen and find out whether 
or not there are any unsolved prob- 
lems that need attention. This is de- 
cidedly and emphatically a problem of 
management. 


Employers and 
Union Elections 


Perhaps stimulated by the Mont- 
gomery Ward case, the National Labor 
Relations Board has ordered a hearing 
on the question of whether an em- 
ployer may apply for an election to de- 
termine who is the collective bargain- 
ing agent. Hitherto, only labor unions 
have been authorized to petition for 
NLRB elections. 

Were the Board to authorize em- 
ployers, as weil as employees, to peti- 
tion for an election, it would remove 
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one of the many inequities contained 
in the Wagner Act. The law contains a 
number of provisions for the protec- 
tion of labor unions, but none to limit 
their abuse of power. Hence, a union 
that loses most of its members, after 
having won recognition, can retain its 
collective bargaining status for a con- 
siderable period of time by obstruct- 
ing as long as possible the holding of 
a new election. 

The hearing now scheduled on this 
question is to consider a change in ex- 
isting practice only for the period of 
the war, however. Employers are not 
to have the right to challenge the ma- 
jority status of a union after the war. 

Why should the change, if granted, 
be thus limited as to time? All that is 
involved is the right of an employer 
to file a petition for a new election. If 
the petition is regarded as unjustified 
or frivolous, the Board may reject it. 

This issue demonstrates once more 
the urgent need for revision of the 
Wagner Act to make it more equitable 
in character and operation. The statute 
itself should specify that employers 
may ask for a new election where rea- 
sonable doubt exists as to the majority 
status of a union, in time of peace as 
well as in time of war. 


Unionization 


According to a survey made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, out of 31,- 
000,000 persons employed in private in- 
dustries where unions seek written 
agreements, only 13,750,000 workers 
are covered by union contracts. This 
represents less than 45 per cent. 


Unionization has moved fast in some 
fields and slow in others. About 60 per 
cent of the employees in manufactur- 
ing industries are covered by union 
agreements, while approximately 138 
per cent of clerical, technical and pro- 
fessional workers are covered. 

Coal miners, railway employees and 
longshoremen are about 95 per cent 
covered by union contracts. Employees 
in aluminum fabrication, automobiles, 
men’s clothing and ship building are 
90 per cent organized. Only a small 
proportion of the employees in chemi- 
cal, canning, cigar, cotton textiles, pa- 
per products, dairy products and rayon 
plants work under union contracts. 

Less than 14 per cent of all em- 
ployees work under closed shop agree- 
ments, and less than 9 per cent under 
union-shop contracts which leave the 
employer freedom in hiring. About 9 
per cent of all the workers in private 
industry, or about 3,000,000 persons, 
are covered by maintenance of mem- 
bership agreements. 

As we study these figures, we must 
keep in mind that of the 13,750,000 
persons covered by union contracts, it 
is estimated that at least one-third are 
not union members. This would leave 
less than 10 million union members out 
of a possible 31 million. Thus it is 
evident that by far the greater num- 
ber of employees prefer to do their 
own thinking and bargaining. While 
the war and legislation have greatly 
stimulated unionization, its value as a 
national policy has not yet been recog- 
nized. 


Labor Directives 


According to the Journal of Com- 
merce, the salient fact about the ef- 
fort of the president of a local union 
of telephone employees to win two 
places on the board of directors of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
was the very small vote he received at 
the annual meeting of stockholders. 

A considerable proportion of the 
stock of A. T. & T. is owned by Bell 
System employees, who have been en- 
couraged over a long period of years 
to purchase shares of the company for 
investment. Yet the union’s nominees 
received only 13,177 votes in all, an 
utterly insignificant number as com- 
pared with the 11,236,781 shares voted 
for the management’s slate of direc- 
tors. The rank and file of employee 
stockholders, it is evident, were not at 
all interested in a campaign to elect 
union representatives to the Board. 

The abortive attempt of a union to 
secure representation on the telephone 
company’s board was one more mani- 
festation of a very important new fea- 
ture of labur union strategy. Hitherto, 
labor unions in this country have 


fought for two basic objectives—high- 
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er wages and recognition of their col- 
lective bargaining status. The National 
Labor Relations Act assures a union’s 
collective bargaining status, once it 
wins an employee election. Wage rates 
have been raised so high that further 
increases cannot reasonably be expect- 
ed for some years after the war, un- 
less a considerable rise in the whole 
commodity price level occurs. 

Union leaders, therefore, feel that 
they must seek new objectives to justi- 
fy themselves. One such objective is 
active participation in corporate man- 
agement, The United Automobile Work- 
ers, and CIO unions generally, have 
taken the lead in making such de- 
mands. The A. T. & T. episode is an- 
other evidence of the trend. 


Dismissal Pay 


One of the questions now being con- 
sidered is that of dismissal pay. It is 
a part of the postwar program of labor 
and is also being considered by the 
government in its plans to prevent a 
depression. 

At its 1943 convention, the CIO adopt- 
ed a resolution urging the inclusion in 
government war contracts of a provi- 
sion “for the payment of dismissal 
wages to employees when they become 
disemployed following the cessation of 
hostilities, or through the termination 
of employment because of application 
of seniority rights on behalf of return- 
ing members of the armed forces or 
because of loss of jobs due to produc- 
tion cutbacks,” 

Both the CIO automobile workers’ 
union and the steel workers’ union are 
demanding that dismissal pay provi- 
sions be included in contracts with 
their companies. 

On the basis of 1938 operations, U. 
S. Steel estimates that dismissal pay 
during the slump of that year would 
have cost it $10.5 million and that 
the annual wage, a form of temporary 
dismissal compensation now demand- 
ed by the union, would have added an- 
other $225 million. The company has 
not attempted to figure what dismissal 
pay would cost now, chiefly because of 
the unknown number of workers need- 
ed to fill the unpredictable volume of 
postwar orders. 


The Tax Bill 


The outlook for a corporation tax 
bill this year—not bright in recent 
months—has become no brighter. Time 
is short, politics are pressing and an 
internal controversy has been going on 
within the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

A canvass of committee members 
shows widely differing opinions. Some 
want to begin work immediately on a 
bill limited to the job of making re- 
turn blanks less complex. Some speak 


of starting sometime after Labor Day 
on comprehensive legislation and of 
going into administrative aspects. 
Some would defer ali action until 1945. 

Colin Stam, chief of the Congres- 
sional tax staff, is advising a consid- 
erable lay-over before Congress begins 
tax-writing again. He and his staff 
have had little opportunity in recent 
years for a general study of the cor- 
poration picture and dislike the idea 
of having to frame legislation hastily. 

An overlooked feature of the tax 
simplification bill is the fact that the 
new 3% normal tax, which was sub- 
stituted for the 3% Victory Tax, be- 
comes a permanent fixture. The Victory 
Tax would have expired automatically 
at the end of the taxable year in which 
the war ends. The proposed new nor- 
mal tax would have to be repealed. In 
view of the large postwar revenue 
needs, some people think that getting 
rid of the substitute for the Victory 
Tax will not be a simple matter. 


Extension of 
Price Control Act 


At the recent hearing before the 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, speaking for 
the industry, made the following rec- 
ommendations for amendments to the 
Price Control Act: 

“We recommend that the law be ex- 
tended for one year. 

“That in extending this law, such 
changes be made therein to effectuate 
the following recommendations: 

“That the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration frankly face the fact that cer- 
tain price-schedules are inequitable 
and promptly make adequate adjust- 
ments. 

“In making these adjustments, the 
Office of Price Administration should 
abandon the over-all profit theory and 
permit each item to carry its own bur- 
den of costs and profits. To determine 
prices on any other basis is not price 
control but profit control and will in- 
terfere with the goal of maximum pro- 
duction at minimum cost. We believe 
this so strongly that we recommend 
that the Congress affirmatively in- 
struct the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to abandon the over-all profit the- 
ory of pricing, that is, the determina- 
tion of prices in the light of over-all 
profits, company by company. 

“Price ceilings should be based on 
fair averages of total current costs to 
all producers of each item. In the case 
of sub-marginal mills, whose costs are 
too high to be fairly included in this 
general policy, we have no objection to 
individual pricing, especially in those 
cases where they are manufacturing a 
product essential for military or civil- 
ian use. 

“The Office of Price Administration 
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should not institute marketing arrange- 
ments or marketing practices that are 
not customary in the industry. This 
has reference particularly to the pool- 
ing arrangement and multiple pricing, 
to which this industry is vigorously op- 
posed. 

“The Office of Price Administration 
should in the future refrain from the 
policy of cutting across contracts. 

“The Office of Price Administration 
should re-examine price ceilings and 
current costs at least as often as the 
industry advisory committee recom- 
mends. 

“The Office of Price Administration 
should not issue any regulations with- 
out the prior consuitation and advice 
of the appropriate industry committee.” 


House and Senate 
Amendments 


A House Committee has formally of- 
fered a set of amendments to price 
control and stabilization laws. Under 
one of them, a single petitioner who 
could prove an operating loss, despite 
efficient management, could force the 
OPA to raise the ceiling price govern- 
ing his transactions. Under another, 
prices would be based on those prevail- 
ing in October, 1941, with adjustments 
for subsequent changes in cost of pro- 
duction or distribution. A third would 
require that wage rates be stabilized 
as of the level of September, 1942, with 
upward adjustments allowed for in- 
creases in the cost of living there 
after. 

Besides throwing the work of price 
control and stabilization offices—and 
the War Labor Board—into confusion, 
these amendments would produce a 
gorgeous crop of litigation. It would 
be hard for a producer or merchant 
suffering loss under a price ceiling to 
prove “efficiency” to the satisfaction of 
the control agency, but thousands 
would honestly believe themselves en- 
titled to such relief; the committee 
amendments would open wide the doors 
of all federal courts to their appeals. 


The Senate committee has also 
drawn some amendments dealing with 
parity prices for cotton, escalator 
clauses, etc., which Price Administra- 
tor Bowles looks upon with much dis- 
favor. 

From the nature of these amend- 
ments, it appears safer than ever to 
predict extension of the control laws 
beyond June 30, without’ radical 
change. ‘ 


Surplus War Property 


A major price policy to guide con- 
tracting officers in directing surplus 
war contract property back to produc- 
tion has been announced by Surplus 
War Property Administrator Clayton. 
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The policy rests on these basic prin- 
ciples. 

1. Quick clearance of plants for re- 
sumption of war production or essen- 
tial civilian production is imperative. 

2. Sales to the contractor or other 
buyers who will themselves consume 
the property in production are desir- 
able. 

3. Sales to speculators for holding 
or quick profits must be discouraged. 

4. No goods must be sold without 
an adequate test of the market. 

Mr. Clayton said the surplus prop- 
erty already amounts to several hun- 
dred million dollars and is increasing 
daily. 

Materials of any types may be sold 
at the price obtainable if left over from 
a contract or subcontract where the 
claim against the government is below 
$10,000, the policy states. Similarly, 
small quantities of materials may also 
be disposed of at the best price ob- 
tainable where the cost of all substan- 
tially similar items at any one loca- 
tion does not exceed $1000. 

Whenever the amount of property to 
be scrapped exceeds $50,000, the final 
determination to scrap must be passed 
on by a reviewing authority composed 
of local, regional, or departmental 
boards of review, or another officer 
to be appointed by the procuring agen- 
cy. 


Draft Deferment 


Draft deferment for “an indefinite 
period” has been ordered for all men 
over 29 in essential industry. “‘Neces- 
sary” men in essential industry, 26 
through 29, will be deferred “for the 
time being”, Selective Service Director 
Hershey said. He told a press confer- 
ence he hoped “for the time pbeing”’ 
would mean six months. “Indefinitely” 
means for six months or longer. A more 
definite prediction cannot be made, he 
said, because the trend of casualties 
and strategic developments cannot be 
forecast. 

Local Boards were instructed to re- 
view immediately the cases of men in 
either of these categories who have 
been classified 1-A and to grant occu- 
pational deferments in line with the 
broad new policy. 


Wages Are Still Rising 


According to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, wages rose more 
sharply in February 1944 than in any 
month since July 1943. This statement 
was made after a survey had been 
completed in 25 manufacturing indus 
tries. 

Wages were 9.8 per cent higher than 
in February 1943. The average hourly 

yage in these 25 manufacturing indus- 
tries has risen more than 38% since 
January 1941, the date set for the “Lit- 
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tle Steel” formula. Weekly earnings 
since that date have increased 57% 
instead of the 15% contemplated by 
the “Little Steel” formula. These facts 
contradict the statements of labor 
leaders. 


The cost of living has remained rath- 
er steady. From a survey in 63 indus- 
trial cities, the cost of living had de- 
clined up to one per cent during the 
month. For the covhtry as a whole, 
the Conference Board found that liv- 
ing costs in March were unchanged, 
and only four-tenths of one per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

These rather dependable figures 
should be carefully considered in these 
days of wage increase demands. 


War Profits 


Labor leaders and government offi- 
cers are always harping on the exces- 
sive profits of business. Renegotiation, 
excess profits tax, wage increases and 
other devices have been used, but still 
the accusation remains. 

The National City Bank of New 
York made a careful study of the 
charges and has found them baseless. 





At a special stockholders’ meeting of 
Atlantic Rayon Corp., May 1, it was 
vered to change the corporate name to 
Textron, Inc., the change effective May 
15. The business that has been operat- 
ed as the yarn division will be contin- 
ued as Atlantic Rayon Corp., Division 
of Textron, Inc. The weaving plant at 
Suncook, N. H., will continue as Sun- 
cook Mills Division of Textron, Inc. 
The industrial fabrics division, with 
offices in the Empire State Building, 
New York, will be known as Flightex 
Fabrics Division of Textron, Inc. The 
manufacture of sewn products to meet 
government requirements will be con- 
tinued as the Sewn Products Division, 
Textron, Inc., with plants at Lowell, 
Mass.; East Hampton, Mass.; and 
Manchester, N. H. 


Construction activity on the previ- 
ously reported new rayon tire cord 
plant which is to be operated in Clem- 
son, S. C., by Excelsior Mills, Union, 
S. C., representing the interests of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., New York, is 
going forward at a rapid rate. The 
plant is scheduled to be completed and 
ready for operations by July 1. The 
building will be of one-story, window- 
less construction, with 100,000 square 
feet of floor space. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, prepared the plans, and 
Daniel Construction Co., also of Green- 
ville, has the building contract. The 

























































A compilation of the income accounts 
of 50 leading manufacturers of war 
materials shows that, while their sales 
expanded by 148 per cent between 1940 
and 1943, their net income actually de- 
clined ‘by 14 per cent, while dividends 
paid fell by 15 per cent. These corpora- 
tions have expanded production on a 
vast scale to meet the nation’s war- 
time needs, yet they are realizing 
smaller net profits than they did when 
engaged in civilian production. 

Critics of business sometimes charge, 
however, that reported profits are not 
to be taken literally because reserves 
for future losses and contingencies 
have been deducted. In view ofthe 
many reconversion problems confront- 
ing industry, there can be little ques- 
tion that these reserves will be needed. 
In any event, the increase in balance 
sheet reserves of these 50 companies 
during the past three years amounted 
to only $457,000,000, or 6 per cent of 
their total assets. Considering the 
losses that are certain to occur in con- 
nection with return to civilian produc- 
tion, one would think that these re- 
serves are, if anything, inadequate by 
a considerable margin. 


What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 





electrical work is under contract to 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville. 


The Meritas unit (Columbus, Ga.) 
of Bibb Manufacturing Co., has had its 
name changed to Anderson Mills, hon- 
oring William D. Anderson, president 
and chairman of the board, Bibb Manu- 
facturing Co. Anderson Mills now 
have an extensive program under way 
which will represent an expenditure of 
over a million dollars. The present mil! 
structure is being equipped for produc- 
tion of rayon tire cord, and a new 
building, also for tire cord, is being 
constructed. The combined facilities 
will produce approximately 125,000 
pounds per week. 


An expansion project is now under 
way at a mill of Industrial Rayon 
Corp., 98th St. and Walford Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, at a cost of over 
$5,000,000, with equipment. It will per- 
mit increased production of high- 
tenacity rayon yarns. A new three 
story addition, 68 by 83 feet, will be 
used for expansion in the _ viscose 
building, and an air-conditioning sys- 
tem will be installed in different struc- 
tures. George <A. Rutherford Co., 
Cleveland, has the general building 
contract; Wilbur Watson & Associates, 
also of Cleveland, are architects. 


Because manpower difficulties have 
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Keeping a weave shed at tip-top efficiency involves many 
details. Breakdowns like these slow down production and 
cost you money! 


. . - Broken cast iron beam heads. 

. . - Frazzled, split loom beam barrels. 

. « « Worn head gears, for both cam and crankshaft. 
. - e Loose-fitting beam locks. 


You can think of any number of other troublesome items 
to add to this list. Often small by themselves they add up 
to loss in efficiency and to impairment in the quality of 
goods. 


West Point Foundry and Machine Company can restore 
your weave shed to complete efficiency. Repairs of all 
kinds are available now. Broken cast iron beam heads can 
be replaced promptly. Or better still try our Etchison Steel 
Beam Heads for better performance and longer life. 


Check over your weave shed now and send us an order 
for the repairs you need. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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made it possible to operate only about 
one third of the machinery in his re- 
¢ently purchased Quissett Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., Jacob Ziskind has ar- 
ranged with another mill to take over 
some of the idle machinery and oper- 
ate it in the present location. Another 
mill group is purchasing 27 cards, as 


well as sufficient preparatory and 
spinning equipment to employ about 


100 workers, and will operate on one 
entire floor of the mill, 


Raycord, Inc., has been recently or- 
ganized and is now constructing a two- 
story mill, 80 by 105 feet, in Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C., to specialize in production 
of rayon tire cord. The company has 
contracted with the government for 
plant development and operation at a 
cost of about $480,000, a considerable 
part of the fund to be used for ma- 
chinery and equipment. Financing will 


be provided by Defense Plant Corp.., 
Washington. 

A group headed by Royal Little, 
President, Textron, Ine., and includ- 


ing George V. Meehan, formerly treas- 
urer of Grosvenordale Co., has ac- 
quired control of Apponaug Co., Appo- 
naug, R. I., through the purchase of 
the 45,030 shares of common stock at 
$21 a share, held by the Lustig estate. 
The group has offered to purchase ad- 
ditional stock at the same price 
through the Second National Bank of 
30ston, depository. 


Liberty Hosiery Mill, Lyerly, Ga.., 
which has been located in the southern 
part of Chattooga County for the past 
six years, has been sold, and the plant 
is being moved to Fort Payne, Ala. R. 
L. Chance, of Fort Payne, is president 
of the new operating company, which 


will be known as Chance Hosiery 
Mills, Ine. 
Harry Haynsworth, Jr., president, 


Ottaray Textiles, Inc., Greenville, S. 
C., will begin operations soon in a new 
mill at Anderson, industrial 
property on Sayre St. was recently se- 
cured under lease, The plant will total 
16,000 feet of 
floor space and will be used for weav- 
ing of high tenacity rayon tire cord. 


where 


approximately square 


Morgan Cotton Mills, Ine., Laurel 
Hill, N. C., manufacturer of automo- 
bile tire fabric, has work near com- 
pletion on a new one-story addition, 
about 100 by 125 feet. The project in- 
cludes 14 housing units at the Rich- 
mond and Springfield plants. rection 
has been carried out by Southeastern 


Construction Co., Laurel Hill. 


American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C.., 
has under way an expansion program 
which will double the plant’s present 
production of high tenacity rayon yarn. 
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Cost is estimated at approximately 
$5,000,000. The corporation now em- 
ploys about 3,000 operatives, and 
Within a year, from 1,500 to 2,000 addi- 


tional workers will be needed. 


A financial group headed by Major 
Stanton I). Sanson has purchased the 
plant and machinery of Gray Hosiery 
Mills, Chambersburg, Pa., from George 
Gray, Jr., and Wilfred Gray. The group 
has also purchased all the capital stock 


and assets of Arteraft Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia. Rudolph M. Hirchwald 


is in charge of both companies, 


Arkwright Converting Co. has been 
formed in Spartanburg, 8S. C., with 
$10,000 capital, to engage in bleaching. 
dyeing, finishing, merchandising, print- 
ing and stamping of textile products. 
Officers include: Macfarlane L. Cates, 
president and treasurer, and Robert Z. 
Cates, vice-president and secretary. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works, 620 
Bryant Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn.., 


have been taken over by Charles C. 
Wells, Chicago. Charles C. Wells will 
be chairman of the board of directors, 
and Elbert L. Thomas, vice-president 
in charge of production. No change is 
contemplated in mill operations. 


Southern Chemical Cotton Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has had a construction 
project under way to manufacture 
chemical cotton pulp in sheet form for 
‘ayon manufacturers in the production 
of yarn for tire cord. Work on the new 
facilities, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $300,000, was begun early this 
year, with production scheduled to 
start in May. 


Cosmet Hosiery Company has been 
organized and has opened a plant at 
3735 MecCalla Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.. 
to make men’s and boys’ hose. Owners 
are Leonard R. Smith, former superin- 
tendent, Park Hosiery Mills, Knoxville: 
Albert B. Carpenter, Wytheville, Va.. 
owner of Rutledge (Tenn.) THosiery 
Millis and Carpenter Mills, Wytheville, 
Virginia. 


South- 


dveing. 


Southbridge Finishing Co., 


bridge, Mass., operating a 
bleaching and finishing mill, has plans 
under way for a new three-story ad- 
dition, about 80 by 325 feet, for ware- 
house service to he earried out 
postwar project. It is reported to cost 
$150,000, with equipment. Lock- 
wood, Greene, Inc., New York, N. Y.., 


are architects and engineers. 


as a 


over 


Housatonic Dyeing & Printing Co.., 
Inc., Housatonic Ave., Derby, Conn., 
has leased property on Roosevelt Drive 
for construction of a new one-story 
branch mill, utilizing steel framing 
now in place. Cost is estimated at 
$25,000, with equipment. 





Atkinson Spinning Co, has been re- 
cently chartered in New York, N. Y., 
with capital of 100 shares of stock, no 
par value. Plans are for operation of a 
mill in the city vicinity for manufac- 
turing yarns and other textile prod- 
ucts. 

Wanskuk Company, Providence, R. 
I., manufacturer of worsted goods for 
men’s wear, has let a general contract 


to Rowley Construction Co., Provi- 
dence, for alterations and improve- 
ments in the brick mill at 725 Branch 
Avenue. 


An expansion program is now un- 
der way at the Front Royal, Va., plant 
of American Viscose Corp. to bring the 
annual plant capacity to 82,000,000 
pounds of high-tenacity rayon yarn. A 
number of new buildings will be con- 
structed. 


Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga., an 
interest of General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, have plans under way for 
construction of about 100 new dwell- 
ings for employees. A new sewage dis- 
posal plant and sewer system are also 
planned. 


Camille Dreyfuss, president, Cana- 
dian Celanese, Ltd., Drummondsville, 
Quebec, reports that the company is 
planning to spend from two and a half 
million to five million dollars on plant 
expansion. 


A new organization to be known as 
Clear River Woolen Co., Pascoag, R. 
Il., was recently formed by Francis L. 
Magner. The mill has eight automatic 
looms and will do finishing, weaving, 
burling and sewing of woolen fabrics. 


A newly organized industry in Mar- 
shall, N. C., is Marshall Spinning Mills, 
capitalized at $52,000. Incorporators 
are Sheldon M. Roper, W. Henkle 
Smith and N. M. Rudsill, all of Lincoln- 
ton, N. Cc, 


Marvel Dyers, 152 West 25th St., 
New York City, have leased space in a 
building at 131 West 28th St. for ex- 
panding their facilities. The present 
plant will be moved to the new loca- 


tion. 


Harvelle Hosiery Mill, Asheboro, N. 
(., is making extensions and improve- 
ments in the plant to provide space for 
installation of additional knitting ma- 
chines and auxiliary equipment. 


(hicopee Manufacturing Co., Chicve- 
pee Falls, Mass., one of the mills con- 
trolled by Johnson & Johnson, Bruns- 
wick, N. J., is inaugurating a cotton 
blanket manufacturing department. 


Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 8S. 
C., have asked for general contract 
bids for rebuilding the office building 
at the mill, recently damaged by fire. 
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MERICA’S WOMEN ANSWER THE CALL- 


TO NURSE OUR FIGHTING MEN — pitals have closed units because they are unable 


: to obtain nurses. The need is great and 

TO SAFEGUARD THE NATION'S HEALTH — S\ANDARD ic lad to promote this impor: 
America’s nursepower has responded mag- tant recruitment work. 
nificently. Replacement figures tell the story. Much of STANDARD Yarn production has 
At least 65,000 new student nurses must be been recruited and is contributing to the com- 
recruited in the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps this fort and well being of our fighting men and 
year to replace graduate nurses now serving in of our Allies. 
critical civilian areas and with the Armed Forces. When Victory is assured, an increased quantity 
More than 40,000 nurses have joined the Army of STANDARD Yarns will be released 
and Navy Nurse Corps... some civilian hos- for civilian products. 
Buy MORE WAR BONDS 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER 60. 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


Sales Offices: 804-6 LAFAYETTE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Representatives in principal Cities and in Central and South American Countries 
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TIMELY NEWS TPES 
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with a TEATILE SLANT 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING Co., New- 
nan, Ga., celebrated its 90th anniver- 
sary on May 7. 


FAIRBANKS, Morse & Co., Chicago, has 
announced the opening of a new office 
in Tulsa, Okla., 1335 Hunt Building. 
The office is under the management of 
FRANK D. Ratcuirre, district manager, 
oil industry sales. 


F. H. HERNDON has been appointed 
manager of the coal stoker division, 
LinK-Bett CoMPpaNy, Chicago, having 
been assistant manager for the past ten 
gears. K. C. Ellsworth, formerly east- 





Mr. Herndon 


Mr. Ellsworth 


ern stoker division manager at New 
York, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the stoker division with head- 
quarters at the Caldwell plant, Chi- 
cago. 


Marin G. GEIGER, vice-president and 
director, WEsTvAco CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
Corp. and resident manager of that 
company’s South Charleston plant, has 
been elected vice-president and director 
of UNITED CHEMICALS, INc. He will 
continue as resident manager of the 
Westvaco South Charleston plant. 


LAGASSE Loom TEMPLE Co., Law- 
rence, Mass., has been formed over the 
former business of Alfred Lagasse, 
Fall River. Ali the conventional types 
of temple roll are being produced, to- 
gether with the new ‘“Templeware” 
roll widely used by rayon weavers. 
Partners of the firm are R. L. SJos- 
TROM, Sjostrom Machine Co., Lawrence, 
and ALFRED LAGASSE, originator and in- 
ventor of the corrugated loom temple. 
Offices and plant are located in the 
Everett Milis Building, Lawrence. 


Dre. H. Wane RINeEHwART, chemist 
with the DuPont Company for the past 
18 years, has been appointed to the 
newly established position of personnel 
manager of the company’s rayon tech- 
nical division. For the past five years, 
he has been in charge of recruiting 





technically-trained college men for 
various positions in the company. 


GRAHAM H. ANTHONY, president, 
VEEDER-Root Corp., Hartford, Conn., 
has been elected president of Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. He suc- 
ceeds Samuel M. Stone, who has beer 
named chairman of the board after 23 
years service in the presidency of the 
company. 


CHARLES HAGELGANS, who has been 
calling on the textile industry in Penn- 
sylvania for a number of years, will 
hereafter represent Jacques Wor & 
Co. in and around Pennsylvania. He 
will act as technician and demonstrator 
of their chemical specialties. 


HAROLD BRAYMAN, formerly assistant 
director, has been appointed director 
of the public relations department of 
the DuPont Company. Before coming 
with DuPont in 1942, he served as cor- 
respondent for leading Washington and 
Philadelphia newspapers. 


Harry R. WINKLE has been elected 
vice-president of OWENS-CORNING FI- 
BERGLAS CorP., Toledo. He will continue 
to serve also as comptroller and treas- 
urer, the position he has held since 
Fiberglas Corp. was formed in 1938. 


Ep CRANE has been appointed indus- 
trial sales engineer in the Buffalo area 
for Brown INSTRUMENT Co., precision 
industrial instrument division of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. He 
has been transferred from the New 
York City office. 


Dr. JAMES Epwarp Mus, chief 
chemist, Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
ville, S. C., has been awarded the 
Herty Medal for outstanding work in 





Dr. Mills 


chemistry. Before coming with Sonoco 
in 1934, Dr. Millis’ was professor of 
chemistry at the University of South 
Carolina at Columbia. 
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H, E. BEANE, sales manager, THE 
Bristor CoMPANY, Waterbury, Conn., 
has announced the opening of a new 
Cleveland branch office, to be located 
in the Engineer’s Building, serving the 
states of Kentucky and Ohio with the 
exception of the Toledo area. Mr. Beane 
also announces the appointment of G. 





Mr. Gaites 


H. Gaires as regional sales supervisor 
of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh terri- 
tories. 


Several personnel changes have been 
announcd by Boston WovEeN Hose & 
Russer Co., Boston. A. C. KINGSTON, 
vice-president and general manager, 
has been obliged to relinquish a large 
part of his duties because of ill health 
and has been appointed consultant to 
the president on matters of sales poli- 
cy. H. F. Maxon, district sales man- 
ager of the New York and Pennsyl- 
vania districts for the past 17 years, 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager. W. I. Lewis, for the past 12 
years assistant to the general man- 
ager, has become assistant general 
sales manager. W. F. CARROLL, former- 
ly resident representative in the Phila- 
delphia district, has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager, succeeding Mr. 
Maxon. 


J. Hat Rosertrson, formerly field en- 
gineer, has been made district manager 
of Gates Ruspper Co. for Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina, 
with headquarters at the Charlotte 
branch office of the company. 


LAVERNE A. MATHEWS, formerly a 
vice-president of the American Supply 
Co., Providence, R. L, has announced 
a new manufacturers agency and sup- 
ply business to serve the mills in New 
England. Among the accounts to be 
handled is Meadows Manufacturing 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Mathews has 
been in the textile supply business for 
18 years in the New England territory. 


Cc. W. GrtcHrist, president, Char- 
lotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc., and 
PE. A. TERRELL, president, Terrell Ma- 
chine Co., Charlotte, N. C., have been 
appointed to the committee on patents 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 
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DENMAN TIRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Toughness and resiliency combined to a 
degree never before attained in any 
picker; Denman Box Loom Pickers take 
greater punishment—wear notably 
longer. 


@ MAINTAINS ORIGINAL EFFICIENCY 


Special slide rod bearing represents a 
real achievement in sustained operating 
efficiency. Retains its size and shape 
permanently, will not gum up on rod, 
requires no dipping. 





Made by 
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Backed by PROVEN PERFORMANCE 


@ NOTABLY LONGER WEAR @ FEWER STOPPAGES 


Always uniform in size, shape and re- 
siliency—Denman features assure thou- 
sands of hours of trouble-free perform- 
ance under excessive heat caused by 
long, unbroken periods of operation. 


@ LOWEST COST PER LOOM PER YEAR 


We invite comparison by actual loom 
test with any other picker on the mar- 
ket, regardless of who makes it. We are 
confident you will find, as others have 
already found, that Denman ‘‘Pioneer’”’ 
Pickers will last longer and cost less. 


Manufacturer of the 


FAMOUS DENMAN 
ER § 


LOOP PICK 






























New Orleans, May 17, 1944 
THE COURSE OF the cotton market 
during the past month was irreg- 
ular, due largely to outside influences 
which affected trading sentiment to a 
considerable extent. Prices as this is 
written are practically unchanged from 
a month ago for the nears, with quota- 
tions for these months within a few 
points of the season’s highs. The new 
crop months, on the other hand, are 
about a dollar a bale lower than a 
month ago. 

This condition is due to the strength 
of spots, small certificated stocks and 
unwillingness of spot owners to tender 
any of their cotton on contracts. The 
May position was liquidated very 
Slowly for this reason and is practi- 
cally the high of the season. Trading 
in May ended May 16. 

The decline in the new crop months 
is due to selling of these positions, 
mostiy for short account, by traders 
and others who expect the war to 
come to an end before the next crop 
comes to market. Invasion news has 
had an unsettling effect on these 
months, though no actual invasion of 
Western Europe has so far occurred. 
There is every reason to believe that a 
large short interest has been accumu- 
lated in the new crop months based on 
invasion rumors. 

Other sustaining influences in the 
market were a long period of unfavor- 
able weather, lateness of planting, ex- 
pectation of a reduction in the acre- 
age and efforts of the Farm Bloc to 
obtain legislation which will raise the 
loan rate on the new crop from 90 to 
95 per cent of parity. 
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The Department of Agriculture is- 
sued a bulletin in which it expressed 
the opinion that most crops, including 
cotton, will be less than last year’s 
production due to the lateness of the 
start and a long period of unfavorable 
weather. The revised estimate of the 
1943 crop shows that 11,427,000 bales 
of 500 pounds were produced. This 
compares with 12,474,000 bales pro- 
duced in 1942. 

The Wall Street Journal in a special 
article expresses the opinion that the 
1944 crop will prove a disappointment, 
both in size and quality, due to use of 
low grade seed, labor shortage and also 
to the fact that rains have washed out 
much of the fertilizer put in the 
ground to raise this crop. Private esti- 
mates are that the acreage will fall 3 
to 4 per cent under last year’s record. 
The revised figures on last year’s acre- 
age show that 21,942,000 acres were 
planted to cotton and 21,652,000 har- 
vested. The yield per acre was 253.5 
pounds, compared with 272.4 in 1942. 

The report of the Department of Ag- 
riculture shows that weevil damage in 





1943 was only 6.1 per cent of fuil pro- 
duction, compared with 8 per cent in 
the previous year, but damage from 
weather was 14.2 per cent of a full 
yield, compared with 4.1 per cent in 
1942. The Department aiso reports wee- 
vil survival this spring was compara- 
tively heavy and says the outlook is 
for considerable weevil damage if the 
weather of the summer is favorable 
for their propagation and spread. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
vised and reduced the April parity 12 
points to 21.08. This is the first re- 
duction in the parity figures since NSep- 
tember 1940. This reduction has tend- 
ed to modify expectations regarding the 
loan rate on this year’s crop, but much 
will depend upon action by Congress on 
efforts of the Farm Bioc to raise the 
basis for the loan. The loan rate is 
based on the July parity. 

The Farm Bloc is also trying to get 
legislation which will force the OPA to 
raise ceilings on manufactured goods 
in accordance with prices paid for raw 
cotton plus the cost of manufacture 
and reasonable profit. The OPA act ex- 
pires June 30. Most press reports say 
very little change in the act is ex- 
pected, but the committees which are 
considering this bill have not yet made 
their reports, 

The latest CCC report shows that 
3,541,000 bales of 1943 crop entered the 
loan and that 400,507 were withdrawn. 
In the 1942-48 season, 3,048,000 bales 
entered the loan to same date, and 
383,000 were withdrawn. The New 
York Cotton Exchange Service esti- 
mates the supply of cotton in the U. 
S. on April 1 at 14,142,000 bales, of 
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WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 


YOUR SHIPMENTS are IMPORTANT 


Whatever their destination... 


CLEAR 


-- EASILY READ...PERMANENT STEN- 


CILLED 


ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS will 


help to speed and insure their deliv- 
ery on time. Diagraph-Bradley non- 
settling, non-clogging stencil and 
marking inks have been developed 
through 50 years of research to do 
the best job of marking for you. 








DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 


FOR CUTTING LETTERS 


i", 4", %e", mh", Wy” and 1%” HIGH 


Most export shipments require 114" letters, or larger 
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ID, HIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 


STENCIL MACHINES 


* DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE CORPORATION 
NO. 65 DIAGRAPH BRADLEY BUILDING 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Westinghouse Electronic Tubes . . . doing a job on every front, in every battle, in every war industry 

































These Westinghouse 
| Tubes Now Available 
: | in Limited Quantities 
WL-195. . Pliotren 
3 WL-196._.. ' | Pliotron 
WL463. . . . .  Phiotron 
, ——— . sl Thyratron 
To help meet the sky-rocketing KU-627. . _ . Thyratron | 
; wae KU-628. Thyratron | 
demand for Westinghouse Electronic KU-629. . _ . ‘Thyratron 
Tub wv WL-632A re Thyratron 
ubes, Westinghouse has devised a simple but ingenious time- WL-651/656 . . .  Ignitron 
, 5 P 5 — WL-652/657 _ lanieven 
; ; ; ; : : WL-655/658 I[gnitron 
saver. When welding certain filaments, instead of inserting a piece = 0 |. le | 
: : _.- 8 - R KU-676. . . . . Thyratron | 
of steel into the filament coil to keep it in alignment, we use a a. - | 
strip of spaghetti. The spaghetti is then burned out and the whole wa nae om ee PE aw ) 
, , , te WL-788. . . . Ballast Tube | 
job completed in 1/4 minutes instead of 5. This is but one i whee | 
i a Pliotron | 
example of how Westinghouse resourcefulness has enabled us to WL-995. . . . . _ Pliotron 
; ee WL-896. . . . Ballast Tube 
increase production 30 times. Today, we’re not only meeting time 








and quality “‘musts” on Government contracts—we're also con- 
tinuing to supply the heavy demands of war industry. Your nearest 
Westinghouse Office or Distributor will be glad to receive your 


inquiries for Westinghouse Tubes. 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 


iam hammcumss rads it We stin nghouse@ 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





Quality Controlled ELECTRONIC TUBES 
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which the CCC owns outright 1,875,- 
000 bales and controls 5,595,000 more 
through loans or throurh ownership of 
the FSCC. Stocks held by the latter 
are estimated at 325,000. This leaves 
free stocks as of that date, including 
mill stocks, of 6,672,000 bales. Mill 
stocks on that date amounted to 2,300,- 
000 bales. 

The Census reports show that con- 
sumption has decreased considerably 
this season due largely to unsatisfac- 
tory price ceilings for goods. Consump- 
tion in April amounted to 776,007 bales 
compared with 902,102 in Mareh and 
939,178 in April last year. Details are 
reported below. 


A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, May 18, 1944 


DEMAND for cotton wastes does not 

seem to be sharing fully in the 
huge movement in cotton goods which 
for the past two years has exceeded 
production, while for a year and a 
half the volume of cotton manufactured 
in the United States has been steadily 
declining. Production costs of the 
cotton mills, according to an authority, 
have approximately doubled since the 
outbreak of the war, and the basic 
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reason is said to be the lack of suf- 
ficient margin between ceiling prices 
and the cost of manufacturing. 

Wastes are in somewhat of a rut, 
but a little of everything is selling. The 
market is sound and stable. Dealers 
are carrying normal supplies and at 
no time are under necessity to offer 
concessions. Some of the stocks closely 
associated with civilian use continue 
very draggy, but good strips for card- 
ed yarn spinners, as well as threads 
and slasher wastes for machining, en- 
counter a fair routine business. 

Developments of importance are 
lacking. There is a sluggish market, 
but in the aggregate the turnover is 
not altogether unsatisfactory. Some of 
the low grade wastes, such as oily 
cards and sweeps, tend to accumulate ; 
but as against this, machiners of wip- 
ing wastes are active, not overlooking 
white slasher, which can be incorporat- 
ed into their products to advantage as 
well as lowering the first cost. Steady 
buying of white, colored and gray 
threads continues at ceiling prices. 
Heavy demand for wiping wastes is 
coming in for military and railroad 
necessities. Upholstery stocks, such as 
picker and fly, continue dull—due, it 
is said, to the mattress trade awaiting 
a release of steel springs. 

Business in cotton wastes seems 
closely tied up with the mixed situa- 
tion in cotton spinning, where govern- 
ment procurement agencies are placing 
unrelenting pressure upon the yarn 
mills for increased production. Cotton 
manufacturing, like wool manufactur- 
ing, has its output of noils and wastes, 
the cotton noil known as comber. How- 
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Frosted Aklo does an excellent job eliminating sun glare and our employees like it, 


igre. 
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says Theodore R. Redlack, superintendent, Killingly Worsted Mills, Stony Point, N. C. 






1 BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


rE Heat-Absorbing ° Glare-Reducing ° Figured and Wire Glass 
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end employee fatigue. 
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Southern Mills are constantly subjected to glare 
in summer and the sun beats in through win- 
dows and skylight. That’s why so many of these 
mills are reglazing with Blue Ridge Frosted Aklo 
—to eliminate sun heat and distracting glare. 

Frosted Aklo eliminates 97% per cent of 
the sun’s infrared heat rays—making interiors 
more comfortable . . . reducing air condition- 
ing loads. It cuts down glare—creates a soft, 
even spread of natural daylight . . . eliminates 
the harsh glare so injurious to 
eyesight—so responsible for re- 
jects. Made by Blue Ridge Glass 
Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., Frosted 
Aklo is sold by L-O-F through 


AKLO 


leading glass distributors. Libbey - 
E Owens*Ford Glass Company, 7064 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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LONG SERVICE — Accotex Cots 
I. are tough. And they can be re- 
buffed 3 or 4 times. 


GOOD DRAFTING—Accotex Cots 
deretain their excellent grip, be- 
cause they resist slicking. 


REDUCED EYEBROWING — The 
3. resistance to slicking minimizes 
eyebrowing. 


REDUCED LAPPING — Accotex 
4 cots have little affinity for tex- 
tile fibers and are nonsweating. 


GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots 
Sean non-thermoplastic and resist 
Aattening. 


SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Accotex 
6.6001 are not affected by oil, 


water, dyes, or textile solvents. 


SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Ac- 

7 ecotex Cots have no seams to 
break open and shorten service 
lite. 


QUICK ASSEMBLY—Accotex Cots 
8 are ready glued. 





Armstrong’s new Accotex Cots 
give you more production.... 
higher quality yarn 


ORE than a year and a half of mill use 
has proved that Armstrong’s new Acco- 
tex Cots offer spinning properties superior to 
those of any other synthetic roll covering. 
They have consistently increased poundage, 
turned out a higher quality yarn . . . because 
they are made of a special composition that 
combines synthetic rubber’s toughness and 
cork’s superior grip. 
These improved Accotex Cots are nonslicking 
... they retain their good grip . . . minimize 
lapping up... and reduce “‘eyebrowing.”’ After 
a long initial life, Accotex Cots can be rebuffed 
three or four times for extended service. 
You can get Armstrong’s new Accotex Cots 
now, for restrictions on materials used in their 
manufacture have been eased. In addition to 
cork-rubber Accotex Cots, plain or soft syn- 
thetic rubber Accotex Cots are available for 
special uses. 
For samples and prices of Armstrong’s Accotex 
Cots, see your Armstrong representative. Or 
write to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Section, 3606 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

















ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEXN COTS 


CORK COTS e ACCOTEX APRONS 
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*k This is the 10th of a series of informative messages 
concerning the meaning and significance of com- 
monly used tests and terms employed to describe 
the characteristics of lubricating oils. 
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‘DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 
War needs make it ex- 


tremely important that all 
empty drums be returned 
immediate] 


P oe nee 


| SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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y me lubricants are made in a com- tific manufacturing and rigid testing. 
prehensive line to meet each specific Tide Water engineers will recommend 
service requirement. Their repeatedly- the Tycol lubricant exactly suited to 
proven ability to assure outstanding per- your needs — thus assuring truly effi- 
formance is the result of modern scien- cient and economical lubrication. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL °¢ Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place. New York 4. N. ¥. 
Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANT 
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industrial Processes, Heating or Air Con- 

ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Alien Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 
125 St. Botoiph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 
231 £. 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
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ever, in the wool industry there is a tre- 
mendous call for all kinds and types of 
wool wastes, which has brought about 
a ceiling market for all white materi- 
als as well as government khaki and 
olive drab wastes. 

Cotton wastes in the best qualities 
Sell quite close to ceilings. Dealer sell- 
ing at upset prices occurs occasionally 
on quality of the material offered, but 
the good stocks in demand are strong 
at individual ceilings. This, as noted, 
is the case with mill-run threads and 
cop and spooler, which in the main are 
inadequate for the demand from ma- 
chinery. Trading in upland strips at 
time of writing shows improvement 
within the price range of 10.00 to 12.00 
cents. Picker and fly are inactive at 
5.50-7.50 for picker and 7.00-9.00 for 
the willowed fly. 

Cotton wastes are generally sluggish 
It is something of a 
relief to the waste trade to know that 
during this hand-to-mouth call for 
wastes, the April output of both wastes 
and comber had a sharp decline. This 
followed automatically the sharp slump 
in cotton consumption for April to 
776,007 bales, which was a decrease of 
14 per cent from March and 17 per 
cent below April of last year. 
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New Pablieations of 


Textile Interest 


U. S. Department of Labor, Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., ‘‘When You Hire 
Women’’, Special Bulletin No. 14. Reported 
experience of several hundred industria] firms 
hiring women for the first time or greatly 


expanding their female force. Subjects cov- 
ered: selection, training, adaptation, reten- 
tion, keeping emotional disturbances at a 


minimum. 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, 91, Conn., 
‘*Bulletin No. B220’’, describing a new line 
of free-vane electronic controllers for auto- 
matically controlling temperature, pressure, 
liquid level and humidity. Diagrams, oper- 
ating principles and general description. 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, [IIl.. 
‘‘How One Company Organized to Handle 
Contract Terminations’’. Detailed analysis of 
‘*how-to-do-it’’ nature. Outlines and sample 
forms. 

Corn Industries Research Foundation, 5 
East 45th St.. New York 17, N. Y., ‘‘Corn 
Facts and Figures’’. Use of corn products 
in textile and other industries. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y., ‘‘Compressors and Vacuum 
Pumps’’, Form 1502, a 382-page catalog of 
compressors and vacuum pumps in sizes from 
1% to 10 horsepower. Description of various 
types, with six pages of installation views 
showing various applications. Table of con- 
tents arranged in chart form to permit selec- 
tion of proper compressor for given pressure 
and capacity. 


-——- @---— 
Processing Nylon Yarns 


(Continued from page 96) 


we run 10 grams of tension, and 
on 60, 70 and 80 denier we run 
the yarn out of the tension device, 
the only tension applied on these 
heavy deniers being through air 
friction as the yarn balloons from 
the supply bobbin, plus the tension 
added by contact with the differ- 
ent guides. 

It is necessary to thoroughly 
clean the thread guides on the siz- 
ing machines at frequent inter- 


vals. Our system has been to 
clean these guides at the end of 
each spinner take-up shaft of 
yarn, 10 ounces. The different 
guides become encrusted with 
dried size, and this crust must be 
removed before it has accumulat- 
ed to the point that it will dam- 
age the yarn. We keep a supply of 
extra guides on hand, and rather 
than wash the guides on the ma- 
chine to remove the hard size, we 
simply change the guides. As the 
guides are removed from the sizing 
machine, they are dropped into a 
bucket of hot water, which quick- 
ly dissolves the size deposit. It 
requires only a few minutes for 
an operator to change these guides. 

When the full size tubes are 
doffed from the machine, they are 
allowed to lag, or condition, in the 
size room for 24 hours on trucks, 
each truck holding 108 tubes. The 
purpose of this: lagging period is 
to allow the yarn more time to dry 
out before being taken to the con- 
ing machines. After lagging the 
24 hours in the size room, the 
tubes are then taken to the coning 
department, where they are lagged 
for an additional 12 hours before 
being coned. It should be recalled 
that the twist was set by steaming 
the bobbins between the twisting 
and sizing operations. 


Correction 


In the first article of this series 
(May issue), on twisting nylon, it 
was stated on page 87, col. 1, that 
the tension would be about 6 grams 
in drawing from the bottom of the 
spinner bobbin, increasing to about 
9 grams at the top. 

The figures were reversed. The 
tension will be 9 grams at the bot- 
tom, decreasing to about 6 grams 
at the top of the bobbin. 


(The third article in this series, to 
appear in an early issue, will deal 
with the coning operation. Readers 
are urged to preserve their copies of 
each installment.—The Editor.) 


—_-@ 
Have You Leadership Ability 


Leadership is the ability to get peo 
ple to do good work gladly and willing- 
ly. A leader can get workers to throw 
their wholehearted efforts into the job, 
because they know what is to be done, 
understand why it is necessary, and 
have been made to feel that they as 
individuals have a part in its accom- 
plishment. — “Management Informa- 
tion”, Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
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moe oe 
into the filters used in your air 


conditioning system—the alr feaning — obtained | 
will depend upon their suitability to the partftwlamsgery- 
ice and the manner in which they are applied and 
installed. To help in selecting the RIGHT filter and 
installing it correctly we have prepared this booklet. It’s 
free—without obligation. Write the American Air Filter 
Co., Inc., 275 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


























ENGINEERED DUST CONTROL 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


and MATERIALS 





Mathieson Alkali Announces 
Chlorine Dioxide Bleach 


Chlorine dioxide, a bleach described 
as two and one half times as powerful 
as chlorine, is now available for indus- 
trial purposes by means of a process 
developed by Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Although chiorine dioxide has been 
known to chemistry for a long time, 
its use has been impeded because it 
does not keep and therefore cannot be 
manufactured in bulk for shipment. 
The new process is designed to over- 
come this difficulty by having the user 
prepare the bleach from chlorine and 
sodium chlorite at the point of use and 
in the quantity required. 

° 
New Transmission of 
American Pulley Co. 


American Pulley Company, Philadel- 
phia, reports development of a variable- 
speed transmission featuring simplified 
remote control and universal mounting. 
A compact, flexible shaft has been de- 
signed to permit mounting of the unit 
anywhere in or on the machine and to 
place the control in a safe location 
handy to the operator. This simplified, 
flexible remote control is intended to 
broaden the field for Speed-Jack appli- 
cations and to make installation prac- 
tical on a wide variety of machines. 

Because the movement of the flanges 
is controlled mechanically and not by 
belt-pull, the Speed-Jack may be mount- 
ed either vertically, horizontally or in 
any other position best suited to the 
equipment, Plastic steel-faced flanges 
contribute to the lightweight construc- 
tion and are said to provide accurate 
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balance and smooth, silent, vibration- 
free operation. 

The American Speed-Jack utilizes V- 
belts to provide stepless control of 
speed through a 3 to 1 ratio. The con- 
trol mechanism is designed to elimi- 
nate ratio-creep and to assure con- 
stant belt alignment, regardless of the 
unit’s mounted position, belt wear or 
belt strength. 


e 


Goodrich Announces New 
Resinous Fabric Coating 


Creation of a true colloidal latex of 
one of its “Geon”’ vinyl chloride resins 
in water, without the use of any or- 
ganic solvents, has been announced by 
William S. Richardson, general manag- 
er, chemical division, B. F. Goodrich 
Company. 

The Geon dispersion resembles rub- 
ber latex in appearance and is well 
adapted to coating textiles, Mr. Rich- 
ardson reported. It is designed to al- 
low all the advantageous properties of 
the vinyl resin to be utilized without 
the expense and hazards of flammable 
and toxic solvents necessary in older 
methods. It permits use of much ex- 
isting equipment which cannot handlé 
other forms of vinyl resins and elimi- 
nates the necessity for expensive re- 
covery systems, required where these 
resins are applied from solution. 

Upon deposit, at the end of the dry- 
ing cycle, the latex is said to be fused 
almost instantaneously at tempera- 
tures of 275 to 300 degrees F. to yield 
flexible, tough, stable, resistant coat- 
ings or films. 

The new latex in clear or colored 
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form can be brushed, sprayed or 
dipped, and the list of practical uses 
is expected to expand continuously. It 
ean be made to conform to fiber struc- 
ture, thus allowing the materials treat- 
ed to “breathe”. It can also be applied 
as a flexible, impervious coating. Other 
advantages reported are: improved 
pliability; more thorough impregna- 
tion and greater adhesion of the fibers ; 
resistance to flame. 
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New Electronic Relay 
Announced by General Electric 


A new electronic relay for amplify- 
ing the very limited current transmit- 
ted by delicate control contacts or 
high resistance circuits, thus materi- 
ally increasing the application range 
of many control devices, has been an- 
nounced by the industrial control di- 
vision of General Electric Company. 
Operated by any material having a re- 
sistance of from 0 to 500,000 ohms, or 
even greater, if necessary, the new re- 





lay is said to be especially suited for 
controlling liquid levels in tanks and 
boilers, detecting broken threads in 
textile machines, and as a limit switch 
requiring extremely light pressure to 
operate. : 

Smali and light in weight, thus fa- 
cilitating easy installation, the new re- 
lay consists of a standard type elec- 
tronic tube, a supply transformer, and 
an electromagnetic relay—all mounted 
in a totally enclosed, weather-resistant 
enclosure suitable for wall or machine 
mounting. 

In operation, the electromagnetic re- 
lay in the device is kept energized as 
long as the controls connected to the 
input grid circuit of the electronic 
tube remain open. The instant these 
contacts close, the relay is de-ener- 
gized. A built-in time delay feature 
prevents chattering when the contacts 
in the input circuit are momentarily 
closed. A contact arrangement on the 
electromagnetic relay permits the de- 
vice to be used either to make or break 
a load circuit when the actuating con- 
tacts connected to the input circuit on 
the electronic relay are closed. 
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VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEERING on the JOB 
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High Traveler Wastage 
and Excessive End Breakage 
traced to 
Neglected “Housekeeping” 


Faced with a serious lag in production from their 
twisting frames, a large cotton mill recently called 
in a Victor Service Engineer to spot the causes and 
suggest a remedy. He found that the rate of traveler 
wear was far too high, that rings were bronzing, and 
that frequent end breakage was a critical problem. 





A section of frames were set aside for test. Careful 
study proved that neglected “housekeeping”, not the 
travelers, was at the root of the trouble. When 
hardened lubricant deposits were cleaned from the 
underside of the rings, broken wicks in the auto- 
lubricated rings replaced, spindles made plumb, and 
the frames otherwise cleaned and adjusted, the work 
ran smoothly. Normal production was resumed, and 
far less attention was required from operatives. 


Because skilled help and supervisors are hard to 
find, the cooperation of resourceful Victor Service 
Engineers is more important now than ever. When 
you need help “trouble-shooting” on your spinning 
or twisting, write—wire—or phone the nearest 
Victor office. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 







ATLANTA, GA. GASTONIA, N. C. 
1021 Virginia Ave. N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
“Mor Tel. Vernon 1898—2330 Tel. 247 
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Peetified 
Climate’? 


Are you figuring on stepping up your 


machine operating speeds? 


Do you expect to benefit by higher and 
more dependable REGAINS; more uniform 
numbers, of greater strength, smoother and 


more compact drafting; less waste and fly? 


Or — even without an increase in oper- 
ating speeds, do you figure that fewer stops, 
fewer piecings, fewer seconds will step up 
production? 

Textile Air Conditioning results most 

satisfactorily when production men 

and Certified Climate engineers work 
together as partners. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
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Ik. B. MaTHEewson, founder of the E. 
Bb. Mathewson Company and formerly 
an executive of several different tex- 
tile firms, has been appointed opera- 
tions manager of North Star Woolen 
Mill Company and The Lima Woolen 
Mills Company. His duties will be con- 
cerned principally with plant manuage- 
ment, engineering and administration 
as well as co-ordinating operations of 
North Star in Minneapolis with its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, The Lima 
Woolen Mills Co., Lima, Ohio. 

Appointment of Harotp J. LEYDON as 
general sales manager of North Star 
Woolen Mill Company, Minneapolis, 
has also been announced by W. G. 
Northup, president. Mr. Leydon  be- 
came affiliated with North Star in 
March, 1927, and since May, 1941, has 
served aS manager of Eastern sales, 
with headquarters in the New York 
office. 


WILLIAM D. ANDERSON, chairman of 
the board, Bibb Manufacturing Co., 
Macon, Ga., has announced several re- 
cent promotions and appointments: L. 
R. Brumey, until recently general su- 
perintendent, became factory manag- 
er; P. E, Finpiay, Jrk., is now general 
superintendent; and JoHun S. TuRNER 
is.agent of the Columbus plant. 

Mr. Brumby has announced the fol- 
lowing promotions: B. B. Snow has 
been made superintendent of the Por- 
terdalie division; A. J. DENNIs, super- 
intendent of the Macon division; R. 
M. STEVENS, superintendent of the Bibb 
City (Columbus) division; and A. D. 
DuDNEY, superintendent of No. 1 Mill 
in Macon. 


T. T. Henry, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Tolar Hart and Holt 
Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., has an- 
nounced his plans to enter the armed 
forces. His duties will be taken over 
by D. R. LaFar, Jr., newly elected 
president, and Harry T. ALLEN, vice- 
president. C. H. Boyp will continue as 
general superintendent. 


CLARENCE J. WHITE, Jk., has been 
granted a leave of absence from Calla- 
way Mills to join the textile division 
of the War Production Board, Washb- 
ington, D. C. He has served for 20 
years as a specialist in textiles, for 
the last four years being a sales field 
engineer for Callaway, operating out 
of the New York office. 
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JOsEPH C. Hirscu, stylist for Cyril 
Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford Springs 
Conn., is now a member of the board 
of the American Association of Textile 
Technologists. He succeeds Earn M. 
HEARD, former dean of the Philadelphia 
Textile School and now director of re- 
search of West Point Manufacturing 
Co. 


Harotp VY. KING, for the past 11 
years superintendent of Bates Manu- 
facturing Co., Lewiston, Maine, is now 
agent of Hill Manufacturing Co. in 
the same town. He succeeds EDWARD 
L. Lyon who is now general manager 
of Warwick Mills, West Warwick, Rh. I. 


W. A. Laney and J. QO. Turner, both 
formerly associated with Erlanger 
Mills, Inec., Lexington, N. C., are now 
with Esmond-Virginia, Inc., Bluefield, 
W. Va. Mr. Laney is superintendent of 
weaving, and Mr. Turner, overseer of 
weaving. 


R. W. ARRINGTON, president, Union 
Bieachery, and 8S. M. BEATTIE, presi- 
dent, Woodside Cotton Mills Co., have 
been re-elected first and second vice- 
presiden'3, respectively, of the Green- 
ville, S. C., Chamber of Commerce. 


JOHN T. SHEA, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Oneita 
Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y., is now an 
executive in the manufacturing depart- 
ment of P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 


C. J. QuINN, who has been associated 
with Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., 
Saylesville, R. L., and Sayles-Biltmore 
Bleacheries, Inc., Biltmore, N. C., for 
the past 28 years, has been made sales 
manager. 


WILLIAM T. Davipson, Jr., formerly 
overseer of Sanforizing, Cliffside Mills, 
Cliffside, N. C., is now serving in the 
armed forces. He is stationed at Camp 
Wolters, Texas. 


J. B. SHELTON, formerly superintend- 
ent of weaving, Riverside Division, Dan 
River Mills, is now assistant superin- 
tendent at Borden Mills, Kingsport, 
Tennessee, 

JAMES A. SHERER, secretary-treas 
urer, Spindale Mills, Inc., Spindale, N. 
C., has been granted a leave of absence 


to enter the United States Naval Re- 
serve. 


Mitron EMERSON, formerly assistan! 
Inanager, is now manager of the print 
shop of United Piece Dye Works, Lodi. 
N. J. He succeeds C. Byron LEAR. 


JAMES A. Berc, formerly assistant 
treasurer, National Association of Tex- 
tiles, Inc., is now associated with 
Strong Hewat & Co., North Adams. 
Mass., in a general executive capacity. 


W. O. Reep, former overseer of spin- 
ning, Clark Thread Co., Pelham, Ga.., 
is now overseer of spinning, Anniston 
Manufacturing Co., Anniston, Ala. 


WitLiAM H. Harpen, Cartex Mills. 
Salisbury, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Salisbury Rotary club for 
the year 1944-1945. 


JosePH D. Boyp has been named di- 
rector of the newly established per- 
sonnel department at Melrose Hosiery 
Mills, High Point, N. C. 


D. D. SKINNELL, formerly night fore- 
man of spinning, A. A. Shuford Mil! 
Co., Hickory, N. C., is now night su- 
perintendent at J. J. Spinning Mills. 
Maiden, N. C. 


T. G. Rocue, formerly superintend- 
ent, Federal Prison Industries, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., is now superintendent, Ray- 
cord, Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


A. B. Brown, formerly with Harden 
Manufacturing Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
has become superintendent of Mayo 
Mills, Mayo, 8. C. 


SIMON E. FIELDs is now overseer of 
weaving, Royal Woolen Mills, Sabattus, 
Maine. 

~~ QQ 
Obituary 

FREDERICK JACKSON, 2147 Crescent 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C., for many years 
a representative in the South for Uni- 
versal Winding Co., died recently in a 
Charlotte hospital. He retired from 
active business several years ago. 


FRANK J. CUNNEEN, 53, Washington 
representative for several textile and 
textile machinery firms, died recent)) 
of a heart attack. 


Joun H. WikINs, 71, retired textile 
manufacturer, formerly of Bessemer 
City, N. C., died recently of a heart 
attack in Rutherford, N. C. 


Tom Moore, 56, Chattanooga yarn 
broker, died May 8 in Vanderbilt Hos- 
pital, Nashville, Tenn., after an illness 
of four weeks, 
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Machines that 
Keep Running 


are Good Ones 


to have... 


BARBER-COLMAN Automatic Spool- 

ers and Super-Speed Warpers are de- 

signed and built to “keep running.” The 

less time a machine is down for repairs 

Big wre’ ght a or service, the more it can produce. 
| ees i Production without let-up is especially 
| | important in these war years, because of 
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the great and steady demand for vital 
war fabrics. Operators like machines 
that keep running, because that cuts out 








needless waste time in their working 
hours. Mill owners and executives like 





machines that keep running, because 
that helps to maintain the mill at top 
efficiency. We suggest you check the 
records on lost time on Barber-Colman 
machines. The figures will show how 
the long life and high quality that is 
built into Barber-Colman equipment 
pays off in the form of minimum time 
lost for service or repairs. 
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We who serve the great textile 
industry are well aware that the 
war is far from being over. This 
year ‘the heat is on,” as never 
before, to produce more and 
still more. 
One “slip-up” in the delicate 
machinery of this vast industry 
now employing one out of every 


fifteen people in our country 


could be serious. 


As a vital supplier of necessary 

textile paper carriers, SONOCO’S 

undivided efforts are directed 
toward maintaining a dependa- 


ble source of supply. 








SONOCO MAKES £VERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts COMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT: | Sc. CONN. 
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Men Over 40 Are All Right, Too. 


JUST SAW an advertisement today for men over 40 
years old. Boy, does that give OLD-TIMER a laugh! 
Remember, fellows, only a few years ago when the 
papers and magazines were full of articles about men 
being no good after reaching 40? Yes, and there was 
such a wave of that sentiment that many good men 
who deserved promotion did not receive it simply be- 
cause they had reached the age of 40. OLD-TIMER wrote 
numerous articles showing the fallacy of such reason- 
ing; he made quite a study of hundreds of men who 
have made history to prove his contention that the 
best overseers, superintendents and managers of cot- 
ton mills, and foremen in other industries, were men 
over 40 years of age. 

Well, fellows, times sure do change. This war has 
brought about this change since the armed forces 
have taken the younger men away from industry. But 
note this fact: How many men under 40 years of age 
are the responsible heads, (leaders) of our armed 
forces? Yeah, they have taken all the men under 40, 
but, by gosh, they have men over 40 to lead them. Let 
OLD-TIMER again explain, as he did in the articles re- 
ferred to, that these remarks are certainly not intend- 
ed as a reflection on overseers and superintendents 
under 40 years of age—no, not in the least. OLD-TIMER 
was given his first overseer’s job before his 19th birth- 
day, and, for quite a few years, had to dodge and do 
everything possible, but tell an outright lie, to make 
people think he was older than he was. In fact, the 
superintendent who gave him the job advised him to 
buy: a derby hat and grow a mustache (if possible), 
because the mill president was rather skeptical about 
letting the superintendent give him the job, saying he 
looked too much like a kid for people to work for 
him. And, as OLD-TIMER’s friends know, he has em- 
ployed quite a few superintendents under 40 years 
of age. 

No, the young superintendent is all right, but, by 
gosh, the superintendent or overseer over 40 is too, 
and we are darn glad that many mill presidents are 
finding that out, if it. did take a war to open their 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 
In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





eyes to something they should have known before, 
Yeah, fellows, time changes a lot of things but 
should never change the course of up-to-date over- 
seers and superintendents, and that course is always 
onward! Openings for overseers and superintendents 
who can do things, who know their jobs, are becoming 
more numerous. What are you doing about it? Are 
you doing any of that studying outlined in so many 
of OLD-TIMER’S articles? Persistence takes energy, of 
course, but all energetic people are not persistent. 
Persistence is organized energy. Many people with 
plenty of “pep” scatter their efforts wastefully. They 
fail in one main point—keeping everlastingly at it. 
This day of keen competition calls for more “on the 
ball” than we once could get away with, fellows. 
OLD-TIMER has seen the time when 75 per cent 
marks would get by in school and jobs, but today you 
had better be up in the 90s with a working perform- 
ance of “A” if you expect to have a look at that 
ladder which has a handsome salary at the top, Think 
it over. Don’t envy the man who is up in the money 
with his fine home, Packard cars and_what-have-you, 
unless you have the persistence to work for it like he 
did. Sure you can have it—Oh well, why go all over 
it again. If you are interested, just look up all those 
OLD-TIMER articles that tell you how to do it. 


Listen, You Overseers and 
Superintendents—Don’t Gamble 


NOW WHAT do you know? OLD-TIMER has taken up 
gambling! Hold on now, fellows, not so fast. Let OLD- 
TIMER explain, 

Well, it’s this way: For all these many, many years 
he has been tied down with one of those 24-hour jobs 
and with a few(?) other duties on the side. There was 
not much time left for gambling if he had had the 
inclination. 

Gambling at cards, or with dice, he has under- 
stood, is more or less a common practice with a lot of 
men; but, as explained, OLD-TIMER had to work too 
darned hard to have any spare time to engage in those 
pleasures, or pastimes, or whatever the proper desig- 
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nation is. Yes, we’ve heard a great deal about gam- 
bling on horse races, dog races, etc., too, but just 
never did come in contact with those sports, chiefly 
because we have seldom been in the places where they 
are carried on. 

However, having spent the winter in Florida for 
the past several years, OLD-TIMER has seen more of 
horse racing, dog racing, boat racing and Jai Alai 
(pronounced Hi Li) than in all the rest of his life. 
For several years we would go out to Hialeah to see 
the horse races, or to Hollywood or Miami Beach or 
Flagler to see dog races, or to the Fronton to see Jai 
Alai played—all these just through curiosity. Not 
knowing anything about any of them, naturally, we 
did not do any betting. 

Before proceeding, guess we had better explain 
what Jai Alai is. It is played by men who are experts 
from long training—just like a baseball player, a ten- 
nis player or golf player. Most of the Jai Alai players 
are Cubans, Puerto Ricans or natives of other islands 
in the Caribbean Sea. Only a few of them speak Eng- 
lish, so I am told. The player has on his arm a slight- 
ly curved projection, made of very fine and strong 
bamboo, in which he catches and throws the ball. A 
crude description to give you the idea is that if you 
took about a six-inch pipe about two feet long, and 
split it open to leave a hollow half-round piece, then 
slightly curved it at the bottom, you would have some- 
thing about the size we are trying to describe. The 
straight end is strapped to the player’s lower arm. 

The court in which Jai Alai is played has three sides. 
If you take a common shoe box and cut out one side 
you would have the shape of the court. The walls are of 
cement, and I guess 30 to 35 feet high. The grand- 
stand for spectators faces the open side of the court, 
which is covered with netting. The ball is not quite 
as large as a tennis ball and bounces like a golf ball. 
The game is to serve this ball against the inside end 
of the court; when it bounces back, the opponent must 
return it. First man missing will lose a point. They 
claim that it is the fastest game in the world and is 
quite dangerous. The players sometmes get hit with 
this hard ball or fall against the wall in running to 
get a service. They have pari-mutuel machines to re- 
cord the betting and Quinielas, Daily Doubles, etc., the 
same as at the horse or dog races. Of course, you bet 
on your selection to win, place or show just the same 
as in horse or dog racing. 

This year we met a man, as soon as we reached 
Florida, with whom we played golf a few times last 
year. Of course, we soon had a golf game fixed up. 
While playing golf the next day, my friend Jack was 
in almost continuous conversation with another mem- 
ber of our foursome about the dog races, and they 
made up a party to go to the races at Miami Beach. 
A few days later I dropped in at Jack’s apartment to 
pass off some time, as we were not playing golf that 
day, and Jack had a racing program laid out on the 
table and was picking out the dogs that he expected 
to bet on that night. The more I looked at the system 
he was using to make his selections, the more inter- 
ested I became. You know you can buy, usually for 
50 cents, a pamphlet which the so-called “experts” (?) 
figure out for each day’s races, telling you which dogs 
or horses to bet on; but Jack had his own system, and, 


I must say, it looked to me like he “had something.” 
Therefore, OLD-TIMER decided he would go along and 
see how this man’s system worked out, 

Two other fellows, who also were not gamblers, 
went along, and we decided to put in one dollar each 
and bet on “combination”, which is $3.00 per bet. 
“Combination” means that if the dog you bet on comes 
in first, second or third, you get something. Of 
course “combination” does not pay as much as you 
would get if you bet on the dog to win or to place 
(which is second), but you have three chances instead 
of one in betting “combination”. When Jack would 
make his selection to bet, we would take his first 
choice and place our $3.00 bet. By gosh! We soon ran 
our $3.00 up to $16.80, and then Jack said, “Why don’t 
you fellows double up on your bets? You will be bet- 
ting the track’s money, anyway.” Well, we followed his 
advice and soon our $16.80 was gone; and we all (the 
three of us) wound up by losing $4.00 each, but we 
had a barrel of fun. 

A few days later some friends of mine showed up, 
and they all wanted to go to Hialeah to see the horse 
races. The three ladies in the party had never seen 
horse racing, so I told Jack I could not play golf that 
day as I was going to take these friends to Hialeah. 
“O. K.”, he said, “if you want to have some sport [’ll 
mark a program for you, and if you will-place a $2.00 
bet to ‘place’ (come in second) on the horse I pick in 
each race, you won’t win much but you won’t lose.” 

The first two horses I bet on lost, and my friends 
gave me a right hearty laugh for telling them how 
Jack could “pick ’em’’. But, by heck, I decided to stick 
it out and to continue to bet as Jack had instructed 
me. In the third race, my horse paid $4.80; fourth 
race $2.70; fifth race $4.90; sixth race $3.00; seventh 
race $2.90; eighth race $3.60. That gave me $21.90, and 
I had played eight races at $2.00 each, or $16.00— 
$5.90 winner, believe it or not. Boy, is OLD-TIMER 
some gambler! But I guess my conscience would hurt 
me if I didn’t tell you the whole story, so here ’tis: 

At the end of the 6th race I had $15.40 and had 
put out $12.00. I was $3.40 winner. The horse Jack 
had picked for me in the 7th race was not shown as a 
favorite on the program I bought at the race track, 
so I figured Jack had made a mistake; therefore, I 
made an additional bet of $2.00 on the horse my pro- 
gram showed as a favorite—and lost. The darn horse 
came in to “show” (third), and I was betting to 
“place”. The difference in the horses picked as fa- 
vorites was: Jack made his selections from a program 
shown in the morning paper, and the program I pur- 
chased at the track was by a different “expert” (?). 

Anyway, I was still $3.90 to the good, with the 
eighth and last race coming up. Jack had picked the 
No. 5 horse for me to bet on, and I had already placed 
the bet and was back in the grand stand when the 
horses filed out on the track. Oh my gosh, look at 
No. 5!—a little scrawny looking thing which reminded 
me of a Texas pony—just a scrub. I knew that $2.00 
was gone. Hastily I scanned my program and saw that 
the choice picks were Nos. 9, 12 and 3. I rushed down 
and put a two dollar bet on No. 9—yeah, you guessed 


it, that darned little old scrawny No. 5 won. 


Moral: Heed! all you overseers and superintend- 
ents, don’t gamble. 
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supplies large quantities of 
ADHESIVES & — PRODUCTS 





for packaging estas Ration 
components & sealing the cartons 





for ree Shoes, Rifle Scabbards, 
and other leather goods 





for making Earmuffs, Gloves, 
Chevrons, etc. 
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for packaging Insecticides, Cleans- 


ers, and Canteen Water Purifiers 








tie sizing and finishing Mosquito 
Netting and Head Nets 





for labeling and sealing items of 


Subsistence (foods) 





for sizing spree tess and camou- 


flage Uniform Fabrics 





for sealing Cases; making and ap- 
plying Packing List Envelopes 
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for other applications too numer- 
ous to list here, important to the 
Quartermaster Corps in providing 
for the health, welfare and fighting 
eficiency of our army personnel. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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No. 3 of a series 


THE U.S. ARMY 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
World’s Best PROVIDER! 


_. FED, best clothed, best equipped army in the 


world”...the pride of America is the achievement of 


the Quartermaster Corps. 


So vast a responsibility is difficult for the average person to com- 
prehend . . . millions of troops scattered all over the globe . . . 
thousands of miles of supply lines under constant enemy fire . . . 
forces shifting, requirements changing, the unexpected happen- 
ing every day. 


To anticipate the needs of the Army ground and air-forces is alone 
a staggering job, but to overcome the difficulties and face the 
hazards of delivering the goods to far-flung battlefronts defies a 
tribute of words. 


In an undertaking of such magnitude, the importance of adhesives 
and starch products, for purposes such as those shown at the left, 
might easily be overlooked . . . but nothing escapes the Quarter- 
master Corps. It is this close attention to detail that has won for 
the Corps the implicit faith of its dependent millions. 






NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS 


— BOSTON, MASS. — CHICAGO,ILL. -- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. —- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Manufacturers may face the post-war adjustment period with greater é 
confidence, if supported by the financial and credit services of a 
strong factoring organization. 

Factoring enables a manufacturer to retain his own capital funds 


in his own business, instead of providing capital for the customers 
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who buy his products: — at the same time factoring provides for 
such customers the usual credit terms on their purchases. 4 
The factor assumes all risks of credit losses, and makes available 
immediately in cash, the net value of shipments as made. 

Wider distribution and greater sales volume can be attained through 


factoring, without risk of credit losses, and on less invested capital. - 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Johu P. Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 
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AShland 4-4141 


370 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 10, N. Y. 
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What Are the Causes 
of Curled Cotton? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

For some time I have been watching “How Other 
Men Manage” with the hope of seeing a discussion on 
the causes of curled cotton from the conical beater of 
the vertical opener. Since this problem has not been 
brought up, I would appreciate getting some answers 
from several of your readers. 

The opener room lay-out which has produced this 
curled. cotton is as follows: : 

Stock—1 inch Strict Low and Middling (flat bales). 

Production—1500 pounds per hour. 

Opening line: 

Bale breaker 

Tandem feeder 

No. 12 lattice opener (beater 650 rpm.) 

Condenser 

No. 12 lattice opener 

Vertical opener (650 rpm.) 

Centrif-Air machine 

Pipe line to picker room 

Condenser 

Gyrator (6 picker length) 

Picker hoppers 

I hope to hear from several practical men on the 
lay-out given and on what could be causing the curled 
cotton. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7518 


yw N 


Causes of Strings 
in Card Strips 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the May issue of CoTTON, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7503 wants to know what causes “strings” in his card 
flat strips, 

A careful examination of the strips shows defi- 
nitely that the “strings” have been. garnetted. Al- 
though the inquirer states that they have these 
“strings” in strips where garnetted waste has not been 
run, there are several places that they can come from 
besides the cards: 

1. If the opening machinery is not thoroughly 
cleaned out after completing a mix containing gar- 
netted waste, these strings will show up in a succeed- 
ing mix, which may not include any garnetted waste. 
I am sure that “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 7503” is familiar 
with the many places where bits of cotton hang and 
accumulate in opening machinery and finally get into 
the flow of cotton later. 

2. The same thing holds true for pickers. It may 
sound foolish to suggest cleaning out these machines 








WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 





so that not one bit of loose cotton or chokes remain 
after running a garnetted mix, but I have found that 
these strings will disappear when the cautions sug- 
gested are exercised. 

3. The cards must naturally be thoroughly cleaned 
and stripped after running a garnetted mix. 

4. The strings can come from garnetted or re- 
worked spinner “balls” and roving waste. By “balls”, 
I refer to the scavenger roll waste from spinning 
frames. These balls can cause strings in the flat strips, 
but the inquirer’s sample seems to have too many 
strings to have been caused by spinner balls alto- 
gether. However, to be on the safe side, it would be 
better not to feed any of the spinner balls or roving 
waste into the mixes where he is having trouble with 
strings. 

5. There is always the possibility of getting laps 
mixed in the picker room and having them run out 
on the cards before being discovered. 

It is just as important to clean out all machines 
when changing from garnetted mix to another mix as 
it is when changing from raw stock dyed black cotton. 

There does not seem to be anything wrong with the 
inquirer’s card set-up and speeds. I believe that if he 
will follow the suggestions listed in the foregoing, the 
“strings” will disappear. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7502 





EDITOR COTTON: 

In answering the question from “CONTRIBUTOR NO 
7503” about “strings” in his card flat strips, there can 
be but one solution to this problem, in my opinion, 
since he has ruled out the possibility of garnetted 
waste being in the stock. 

From the sample submitted, he evidently is run- 
ning his spinner “balls” (scavenger roll waste) di- 
rectly into the openers with his raw cotton. There is a 
good deal of hard waste in these spinner balls, caused 
by the end breaking at the traveler and being drawn 
back up and around the scavenger roll. When the waste 
is removed from the scavenger roll, the hard end be- 
comes covered up by the soft waste. 

The openers will not tear up this hard waste, and 
if it is necessary for the inquirer to continue running 
the spinner ball waste in his mix, all he can do is to 
teach his spinners to keep any hard waste separate 
from soft waste. If the spinner balls containing hard 
waste get into any of his regular mixes, he will un- 
doubtedly have trouble with these strings. My sug- 
gestion is that spinner ball waste be run in the same 
mixes with his garnetted waste. 
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; There is another cause for these strings appear- 
ing in the strips. On some cards, if the cylinder gets 
out of line with the ends of the flats, these strings will 
appear in the strip, but usually such strings are not 
as hard as the ones in the sample submitted. I doubt 
that the inquirer’s strings are caused by the cylinders 
being out of line with the flats. If it should be the 
case, he can easily remedy this trouble by bringing 
the cylinders back into line. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7504 
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Turns of Twist in 
Sewing Thread 


EDITOR COTTON: 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7498, in the May issue of CoTTON 
Says: “I have been told that, in the manufacture of 
36/6 sewing thread, the twist multiple for the single 
yarn is 3 times the square root of the yarn number; 
the first twisting operation (ply yarn) is 4.25 times 
the square root of the number and the second twisting 


operation is 6.55 times the square root of the yarn 
number,” 








There is an obvious error in the last sentence, 
where it says 6.55 times the square root of the yarn 
number. I shall repeat the substance of this whole sen- 
tence with my interpretation as follows: 

‘Tf, in the manufacturing of 36/6 sewing thread, the 
twist per inch for the single yarn was chosen to be 
3 times the square root of the yarn counts, the twist 
per inch for the following 2-ply, twisted in the same 
direction as the yarn, should be: 





4.25 & Vyarn cts. —- 2 — 18 


The finishing twist for the 6-cord, consisting of 
three strands of 2-ply, twisted together in the oppo- 
site direction of single and 2-ply twists, should be: 





6.55 & \Vyarn cts. — 6 — 16. 


16 turns per inch would seem too low for 36/6. A 


multiple of 7.15 would give a better twist. According 
to this we have: 


Yarn twist, per inch: 

3 < V36 =— 18 turns per inch 
2-ply twist, per inch: 

4.25 & V 18 — 18 turns per inch 


6-cord twist, per inch: 
7.15 & V6 — 17.5 turns per inch. 


This answers also question No. 2, the turns per 
inch at each stage. : 

Question No. 1: What is the actual yarn count 
after each stage of twisting? 

Since the 2-ply has “twist-on-twist’”, there is some 
contraction which makes the resulting yarn count 
heavier. For yarn spun to 36s at spinning, the 2-ply 
yarn sizing should be approximately 33 to 33.5. The 
6-cord, while havirig opposite twist, will as a conse- 
quence elongate the 2-ply to a certain point, but again 


the c&htraction sets in to make the final 36s weigh 
about 32.5 to 33. 


Question No. 3: What is the percentage of contrac- 
tion due to twist at each stage of twisting? 

As already stated in the case of the 2-ply, when 
twist-on-twist is inserted, there is contraction taking 
place. Since the 2-ply sizing per unit length is 331, 
against the spun yarn count of 36s, the contraction 
percentage of this 2-ply is: 


36 — 33.25 
= 7.65% 





36 


The per cent contraction due to final twist is, as 
compared with single yarn: 


36 — 32.75 





36 


Question No. 4: What is the breaking strength of 
the yarn, per 120 yard skein, at each stage of twisting? 

It is difficult to make any rules here, since the first 
requisite of strength is—length of staple and material. 
Furthermore, since final strength of 6-cord is looked 
for to be of maximum proportion, it will be insignifi- 
cant what the 2-ply should break. But, in order to an- 
swer this question, we shall assume this 36s to be made 
of 114” Middling. We may expect a breaking strength 
of 1.5 Ibs. for 2-ply—single strand—and a final 6-cord 
breaking strength of 4.8 to 5.0 Ibs. per single strand. 

You will note here that the strength is not given 
for 120 yard skeins, but as the breaking strength of 
single thread. The reason is that it would take a very 
strong breaking machine to break a skein of 120 yards 
of 36/6, breaking at about 550 lbs. 

Contraction is, of course, dependent on twist per 
inch, traveler pull, wet or dry twist, ring size, spindle 
speeds—as well as the temperature of room, etc. It’s 
a matter of “your figures are as good as mine.” 

Likewise with twists, local conditions may warrant 
adding a turn or taking one out, for that matter. 
Once the correct twist is inserted, it’s up to the 
cotton material used to furnish desired strength. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7510 





Answer on Variation 
in Roving Sizings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to the questions raised by “CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7490”, “How Much Variation in Roving 
Sizings?” on page 133 of the March issue. 

According to recognized statistics, the roving 
that was weighed by the contributor, and given in 
his article, is all under control. In other words, the 
variation is not too much from one frame to another 
or within one frame. 

It has been proven that, where there is more than 
one frame or loom running on the same product, it 
is best to take samples from all frames or looms to 
arrive at the universe, or starting point, in setting 
up a control chart. 

In the case of the four frames from which roving 
was weighed, the average was very uniform, and 
although there were a few samples that were light 
or heavy, the average is well under control. Of 
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Subgroup No. 1 2 3 4 

Observed 

| ae ene 1.32 1.36 1.33 1.36 
1.36 1.35 1.33 1.40 


Average ____- 1.34 1.355 1.33 1.38 
Range or 
Difference ___ .04 .O1 .00 .04 





Grand Average 
Average Range 





1.36 
1.37 


1.38 
1.33 


1.35 
1.37 


1.38 
1.38 


1.35 
1.40 





1.37 1.375 1.38 1.355 1.36 1.365 
.02 05 .00 .05 .02 01 

= 1.36 

= .024 








course all mill men would like to get away from these 
two extremes, and I believe that by setting up control 
charts on the processes prior to roving and keeping 
the processes under control, this variation will be 
eliminated. 

- In setting up the accompanying control chart on 
the data as presented by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7490”, I 
have re-grouped the data in sub-groups of twos, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Due to the small number of obser- 
vations given, this was necessary in order to give a 
clear picture. However, it is desirable to break down 
the data into sub-groups of four or more observations. 

After breaking down the data into sub-groups, 
get the average of each sub-group; then, from the 
averages, get a grand average, which, in this case, was 
found to be 1.36. : 

For each sub-group find the difference between 
the lightest and heaviest. This is known as the range. 
Then compute the average of the several values, which, 
in this case, was .024, 

On a suitable form or graph paper lay out a chart 
for the average roving sizes and a chart for the 
range (Fig. 2), with the vertical scale at the left 
for averages and for the range, with the horizontal 
scale for the sample numbers. On this chart draw a 
solid horizontal line for the grand average of the av- 
erages for both the roving size and the range; then plot 
the average for each sub-group and the range for 
each sub-group. 

To place the upper and lower control limits on the 
chart, factors are given in “Guide for Quality Control 
and Control Chart Method of Analyzing Data,” pub- 
lished by the American Standards Association that 
will enable one to make rapid calculations for these 
control lines. In this particular problem, where the 
data were broken down in sub-groups of twos, the 
formulae for figuring the control lines would be: 

G + AR = Averages 
Cx R = Range, Lower Limit 
Dx R = Range, Upper Limit 


Where: 
A = Factor = 1.88 
C = Factor — 0 
D = Factor — 3.268 
R = ‘Range 


In the interpretation of control charts, if any of 
the plotted values fall outside the control limits, the 
product is out of control and steps should be taken to 
get it back under control. | | 

Ifeany mill man will set up a similar control chart, 


using more observed data and breaking down this data 
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in sub-groups of four or more, he will, by plotting 
his future weights, be able to determine if he is main- 
taining a controlled product. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7513 


pectic ntcnmgiinns 


Some Suggestions on 
Race Plate Leveling 


On page 102 of the October 1943 issue we published 
a discussion on the care and wear of shuttles and race 
plates on rayon looms. The discussion was prompted 
by a question from a New England rayon weaving mill, 
and answers were given by Ivar Moberg and a repre- 
sentative of the Draper Corporation. 

We received another letter from the same New 
England mill man on this subject as follows: 

“T am thankful for the information as given by 
Mr. Moberg in the October issue of CoTToNn. I have 
profited a great deal from his contributions, and now 
I want to ask him about other methods of lining and 
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covering the race board. Here are two methods which 
I have heard of but do not approve. I would like to 
get Mr. Moberg’s opinion on these methods, which are 
as follows: 

| 1, I saw a fixer filing the steel shuttle box plate 
in order to get it level with the race board, which was 
covered with corduroy. The shuttle box plate was 
too high in this case, and he naturally took what 
seemed to be the easiest way to get a level lay. 

2. I saw another fixer unscrew the race board 
and pack under the board, instead of taking off the 
shuttle box plate and planing down the wood. I think 
that packing under the race board would in time cause 
a warped board, thus an uneven travel of the shuttle 
and excessive wear of both the top and bottom of the 
shuttle—or a crooked, uneven shuttle.” 

The foregoing was submitted to Mr. Moberg, who 

replied: 
“First, I wish to state that I never knew of a case 
in which the box plate would be higher than a covered 
race board. Since the race board is the part that is 
covered, it has always been the highest, in my ex- 
perience. The only reason for a higher box plate that 
I can think of is that the looms were originally lined 
up with a thicker race board covering than in the case 
of which the inquirer speaks. It is also possible that 
the original race board has been replaced with a thin- 
ner one. In any case, the condition is most unusual. 

“Filing the box plate to level it with the race 
board, as in one of the instances your inquirer men- 
tioned, does not seem to be very practical. Changing 
the position of the box plate makes it necessary to re- 
adjust the box back, the shuttle feeler, the Stafford 
cutter, the transferrer, the picker, the feeler, etc. 
Even the battery stand must be lowered if it is to 
conform to gauges, 

“Packing under the race board to level it with the 
box plate, as in the second case the inquirer men- 
tioned, is undoubtedly the most practical. If a card- 
board strip the length and width of the lay is placed 
between the latter and the race board, there is no 
danger that the race board will warp. The large num- 
ber of wood screws in the race board will prevent any 
tendency toward warping. Packing under the race 
board would leave the shuttle boxes and their com- 
ponent parts undisturbed. 

“Coming back to the unusual case of high box 
plates in a covered race board loom, I am wondering 
if the box plate is level in the loom. Would it be pos- 
sible that the box plate is lower at the outside end? 
Box plates have a tendency to drop down slightly at 
their outside end. If this is the case, a straight edge 
placed on the box plate will pitch upward and thus in- 
dicate that the outside end of the box plate is lower 
than the race board. I would suggest that the level 
of the box plate be carefully checked, and if lower at 
its outside end, adjust it level with the race board or 
slightly higher. On C & K looms, the box plates are 
set to pitch 1/32-inch toward the race board, so that 
the shuttle is thrown lightly down on the race board. 
In my experience, I have found that a Draper loom will 
run equally well with this setting. Of course, a straight 
box plate will also run good, but there is always the 
danger of its sagging down and throwing the shuttle 
upward, which may cause considerable trouble.” 
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Mr. Moberg’s reply was sent to the New England 
mill man who asked the original question, and the 
following reply was received: 

“IT was glad to get Mr. Moberg’s answers to my 
questions, and now I have another one to ask him on 
the same subject. 

“I can readily see where he is absolutely right con- 
cerning the placing of a strip of paper or cardboard 
across the entire length of the lay beneath the race 
board, provided both box plates were higher than the 
shuttle race board, but in this instance the shuttle 
box plate on the battery side of the Draper X-D 
Model loom was level with the race board, but the 
left-hand shuttle box was too high. Thus, if you 
place a strip across the entire length, as suggested, 
the shuttle box plate on the battery side would then 
be lower than the race board, thus we would still 
have to change the settings. But if the wood beneath 
the shuttle box plate on the left-hand side was planed 
off level and the shuttle box plate placed back on as 
he says, the only resetting I can see necessary would 
be lowering the feeler and thus the job would be fin- 
ished definitely. I never thought of placing the card- 
board across the entire width of the lay, but I shall 
say that I believe it is the best method when both 
shuttle boxes need resetting. 

“The fixer did not place the strip across the entire 
length of the lay, but only at the end of the race 
board between the board and the lay. 

“The looms in question are about 20 or more years 
old; thus the boards must have been replaced as must 
have been the shuttle box plates. Both cases hap- 
pened in the same mill under the same conditions on 
two different sections. I am extremely thankful for 
the information that Mr. Moberg has written, and I 
sincerely hope he will continue to write suggestions 
as he has in the past. 

“Would it be wise to plane the board on the left- 
hand side of the lay the desired amount and replace 
the shuttle box plate, using his method as previously 
suggested in detail? Then the only resetting neces- 
sary would be the lowering of the feeler. Please note 
that the shuttle box plate on the battery side is ab- 
solutely level with the race board, but the box plate 
on the left-hand side is too high.” 

The foregoing letter was passed on to Mr. Moberg, 
and he has come back with: 

“First, I wish to state that if the inquirer had 
given me full information in the beginning, I would 
have been in a much better position to answer him 
more intelligently. I took it for granted that the box 
plates on both the right and left sides of the loom 
were too high and therefore suggested placing strips 
of paper or cardboard under the entire length of the 
race board. It is obvious that this would not be the 
solution in a case where only one of the box plates 
is too high. The inquirer now states that it is only 
the left hand box plate that is too high and that the 
looms in question are X-D Model Drapers. 

“Before going into discussion of this new angle 
of the problem, I wish to say that if the looms are 
really X-D Model Drapers, they are not anywhere 
as old as the inquirer states. The X-K Model Draper 
loom came out in 1935 and the X-D about one or two 
years later. The looms are therefore the very latest 
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and should be in perfect condition. 

“What has happened to these looms that would 
leave the left hand box plate higher than the right 
hand, I cannot imagine. Possibly the looms were 
originally equipped with mica inserted box plates 
which were later changed to solid cast iron box plates, 
the installing of which was very poorly done. 

“Before planing off the lay wood underneath the 
left hand box plate to make it come even with the 
race board, I suggest that the inquirer buy or borrow 
from Draper a set of gauges for these looms. If these 
gauges show that the left hand box plate is too high 
I recommend lowering it by planing off the wood un- 
. derneath. In case the gauges show the box plate to 
| be correct in height, the misalignment must be in the 
race board and/or the lay wood underneath it. If 
this is the case, a series of heavy paper or thin card- 
board strips may be placed upon the lay wood and 
. glued in place. These strips should be of diminishing 
e length, so that as many contact points as possible will 
be presented to the race board. Figure 1 (see cut) 
| shows how this might be done. Remove the wood 
screws in the race board, with the exception. of the 
last two at the right hand side. Place a straight edge, 
spanning the entire width of the loom, on the box 
plates as shown in Figure 1. Insert the longest strip 
between the lay and the race board, working it as 
| far as it will go between them. Next, work another 
| shorter strip under the first as far as it will go be- 
| tween the lay and the race board. Repeat this opera- 
| tion until no more strips will go between the lay and 


Seamer nee nme ni 


| the race board on the left side of the loom. This will 
4 produce a tapering shim (Figure 2) contacting the lay 
EH at points A, B, C, D, E and F. The thinner the card- 
board the more points of contact and the more nearly 
like a true tapering shim. Now, replace the wood 
screws in the race board and draw it tightly down on 
the cardboard shims; then trim off the cardboard 
along the lay, and a good job has been performed. 
“The shimming of the race board should never be 
done by a single piece at one end. When this is done, 
the faulty condition shown in Figure 3 will exist. 
This will have a tendency to throw the shuttle out of 
the loom or upward against the top of the shuttle 
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box. Both of these are serious faults, specially if the 
looms are the high speed X-D Model Drapers.” 

Other readers are invited to offer their comments 
and observations on this subject.—The Editor. 





Winding Cheeses 
for Duek 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the March issue of COTTON, JOHN MIDDLETON 
seems to be disturbed about knots in duck warps. He 
refers to my article in the October 1943 issue on 
“Winding Barber-Colman Cheeses, for Duck, on Fos- 
ter Winders”’. 

First, Mr. Middleton seems to think there is quite 
a problem involved in getting the knots spaced 
throughout the warp and that some system of creel- 
ing is necessary to keep all the knots from coming 
within two or three cuts of cloth. However, there are 
so many variables in manufacturing cotton yarns that 
there is no problém involved in spacing the knots. 

Quoting from the article mentioned above: “We 
attempted to run a definite number of yards on the 
double-headed bobbins so that when a section beam 
was filled the spools in the creel would all be prac- 
tically empty. However, we found that it was prac- 
tically impossible to have all the spools run out to- 
gether.” Now, with the single headed bobbins, we 
still have the variation in lengths, and that helps in 
getting the knots spaced. #” 

Too, with the former method, it was customary to 
mark the double headed bobbin when piecing up an 
end, and at the doff, this bobbin was set out for re- 
winding before going to the old type warpers. With 
the present system, the end is pieced up but the bob- 
bin goes to the Foster winders. It, of course, will not 
have as many yards as some of the other bobbins 
but this adds to the spacing of the knots. 

The starters (cheeses coming from the Barber- 
Colman warpers with approximately five ounces of 
yarn) are different in size, the tension is not exactly 
the same on each spindle at the winder, the full cheeses 
will vary some; and these, with all other variables, 
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make it almost impossible to get all the knots to come 
within two or three cuts. In fact, looking at the warp 
in the loom, it is seldom that more than one or two 
knots can be seen at a time. 

The principle would be the same as knots tied on 
single yarns. Do all the knots in single warps come 
within two or three cuts of cloth? 

The second question raised about this method is 
whether or not quality will be lowered because of the 
knots. The winders have now been in use tor more 
than three years and so far there have been no com- 
plaints based on knots. However, we agree that the 
knots would be objectionable in some fabrics such as 
belting, awning stripes, hose and filter ducks. Per- 
haps those are the types Mr, Middleton is thinking 
about. It is not our practice to use this method on 
these ducks or on other fabrics where the warps are 
made up of plied yarns heavier than 3.00s equivalent. 
DONALD BURNS 


Dust Chills Area 





'Thing of the Past 


- Eprtor Corron: 


It seems that some of the cotton mill veterans, 
who like to boast about how they came up the hard 
way, have been discouraging young textile students 
who are just starting to work in mills. 

Some time ago a young man with two years textile 
school background asked me if there was such a mal- 
ady as “dust chills” among cotton mill operatives, and 
if so, what caused it? He related a story an old-timer 
had told him of the hard chills learners in the card 
room were subject to, and how he (the old-timer) had 
been carried home shivering so hard that his teeth 


= were chattering like a pair of dice in a pay-day crap 
: game. Since such stories might cause the wrong im- 
: pression among textile students, and give the carding 
: department a black-eye, I thought it might be a good 


idea to pass on the information I gave this youngster. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago, before sanitary 
and safety devices had reached their present degree of 
perfection, revolving flat card tenders sometimes con- 
tracted what were known as “dust chills”. Usually, it 
was the learners who suffered from these chills, and 
if they had the stamina to stay with the dust and 
grimeé-laden atmosphere around the cards, they be- 
came immune to the effects of the stripping dust. 

The cylinder and doffer of the cards were stripped 
by a revolving wire brush which always made a cloud 
of dust. And while the card hands wore a handker- 
chief over the nose and mouth to filter the air, some 
of the dust would find its way to the lungs, causing 
congestion and irritation resulting in a fever in the 
victim. The chill which almost invariably followed 
was, of course, the reaction of the fever. 

Today, practically all cotton cards are stripped 
automatically by vacuum strippers. This, together with 
refinements in humidifying equipment, makes the card 
room no more disagreeable than any other department 
of the mill, So, dust chills are practically a thing of 
the past. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the cr - ' of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
6 


operation and management. 


se reference books and catalogs are 


ree for the asking and there is no obligation 


involved. Read through the list carefully for booklets on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 
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_4. HOW FACTORING Can INCREASE proriye 
how works in 
clients’ capital liquid and. — of P factor toward 
g aiance § — 
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5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Illustrated 
booklet on how factoring works, cost and t in- 
a _ TILE BANKING COMPANY, New 
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102. “TANK gg EP ge page booklet of i- 
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teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about 
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Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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oats air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
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TION OF talog of humidify- 
ing and My - ing humidifiers 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.; also, lap weight 

indica for picker room.—AMERCAN MOISTEN- 
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115. ga nan ee eee issue of 
**Parks’ Parables’’ atomizer method of humidifi- 
cation. Bulletin 1140. — FARE S-CRAMER COo., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


119. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS-45 
page booklet on constitution, properties, magnesium 
and aloys including working and machining. Data 
sheets also available to fabricators—AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 


120. SCALES FOR THE Se exTILE INDUSTRY— 
12-page book illustrating modern, automatic-indicat- 
ing scales for all aivomnente of the textile indus- 
try.—TOLEDO SC COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


128. FLUORESCENT FIXTURE OF FUTURE— 
Illustrated book a5 uenanoent Ra for better in- 


dustrial itendn w.—SYLV 
ELECTRIC’ PRODUCTS, INC. Ipswich, Mass. 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 327 describes operation, function of latest 
design THE BAHNSON 


centrifugal h 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 

bes principle application of air ees sys- 

tem combined with Westinghouse air 

cleani unit.—THE BAHNSON COMES Y win, 
rs alem, N. C. 


WAYS TO SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS How to on fluorescent fixtures for 
modern  lighting.—SYLVA ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS, INC., Ipswich, on 


132. ROOF ge i age on new PC 

a Insulation for ection dampness, mois- 

damage.—PITTSB H CORNING’ CORP., 
Pitteburen Pa. 


1344. OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS—lIllustrated 
building maintenance manual, including informa- 
tion for resurfacing, patching and waterproofing 
walls, floors, roofs. Includes both concrete, wood 
floor treatments.—-STONHARD COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

135. gy bg A COLOR CODE—How six standard 
colors can be u to reduce hazards, cut down acci- 
dents.—BE. I. DU U PONT DE NEMOURS & Co., INC., 
Finishes Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


210. GOODYEAR soe ae RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and a ean in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of they ‘mill --GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


216. LEATHER ma ge tk! NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrat ~g~ 3,4 —_e BONDARON Spe- 
clal Tanned in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers , Ad Straps, Lug Straps, 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Fiat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalvg 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog a3 — use of needle 
bearings, including textile installation, 
lubrication ane g --—=- data. E Both ise issued by TOR- 
RINGTON C , Conn 


225. Bronze BEARINGS —<4 page catal of 
standard sizes textile an! industrial be 
ee oil- %.. bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
a icied natin BRASS AND BRONZE 
0, . 


ee MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA BOOK—Complete book showing many —— 
combinations for easy selection with engineering in- 
formation for figurin nee t devas. No. 
915.—ROCKWOOD Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


228. MOTOR SWITCHES AND STARTERS—Bul- 
letins, covering Combination magnetic switch, mer- 
= -button limit switch, magnetic motor starter, 
limit switch with snap- -action. —GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet ving specific lubrication prob- 
lems and data on practical textile ere ee inelud- 
ing advice on uses various oils and greases 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., New York, 
New York. 


231. V- -oeLy ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 a = <n t engineering information includ- 
ing data selecting a V-belt drive design of spe- 
cial V- belt drives, muanesous standard tables, charts 
and belt and sheaves MING RY. — MANHATTAN 
RUBBER MANUFA ACTUEIN DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 page catalog 0 on bearing applications 
one selection, also tim computations.—SKF 
NDUSTRIES, INC.,, Philedelp a, Pa. 


235. JOHNSON Ena. ove BEARING BRONZE 

—Llustrated booklet tellin , & complete story of 
Johnson Ledaloyl Bronze, t newest. development in 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 


236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
and attractive calculator for Caertenning belt, speeds, 
horsepower per inch of belt widths will be sent 
free on request.—J. E. RHOADS’ & SONS, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE nate eed Saam —QOutlining the applications and 
advantages ball bearings on textile machinery.— 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


244. VEXAS® tage O1LS—Folder on lu- 
brication for types of indles, based on actual 
tests TEXAS € CO., New York City. 


246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide 
Tilustrated Survey showing how American textile 
mills cut operating — with ae V-Belt 
Drives.—-GATES RUBBER CO., Colorado. 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY. Bmw 
Save er wastes throughout plant. book- 
let with plan vad working material — — power 

with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER CoO., 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


254. LUBRICATION — THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 
OF INDUSTRY—lIllustrated booklet giving Lubriplate 
recommendations for bearings, drives, gears, etc. 
—LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, Fiske Bros. Refining 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

255. WARTIME CONSERVATION pr em me 
tions for saving critical cal materials in electrical 

d ae, present production.— 
MFG. CO., East WESTING- 





Pennsylvania. 


256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
describing cleaning, de-oiling, treatment belts: with 
pe troubles, causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO., Toledo, 

0. 


257. AMERICAN ECON-0-MATIC DRIVE HAND- 
BOOK—70 pages—How to reduce R.P.M. losses, belt 
and bearing vont = on both V-belt and flat-belt drives. 

—THE AMERIC PULLEY CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


259. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—Illustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation; maintenance; cleaning; dressing: 
aligning shafting, pulleys.—SOUTHERN BELTING 
CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


260. PLANNED POWER TRANSMISS!ION—Digest 
of practical steps to save manpower, critical materials, 
peocugee bours.—CLING SURFACE Co., Buffalo, 

ew York. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES ... 


30!. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no labeteation and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG ta age 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
Vv ricating De- 


Lab 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in- 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic proper- 
ties of steam, and a table of aahovins weights. — 
THE LUNKENHEIMER Co., Cincinn Ohio. 


306. MY et wr sano — 48-page 
illustrated Bulleti describing instruments and 
es essen 


ent 
slashing, mercerizing, kier boiling, and other - 
esses involving jcteatene,—te FOXBORO com. 


PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 


307. THERMOMETERS AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES—Catalog 6705-R and 6706 give data on 


both circular and recta ar case pressure type 
thermometers for indicating, recording and control- 


ling processing operations in textile industry.— 
BRO INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
Pamphlet describing regulators for slashers, tanks 
vats, ete. Also other literature.—POWERS REGU 
TOR CO., Chicago, Il 


310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catalog with 
prices, dimensions, service pressures.—GRINNELL 
CO., Providence, R. I. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
Bee. ss 


LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
F PeDERS_ Bolletin describing automatically aueine. 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent 
loading, choking.— RICH MACHINE WORKS. 
ne wp Ss. C, 

TOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING. WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner operation on MonoRalil 
track circuit over Rectan Warping, Winding. 
——e ete. This — prevents accumulation 

——— 


rovin gy ¥ Al 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND <All SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. -~ 

407. cAne GRINDER INPORBATION— Folder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, —B. 8. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and “Scoala, 
South Carolina. 

408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 

ebook which 


—Handy leather bound not contains a 

world of useful information as well as tables for 

yy accurate spinning data.—U. 8S. RING TRAY- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 


FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
U 30 page booklet 


or cut staple fibers with ray 
ing —_ ote | and development of fiber condi- 

tioning.—THE TEXAS CO., New York City 
on THE peso CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
a. describing this important advance in trav- 
—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 


-s 
Providen R. L 
413. onunen PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many ———- a bg F bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork roving rolls, 
etc.—SONOCO PRODUCTS COo., Hartsville, s. Cc. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
history of development of ring spinning 





in 
TIONAL RING 


417. PRECISION pa a FOR SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Describes new No. 50 Leesona 
finder = all a 32 are used for silk 
hosiery and rayon yarns. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Providence, R. L 


418. FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — Dlus- 
trated booklet describing the Fidelity Spooling Ma- 
~ py) and outlining its many applications in the tex- 

— FIDELITY INE COMPANY, 


tile industry. — MACH 
Philadelphia Pa. 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—Llustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for all types of = =. draft spinning and 
ecard room ee APRON COM- 
PANY, East Point, — 

421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS—Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—LI- 
lustrated booklet on roll covering problems with chart 
on correct usage. Also data on Accotex long draft 
aprons.—ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Divi- 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster, Pa. 

423. TEXTILE SHEET ——— PRODUCTS— 
Folder on cylinders, card ns, licker-in screens, 
repair work.—JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 

425. INFRA-RED . we <yge 


folders on Red- 
singers, » — Gy curl boxes, etc., in textile 
Y MFG. 


dustry.—_RED-RA , New York, N. Y. 
Continued on Page !48 
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Continued From Page 147 


WEAVING, SLASHING .. . 


502. Age Ss SOS NTERS Catalog T37 describ- 

oplening Jorden PF f sloth loom, hae 
or clo os 

spinning, yardage. INC., Hartford, Conn. 

ilustrased oye ay BESOLES AND REEDS—8 page 


heddies, harness frames, 
mall, baveeet, ie CO. lawrence, Ma 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Cata)] of complete 
fine of leather products for looms, condensers, gull 


GQé K “Hairitan.” 

GnATON as & KNIGHT. orcester, 
ae SIZING AND FiIMienine — pamphlet 
will rls me in men an understanding of 
search, props : d finishing-—STELN, HALL & Co., INC, 
New York ¢ City. 


509. fio ee in interesting way the 
ats ch_ comple y a yt 
m 
RARE ngpestl sar Norfok, Ya. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
a illustrated book which tells the story 


and the uses of corm -- 
CORN. PRODUCTS SALES eT 2 York, industry. 


Sit. HOUGHTO SIZE _ — aan aaa describing a 
provides a ter elasticity 
and in rength, "great bg yi 


BE. F. HOUGHTON & CO. CO., Philadelphia, P. 


512. CARO-GANT — The Original 
arp Dressing. Attractive folder 100% — 
clastic warps with maximum makes stronger, more 


warps and 
a minimum reduction - 
UCTS CORP., New York City — 


514. WEAVING DISEASES — THE! 
AND  PREVENTIVES— Illustrated Ma — 
— fl ok N gles USTRIAL RAYON CORP., 


515. won Ag a CHECK STRAPS — Illustrated 
folder showing manufacture straps to specifications. — 
BE H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 


602. ALUMINUM IN TH : 
TRY—Pubilshed og E CHEMICAL ee ys- 


asticity.—- 


ont SLITTERS omy ‘ROLL-WINDERS — ¢ page 
a ~ ee Lae Gee as . oe and 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


607. GENERAL lS EQUIPMEN 

TENTERS—Folders including oe iin ane pono ae 

means of finishing ‘cloth of mal controls roviding 
orm 

ERAL ELECTRIC CO ectady, N.Y a 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR BAKING BRINE— 
textile plan 


36-p. — includes installations 


ts 
for regenera: water softeners 4, e exha 
agents, “INTERNATIONAL SAU ¢ 0. ING. Sonne 


610. PROCTOR DRYING — 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—I ey LR 
catalog on 





chines ~~ eg iS pROCTO 
P a: R & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


611. “BRuswina. ase SUEARING MACHINES— 
Illustrated the new Hermas Brushing 
Machine er —_ Miicht ye to heavy ducks; also 

HERMAS MA 


on Hermas AV Shears.— CHINE 
Hawthorne, N. J. oa. 


poe ee - - - ee - 
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612. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete illustrated 
tal ec arts for dye house.—INDUSTRIAL 
1 STEELS. IN t Mass. 


Cambridge, 
DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... «> 


THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
sens het See 2 Se eee 
use : 
ing and Finishing.—B BUREAET-8C CHEM- 
AL» Cco., Chattanooga, 
edtiic JurCKenne MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
tangy = ceananenion af "aden ail ce thet tt 
ploy yo ckening 





may properly and 
oth through the medium of the ting machine.— 
STEIN. HALL & CO., INC.. New York City. 


709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN —A data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete, with fn twa. Con i adelphia, 

Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 
711. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
b textil used 


TRY—22 leaflet cant e 
Brute ele talus ton satnere “Slats 
ae poe he" 


Sharlotio. N, re 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
a etc., giving — ia epectte avi 


IV. Dis i 0. P 
SILICATE DIV., Ry Alkali Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
714, FUGITIVE TINTS — Information sm water 
SeRViCe® DIV. y United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS Ae + aude or 
ulleti A ‘o finish with 


roduc for coon, woo as INC” und rayon, ny 


717. Hy yo pT! Tortie — compound designed 


as binder ination with filling and stiffening 

= ae insures draping quali- 

os CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 
ty. 


719. MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL—10 page 
booklet on ~ oa “, mercerizing, caustic a" 


ant in ye etc.— 
Shopuers Cc CORE New York Ci 


— AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the 
of textile veld. "Des agents. Includes extensive 





pan nee in the fi 1 for practical work- 
ad — covering ton, wool, rayon, silk and 
lin silentiens, Fine Chemicals rk E. 
L DU mo ay NEMO & ° 
Wilmington, Del. 

722. LUPOSEC —Leafiet describing Laposec, 
waterp ing agent _, great ty; soluble in 
cold or warm water at all effective in suitable for 
all fibers and especially in | splash- proofing 
silk hosiery.—JACQUES WOLF & CO assaic, N. J. 

723. RHOPLEX RESINS — Actress folder dis- 
cussing the outstanding properties these Aqueous 


ions for AS application to 


textiles.—ROHM & S CO., INC., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

725. THE he be OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO ge ne gg 


illust oe booklet pe i soy the principal oper 
Ping ey - s . noes, and suggestions 
= on for those operations requ ng soaps or soap 
LGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COM- 


products. CO 
PANY, 105 Hudson 8t., Jersey City, N. J 


726. WETS!T—Leaflet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic a operties: yy —— surface Aye 
sion wn Fo es ; out 

on; available a three strengths.— 


thorough pen 
JACQUES PVOLE & CO., Passaic, N. J 


a ere eg ee ee ee ee 


aces ac es ek ca eas ads he" es es le a sel ls el ee 
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727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 


app of cation acti t softeners 
in tonteneat and finishing plants.—O NYX 
oe % & 7 CAL CU., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 


732. A NEW cIetonine Ort Folder on Warce 
where softn desired.— 
WARWICK Cc CAL CO., West Mvermione R. L 


734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
New folder on evaluation testing wetting agents, de- 
tergents.—E. . HOUGHTON "k CO., philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use of Level- 
ene for levelling vat and direct colors. Also for - 
pi down vat colors.—AMUERICAN ANILINE PROD- 

, INC., New York, N. Y 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT pina! tn vee. 
iSH—Bull on water repeienay of 
80) ieee “a es 
Wisconsin. 


Drax.—S. JOHNSON 

740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 pages illus- 
rated bares guide for were chemicals includin 
useful les, chemical information.—MONS 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING wires PIGMENTS—Series il- 
lustrated folders on pigmen 0,90, with camouflage 
colors; flameproofing: how to e, control shrinkage, 
permanent finish one operation.—ARIDYE 

Fairlawn, N. J. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tech- 
nical bulletin on kier boiling prior to bleaching with 
use of Nopco 2211—Kier Assent. —NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS CoO., Harrison, N. J. 


KNITTING .. . 


80!. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD PULL- 
i HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature 

t from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 

loned *ivision, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 


labor, waste.— W. 
WORTH & "SONS Sco. ork and aden Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 

CHINE—Folder describing new m oe attach- 

ing split tubing to athletic “GtBeS SEWED under- 

carments. ete.—-WILLCOX & GIB SEWING MA- 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


Bio. prem ab. Si OF A yee vs MACHINES 
—Plant of ers and bui of ribbers, 


circular- ip’) knitte braiding, Ae gh textile 
machines. — FIDELITY MACHINE co PANY, Phila- 


Sil. nRocess FULL FASHIONED aaven 


Fe 





KNITTING RNS—Technical bulletin on 
ment rayon hostery agnree with Nopeo Hosiery Treat- 
ment No. 1 a. ONAL OTL PRODU Co., 


Harrison, N. 


SEWING MACHINES . 


804. FORM 769. erg et reo 40 

po A eon Eo adaptable for ‘p t efor pract a aoe 
ng m oo) — e for 

of the needles trade cally al 

MACHINE Co., 214 “Wor ta 39th St.. New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING .. . 


ioo!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD a eee a bat de vey eg J CAN 





BE USE a oF ae folder includ- 
ing elemen —— ieee on “| Sgae a P ti 
tion © of “simple, ‘layout e,..0. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—<An attractive illustrated 
describing in detail the 8 shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 


n, Ind. 
1003. CASTERS AND.” WHEELS—192 pases, 
casters and ee suitable for 


mechanical types of 
should have this.—DARNELL 


and purchasing agent. 
rp 
CORP., LID Long Beach, Calif 


1006. LANE taints BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets me "Serie use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presen in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 

blems and showing hew reduce costs, save 
abor, go 4 storage one. prenee free movement 
of stock bet .— AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY. "Cleve and, Ohio. 


1013. HOW TO SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
~—~Booklets No. l, and 5 from Little Packaging 
Library with helpful information on shipping in 
corrugated boxes.—-HINDE & DAUCH PAP Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

1014. AMERICAN PRESSED - as HAND 
TRUCKS—Twenty Pres catalog makes easy to 
mol the poe waee ee pend a best eF to your 

— THD PULLEY COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 29, —T 


MISCELLANEOUS ... 
1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
booklet and catal 





—_ page og on peppnecmnent 
parts for opening, picking. 

t § - — HENDERSO UNDRY & 
MA Co., , Ga. 

1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS—TDlustrated 16 page 
booklet No. 570 a = yg on Unbrako holluw set 
screws, kn self-locking features. In- 
cluded miscellaneous -— and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO.,. Jenkintown, 


1104. UNISORB IN THE INDUSTRIAL PLANT— 

e installation for lower maintenance, vibra- 

tion control.—THE YELTERS Co., INC., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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--- lop-tlight fabrie 


Two years’ flying time with TWA is an impressive service test for a fabric. Koda Diagonal, regulation 
for the uniform blou-slips of all TWA hostesses, has met this test .. . passed it with honors 


for “fine wearing quality, easy laundering, a high soil-resistance that makes white practical on duty.” 


Koda Diagonal’s success with the airlines is well matched by its “ground”’ record, too. It is one 


of the most satisfactory weaves for nurses’ uniforms... one of the most popular for tailored blouses. 


Only yarn of uniform excellence can build fabrics with records like this one. Koda Diagonal 

is woven entirely of Koda, Eastman acetate rayon ...a balanced continuous filament yarn with 
strength, resiliency and suppleness ... each cone like the last. For further information about 
Koda, consult A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, sales 


representatives for the Tennessee Eastman Corporation, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


EASTMAN ACETATE RAYON 



























































Clues to Lower Post-War Costs 






















In surveying the problems of reducing post- until new machines and changes are available. 
war production costs, a prominent mill execu- That is one of the reasons why we urge you 
tive recently placed “more serious attention to to make use of the S & W Maintenance Plan, 
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ting that the success of your livery, too, from S & W stock- war era while new machinery 
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operation an the imme late vice is free from our New York 1s in proc uction. ‘ en- 
post-war period will depend and High Point, N. C., offices. gineers will make a survey 
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KNITTING SECTION 


The More the Mill Profits 





The Better Labor Fares 


By Julian W. Hughes 


IN THE article “A Message to La- 

bor’, by W. M. McLaurine in 
the February issue of COTTON, the 
author expressed a very pertinent 
thought when he said: “The textile 
industry is not a goose that lays a 
golden egg regardless of condi- 
tions.” 

Of course, I knew this in a sort 
of subconscious way, but the ex- 
pression affected me so intensely 
that | was prompted to stop and 
reflect. My mind reverted to the 
hard times of 1931-32, when it was 
hard to break even in the tex- 
tile industry—much less make 
enough to pay dividends. I com- 
pared the way labor fared then, 
when the mills were hard-pressed 
to keep out of the red, with how 
much better labor fares now that 
the mills can find a ready market 
for their product without any dick- 
ering about terms and prices. 

It occurred to me that it might 
not be a bad idea if the manage- 
ment of every textile mill got out 
placards bearing some such in- 
scription as this: “The more the 
mill profits, the better labor fares. 
When the Old Man isn’t making 
money he is hard to get along 
with.” It would do no harm, and 
might have an arresting effect on 
the employees if such placards 
were placed conspicuously in ev- 
ery department. And how well 
I know the truth of such words. 


The “Golden 20’s” 


Back in the “Golden 20’s” I was 
working in a circular knitting ho- 
siery mill; I am still connected 
with this branch of the knitting 
industry. As most of us know, 
hosiery mills were making nice 
profits then. 

Life in the average hosiery mill 
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flowed along like a song, because 
both labor and management were 
satisfied. There was no shortage 
of help then; though an efficient 
operative could find work if it was 
work that was wanted. Since there 
was no acute shortage of hosiery 
mill help, this naturally made la- 
ber more reasonable. On the oth- 
er hand, the milis could dispose 
of their product at a profit, so 
the management had no occasion 
to goad and nag the help. As long 
as the operatives turned out a rea- 
sonable production of average 
quality, nothing was heard from 
the Old Man up in his big private 
office. 

Along towards the last of the 
1920 decade, many of the larger 
hosiery mills conceived the idea of 
making “velvet” on the New York 
stock market. So the mill I was 
connected with merged with other 
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mills in the community in order 
to have sufficient capital to be 
listed on the big board. 

All went well until the stock 
market crash in 1929; then things 
began to happen, and we in the 
production line were made the 
“goats.” When the big orders be- 
gan to drop off, the management 
began to get penny wise and 
pound foolish. They began by lay- 
ing off all the nonproductive (in- 
direct) labor that could possibly 
be spared, irrespective of how 
useful such labor was. Then came 
an epidemic of wage slashes—and 
skimping in the use of yarn. 

Cutting Corners 

When our mill was making a 
reasonable profit on its rayon and 
silk seamless and its fancy haltf- 
hose, the knitters were provided 
with men to truck yarn to the ma- 
chines, so the operatives could 
devote their entire attention to 
what they were being paid good 
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wages for—knitting. But when the 
dividends failed to show up, the 
stockholders began to ask ques- 
tions. This gave the management 
the jitters, which ran into a re- 
trenchment fever. 

The bosses started with the yarn 
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men, thinking the knitters had 
plenty of time to carry their own 
yarn from the stock room. So the 
yarn men—usually middle-aged 
and unskilled labor—disappeared 
from the back alleys, where they 
trucked cones to the yarn stands. 
This was false economy, because, 
when the knitters left their ma- 
chines to go after yarn—the yarn 
stocks were often quite some dis- 
tance from the machines—they 
either had to stop the machines 
and lose that much production, or 
leave them running and _ take 
chances of letting bad work go 
unchecked. In either event, the 
loss incurred was often greater 
than the wages of the yarn men 
would have been. 

After so many had been laid 
off, and those operatives left had 
been working part-time so long, 
—well, most of us were willing to 
work for almost anything if it 
was regular. So the management 
made us a proposition: if we 
would accept a wage cut, they 
would try to get enough orders to 
keep us working regular. 

We accepted the mill’s offer and 
took the wage cut philosophically, 
but things just didn’t work out as 
expected. The mill got the big 
order from a chain store all right, 
but through highly competitive 
bidding, they booked the order at 
such a low figure that even the 
wage reduction did not permit 
them to break even on the deal. So, 
in a desperate attempt to reduce 
the, production cost still further, 
the superintendent ordered the 
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fixers to lighten up on the goods 
—put less yarn in each dozen pairs 
of hose. 

Consequently, each fixer got 
busy and took two links out of the 
control chain of every knitting 
machine. This made 24 less 
courses in each hose when it 
pressed off the machine. In the 
case of stockings, this meant the 
leg was one inch shorter than for- 
merly; half-hose were one-half 
inch shorter in both the foot and 
leg than formerly. Of course, this 
represented quite a saving in yarn, 
when several thousand dozen pairs 
of hosiery were considered. Never- 
theless, it was like the case of lay- 
ing off the yarn truckers; it intro- 
duced other evils that were just as 
bad or worse to cure. 

The boarders were expected to 
stretch the shorter hosiery to 
standard length on the drying 
forms. This was not as simple as 
the “super” and the _ (fixers 
thought. The stockings, as they 
rapidly dried on the forms, would 
contract sometimes as much as an 
inch and a half and would not 
measure to standard length in the 
pairing roem. In order to stretch 
the socks to standard length, the 
boarders would have to “yank” 
down on them so hard that holes 
would frequently burst at the 
gores. All such hosiery could not 
be passed as first quality; it was 
disposed of as irregulars and sec- 
onds at a distressing discount. In 
addition, this yarn  skimping 
caused friction and ‘“buck-pass- 
ing” between the knitting and 
boarding departments and soon 
led to a general lowering of morale 
of the whole organization. 


Loose Knitting 


Nor did this period of retrench- 
ment stop there. Cut-throat com- 
petition among mills, wage cuts 
and yarn manipulation became so 
common that working conditions 
became unbearable. About the 
most irrational method that the 
mills tried for saving yarn was 
loose knitting. In some cases the 
stitch was lengthened enough to 
reduce the courses per inch nearly 
one half the standard number. 
While this loose knitting boosted 
machine production, and _ con- 
sumed much less yarn, it put un- 
due strain on yarn and needles, 


which caused holes to appear fre- 
quently while knitting. The strain 
en the yarn not infrequently 
sheared a needle hook, causing a 
drop-stitch in the fabric, and ran 
the call for new needles up so 
high that fixers almost had to get 
down on their knees to get a day’s 
supply from the stores clerk. 

This sleazy knitted hosiery 
made life miserable for the board- 
ers. The fabric was so sleazy that 
it had no “zip” to it. When it 
came off the drying form, it had 
practically no shape. Yet the 
boarders were expected to turn off 
first class work irrespective of ad- 
verse circumstances. Yes, they 
were expected to do the impos- 
sible—‘“‘make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.” Is it any wonder that 
hosiery mills had more labor trou- 
ble in the boarding rooms than in 
any other departments? 

Inasmuch as a peor example is 
the best sermon, I mention this 
unpleasant experience of the de- 
pression years as a grim reminder 
of what has happened to mill 
management and labor and what 
may happen again unless steps 
are taken to promote better under- 
standing between the executive 
and productive departments. 

Such friction should not exist 
again, and it will not exist again 
if both employer and employee 





strive to be fair; to live and let 
live. Sure, most executives, fore- 
men and operatives want to do 
what is right; but each is apt to 
have an altogether different idea 
of what is right, and their ideas 
in this respect will vary with cir- 
cumstances. So, in my opinion— 
I have been associated with ho- 
siery mill people long enough to 
have a sound opinion, if I can say 
so with due modesty—a standard 
of what is right should be stipu- 
(Continued on page 168) 
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Every knitting mill is 
fighting a production battle today; fighting 
with limited factory space and greatly curtailed 


man power. 
In this picture, the 


WILDMAN Multiple Feed Rib Machine is 
proving a brilliant performer. On the very same 


floor space, and with exactly the same man 





power required by an 8-feed machine, this 
Wildman 16-feed machine—using only a third 


more power, can 


DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


And there are many other advantages that we 
would like to tell you about. Write for complete 


details—you'll find them interesting and helpful. 
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Discussion of the 


Komet and Links and Links 


THIS IS the sixth article in the new series on the 

operation and adjustment of the Kemet and 
Links-and-Links machines, supplementing the orig- 
inal series of 25 articles which appeared in “Cotton” 
in 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943. The original series 
was reprinted in full as a booklet, “The Komet and 
Links-and-Links Knitting Machines”, which is ob- 
tainable frem ‘“Cotton’’. 


THE FIRST PART of our original article No. 7, in 

the Komet and Links-and-Links knitting ma- 
chines reprint booklet, is headed “Draw Thread 
Bracket Assembly”. This unit, in addition to op 
erating the draw thread feed mechanism, also pro- 
vides the means for controlling the auxiliary feed, 
or two-feed as it is usually called. 


In checking over that article, we find that very 
little was said about one very important factor which 
has much to do with Komet production, namely, sep- 
arating the hose. Just recently one of our best 
knitters asked us, quite bluntly, ‘““Why are the socks 
from some of my machines harder to separate than 
from some others?” 


Since we are slow on the trigger when it comes 
to answering questions of this kind, we simply said, 
“Are they?” The knitter comes right back with, 
“Take these nippers and see for yourself”. Well, 
we found out in a very short time that our knitter 
was right. In separating Komet hose, it is custom- 
ary to use a small pair of nippers or snips which are 
used to cut the fabric and pull out the ends. 


This can be done in two ways: The first is to 
cut the draw thread and the body yarn, in one opera- 
tion, at a point where the draw thread was last knit 
in; then, using one point of the nippers, pull out the 
draw thread first and then the one course of the 
body yarn immediately below the welt. This method 
leaves a ragged edge on the welts, and operators are 
inclined to cut into the welts, causing unnecessary 
seconds. Also, this method does not work out equally 
well on coarse and fine gauge work or on ingrain work. 


The safer method, and in our opinion the better 
one, in the long run, all things considered, is to use 
the point of the nippers to first pull out the end of 
the draw thread at the last stitch to be knit; this 
will leave a small hole in the fabric. Insert the point 
of the nippers in the hole and cut downward, toward 
the toe, severing a few courses of fabric, and then 
proceed in the usual manner of pulling out the draw 
thread first and then the course of body yarn imme- 
diately below the welt. This latter method will leave 
clean welts on the tops free from loose threads, long 
ends or ragged edges, and will prevent cutting into the 
welts. Also, it will give good results on all gauges 
and eliminate the difficulties commonly encountered 


on ingrain numbers when using the first method. 

As we have already stated, the socks from some 
of this knitter’s machines were definitely harder to 
separate than from others, and we decided to find 
out why. First, we made sure that the welts were not 
being knit toe tight, also that the tension on the draw 
thread was not excessive. Then we noticed that, on 
all the bad machines, the end of the draw thread after 
being cut by the trapper was from 1% to 2 inches 
long, whereas, on those machines which were easy to 
operate, according to the knitter, the ends were about 
three-quarters of an inch long. (The machines were 
4 inches in diameter, 36/24 gauge, using combed cot- 
ton yarn.) 

The reason the ends would not pull out freely was 
due to their being too long, which permitted them to 
knit back into the 1 x 1 fabric. When the knitter 
tried to pull them out, they would cause the fabric to 
gather and make both ends hard to pull. On page 22 
of the Komet reprint book, we stated: 

“It matters little if the end (draw thread) when 
cut off be a trifle longer or shorter—it matters a 
great deal whether or not the end is released at the 
proper time.” We still stand by that statement; a 
trifle longer or shorter will not matter. However, if 
the end is too long (more than *%4-inch), it will make 
it more difficult to separate the hose if the pull system 
previously described (which we favor) is used. 

Separating the Hose Takes Time 

Separating the hose is one operation which takes 
up much of the knitter’s time, and if we stop for a 
moment and figure that to produce 50 dozen pairs a 
day, 2400 ends must be pulled, not counting seconds 
and waste, we can readily see that any help we can 
give in making this operation easier and quicker, thus 
enabling the operator to keep up with a set of ma- 
chines, is deserved. 

When the work cans get full of hose, due to the 
operative not being able to keep up, seconds will soon 
climb and production of good work will drop. Any 
person of average ability can soon become efficient 
insofar as separating hose is concerned; still it takes 
more than that to make a good Komet knitter. Much 
depends on the type of person selected and how that 
person is trained. A great deal depends on the ma- 
chine fixer, also. He must be constantly on the alert 
to see that his machines are properly adjusted to make 
the separating of the hose as easy as possible, for only 
when he does that will he be contributing his share 
toward helping the operator to get production. 

Many fixers have the false impression that all is 
well as long as the operator does not complain. The 
operator who runs machines all day and simply sep- 
arates good work from bad is helping the mill get 
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manufacturer of full-fashioned * stockings knows that—regardless of 
the fibre used—only the best needles produce this perfect fabric. Keep 
your Knitting Machines young and effective with TMW Needles... 
And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays a Profit! Let us put your 
needle bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS @ READING, PA 


* “Full-fashioned” means kitted to fit the shape of the leg. 
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“Everyone must row with the oars he has.” 


OLD SAYING 


Until the Victory is Won! ... The men and experience back of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we wi// do the next best thing: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present 
equipment at highest efficiency. Let us tell you about our complete recondt- 


tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 
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nowhere fast. The fixer can reduce seconds. to a 
greater extent by telling the operator to shut ma- 
chines down quickly when they begin to produce bad 
work than he can by fussing when the operator does 
not take such action. 


Preventive Fixing 


Fixing machines which are making bad work is 
one thing; fixing them to prevent bad work is quite 
another story. Perhaps that statement may seem a 
bit out of order. Let’s put it this way: If the fixer 
finds one or two machines in one set which requires 
a certain adjustment to overcome some particular 
trouble, more than likely he could find others if he 
would take the time to look for them and not wait 
for his knitter to call his attention to the trouble. This 
is especially true in connection with separating hose. 
Many fixers feel that as long as the operator can get 
the hose apart, all is well as far as fixing is concerned. 

In order to get a *%4-inch end on the draw thread 
from any 4-inch machine, or other diameters for that 
matter, two adjustments are utilized. First, make 
sure that the draw thread feed finger is moving 
out of feed position at the proper time; second, make 
the trapper close at the proper time. The draw thread 
feed finger must remain in feed position until the last 
long butt slider has pulled its needle down to close 
the latch. As soon as the latch closes, the feed finger 
should begin to move out of feed position. The draw 
thread trapper should close as soon as the yarn has 
entered. The longer the trapper stays open, after the 
yarn has entered, the longer the end will be. When 
the trapper operating cam is set to close the trapper 
at the proper time, it will also open the trapper and 
release the end at the right time when draw thread 
knitting begins. Once these adjustments are properly 
made, they will stay put for a long time. We must 
bear in mind, however, that if and when it becomes 
necessary to readjust the double feed racking mechan- 
ism, the timing of both the draw thread feed finger 
and the double feed finger will have to be changed 
accordingly. 


Double Feed Finger Adjustments 


We did not have much to say about double feed 
fingers in our original article, and, due to the fact 
that they give very little trouble, we do not have 
much to add at this time. From actual daily contact, 
however, we have found some things which we feel 
are worth passing along to others. 

One of the troubles that we occasionally have is 
holes caused by dropped stitches, or failure of the 
first needle to knit when two-feed knitting begins 
immediately after the heel is completed. We have 
found that this occurs more often on 4-inch diameter, 
36/24 gauge machines than on fine gauge smaller 
diameters. We have also noticed that two ends of 
combed cotton in the double-feed finger are somewhat 
more difficult to control than a single end of two-ply 
mercerized yarn. Very often, when this trouble de- 
velops, with two ends of combed cotton being used, the 
first needle to knit will take one end, and the second 
or third needle will take both ends. This leaves what 
might be called an open stitch, or a weak place, and 
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socks with this defect go into seconds. Frequently this 
trouble is caused by the double-feed finger being set 
too far away from the latch guard, or the finger might 
be too high. A combination of both of the positions 
mentioned will surely cause the needles to miss any 
yarn, combed or mercerized. 

The feed finger should, of course, be as near to 
the latch guard as it can be set and still permit an 
ordinary knot in the yarn to pass through. Much de- 
pends on the shape of the feeder guide (203455); it 
must raise the feed finger high enough to clear the 
sinkers when it moves into and out of feed position. 
Here we can re-shape the under side of the guide so 
that the feed finger will be lowered slightly after it 
has passed the protruding sinkers, and this will help 
a lot, since the lower we can get the feeder when in 
feed position, the further in we will be able to set it. 
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The latch guard also can be thinned down slightly 
in some cases, thus permitting a closer inward set- 
ting. In trying to overcome this trouble, we must 
not denend entirely on feed finger settings; the posi- 
tion of the double-feed yarn clamp, or topper, is also 
important. Here we must keep two things in mind: 
height, so that the yarn, when the feed finger moves 
into feed position, will not be disturbed by the sink- 
ers; and relation to needle latches, so that they will 
not strike the body of the trapper or the open clamp. 
Getting the yarn to lie close to the needles is what 
it takes, and both feeder and trapper adjustments were 
put there to make this possible. 

Occasionally we find cases where we would like to 
move the trapper forward, but open needle latches 
passing by will not permit this. In such cases, it 
becomes necessary to move the trapper bedy (203460) 
back, then swing the trapper body .bracket inward; 
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this changes the relative position of latches to the 
trapper body and permits a closer inward setting. 
The ideal setting for the trapper body on 4-inch ma- 
chines is to move the body back (away from the cylin- 
der) as far as the slot will permit, then swing the 
trapper body bracket (203453) inward as near to 
the needle latches as possible, keeping in mind that 
the protruding sinkers must not come in contact with 
the draw thread trapper body. The latter also will 
have to be moved back some, but not as far as the 
double feed trapper. In connection with what has been 
said on this subject, may we point out three factors 
which are inter-related: 

1. The needles are traveling in a circle. 

2. The yarn lies in a straight line from the trap- 
per to the feed finger (when in feed position). 

3. The yarn must be near to needles at the point 
where the first needle to knit comes down to take the 
yarn, ; 

If it were possible to get the yarn near enough to 
the needles, so it would actually lie under the needle 
hooks, there would be no difficulty in getting the first 
needle to knit to take the yarn. We know also that, 
with both draw thread and double feed yarn, we de- 
pend on the latch of the needle to push the yarn under 
the needle hook when the first needle comes down. 
When it takes the yarn, all is well; when it misses, the 
fixer gets himself off that comfortable stool and goes 
to work, especially if he has knitters who do not hesi- 
tate to stop machines promptly when they begin to 
make seconds. Such knitters actually help to keep a 
set of machines in good shape, but many fixers do not 
fully appreciate this; they consider that type of knit- 
ter a hard-to-please crank. 


Changing Styles 


While we are on the subject of seconds and pro- 
duction, which is mighty important right now, due to 
labor shortage and inexperienced help, we shall attempt 
to add a little more. It is not uncommon to find some- 
one in charge of wat some mills call their production 
department, who knows little or nothing about knitting 
machines. Such production managers simply use rec- 
ords of what has been produced on a given style to 
gauge what they think they will need when style 
change orders are issued. 


In changing. styles, it takes more than changing 


yarn, changing a few drum cams and removing or add- 
ing a few pattern chain links. Very often the actual 
changes can be made in a short time, but it may take 
several days of constant attention by the machine 
fixer to get 10, 20 or 30 machines in shape to really 
produce after the necessary changes have been made. 
Some of the difficulties referred to earlier in this ar- 
ticle can be brought on by style changes, especially if it 
becomes necessary to change machines from heavy to 
lighter yarn, or vice versa, 

Many adjustments on Komets are made according 
to the time when latches close or open, and any alter- 
ation of stitch cam regulations or adjusting devices 
changes the time when latches open, close or turn. If 
and when style changes make it necessary to alter the 
broad rib pattern or plain two-feed machines—say, 
from a 3x3 set-up to a 6x6—the sliders in both upper 





and lower cylinders must be rearranged. This also 
means additional work for the machine fixer, not only 
in making the actual slider changes but also in get- 
the machines tuned up to run on a new style. 

Recently we had a case where it became necessary 
to change one set of machines from a 1x1—3x3 set- 
up, using one end of mercerized two-ply yarn for each 
feed, to a 1xl—6x6 pattern, using two ends of two- 
ply mercerized yarn for each feed. Machine fixers 
prefer to have four ends of yarn on a Style, simply 
because there is less danger of press-offs when the 
operator fails to watch yarns closely. So we guessed 
this would be easy and proceeded to go after the busi- 
ness of changing, hammer and tongs. We soon slowed 
down, however, for the first man to start knitting 
again, after all necessary changes had been completed, 
was having some difficulty getting his machine to 
knit properly; the trouble did not show up at all on 
the 3x3 pattern which had been running fine for many 
months. The second and third men were also in the 
same boat, which meant we had something new to 
learn. From then on we proceeded to change one 
machine at a time, get it running right and then 
take another. The second half of this particular set 
was duck-soup for the boys; once they knew what and 
how to do, they really went to town. 


Production Planning 


Now we do not mean to imply that all style changes 
cause or create trouble, even when slider set-ups must 
be altered and different kinds of yarn are used. The 
possibility is there, however, and production managers 
will profit by avoiding as many style changes as pos- 
sible, by planning their production needs so that am- 
ple time will be allowed to get the necessary changes 
made and by giving the fixing staff reasonable time 
to get machines tuned up on a new style. This simple 
procedure assures full production, reduces or prevents 
avoidable seconds and waste and does much toward 
keeping harmony in the knitting room. 

This same kind of reasoning can be applied to mak- 
ing new numbers. Some mills simply say, “So-and-So 
is making this number, why can’t we make it?” The 
truth is, we don’t know how much money, time and 
effort was put out making up a new style by another 
mill. They may have stuck their necks out and be 
wishing they could stop production. We learn by try- 
ing and doing. It pays to go easy and not push the 
pedal to the floor boards and hope for the best when 
styles are changed or new samples adopted. 

We often hear some of the world’s top-notch wise 
guys say that nothing is impossible. True, but many 
things which are possible are not worth doing. 

K. O. MBTZ 


—- - —-—@o@— 


American Viscose Announces Avconit No. 4 

American Viscose Corp. has announced an improved size 
or treatment, known as Avconit No. 4, for processing rayon 
hosiery yarns. It is a synthetic wax blend which is solvent- 
soluble and applied through that medium. It is white in 
color and has a high melting point. 

The principal functions of Avconit No. 4 are to provide 
adequate lubrication to the yarn, to hold twist during knit- 
ting and to protect the yarn against damage. 
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6-END TWIN UNIT SYSTEM 
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1. While operator is 
removing finished skeins and starting 
new ends on this double-end machine... 
This machine is winding its skeins 
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2. When this machineis 
started again, winding 
its next lot of skeins... 
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9-END SINGLE UNIT 





















































FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Still Further Increases Production 


Made in single- and double-end types, the FIDELITY 9-Skein 
Reeler lets you increase production with no increase in power 
consumption. 

Doffing can usually be maintained on a one-minute cycle, on 
Twin-Unit System. Operators keep ‘‘on top of the work”’ with 
less fatigue; collapsible arms on reel make doffing a simple one- 
arm movement. Automatic yardage control relieves operator of 
strain of watching the winding reels. It stops when required 
yardage is skeined. 


Operator starts new ends on one machine, then turns to doff 








facing reeler without waiting. 
Result: higher output and lower cost. 


Write for new Bulletin | 


Builders of Textile Machinery, including Circular Knitting Machines, Skein 
Reelers, Backwinders, Fidelity-Rolandé Course Counters and Universal Ribbers 






33 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 





3906-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Hosiery Shipments Smaller in First Quarter—Finer Rayon Yarn for 
Coarse-Gauged Hose Permitted—Says Hosiery Industry Not 
Export Minded—Lisle Yarns Scarcer for Hosiery—Heavy 
Underwear Makers Look for Price Help—Hosiery Makers 
Aroused by Lotion Promotions—Army Improves Sock Speci- 
fications 

Philadelphia, May 16, 1944 

CIVILIANS did not fare so well during the first quarter of this year 
in hosiery and underwear as in the same 1943 months, and the 

outlook is for no great change for the better in the present second 

quarter. Production of knit goods is dropping off for the civilian trade 
in view of manpower and yarn shortages plus large government needs, 
and during the first three months of this year, shipments of all types 
of hose were off 6.5 per cent compared with a year previous, with large 
drops taking place in men’s half-hose and women’s seamless. There 
was a smgll gain in shipments of women’s full-fashioned lines, show- 
ing that this branch of the business is doing about as well as could be 
expected under its present handicaps. as to yarns, manpower and ma- 














chinery. 


are having more trouble in obtaining yarns. 


Underwear manufacturers are busier on Army goods and 


Knitters are able to offer 


somewhat less to the civilian trade, with underwear makers claiming 
that inadequate ceilings are a factor in holding down production of 


this type garment. 


Outerwear mills are active on Army sweaters for 


the next few months, reducing civilian volume. 


Full-Fashioned 


During the first three months of 
this year, shipments of women’s full- 
fashioned were slightly larger than in 
the same 1948 months, and there is 
nothing to indicate a change of impor- 
tance one way or the other in the pres- 
ent three-month period, because indi- 
eations are that the mills will be get- 
ting about as much yarn as in the 
first three months. Manufacturers at 
present say the outlook for lisle yarns 
for use in making welts and feet of 
women’s rayon stockings is poor due to 
the coming stoppage of English cotton 
yarn imports for this use, together with 
the inability of American combed 
spinners to make such fine counts 
with military demands so heavy for 
the other sizes such as used in uniform 
materials and underwear. 


The War Production Board amend- 
ment to Order L-274 came out this 
month permitting manufacturers to use 
finer rayon yarns on coarser gauge 
machines. It lifted restrictions on the 
use of 75 denier on 42-gauge full-fash- 
ioned and 300 needle circular ma- 
chines. This does not change the over- 
all rayon yarn supply picture for the 
mills but makes only the change in 
equipment on which finer rayon yarns 
can be used. 
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Buyers of women's full-fashioned 
lines are operating in fair volume, but 
only on a short term basis for current 
needs. Sales of women’s full-fashioned 
lines at retail have been larger than 
this time a year ago, and stocks of 
retailers in general are smaller than 
a year ago. There is little doubt but 
that, with a good current volume, buy- 
ers are acting cautiously so that if 
the war should end they would not be 
loaded up with goods that might meet 
sales resistance. 
pected to continue. Knitters say they 
have not lost much additional help in 
the last month, so that as far as this 
factor is concerned, there is nothing 
to indicate an important production 
change in the coming months. Mill 
men express concern again, as they 
do this time each year, over the lotion 
promotions that do away with any 
stockings, but there is nothing to indi- 
cate that this fad is more widespread 
than a year ago. 


Half-Hose 


Shipments of half-hose have been 
much smaller this year up to the end 
of the first quarter, as compared with 
the same period last year, the drop be- 
ing somewhat more than 15 per cent. 
This was due in part to smaller ship- 
ments to the Army in this period, but 
the condition will be different in the 


This condition is ex- | 


second and third quarters, because 
early this year the Army received bids 
on very large amounts of hose, mainly 
part-wool, including also the all-cotton 
tan mercerized type. Deliveries of 
these contracts will be made during the 
next few months, which will no doubt 
bring the half-hose shipment situation 
up to a better basis. 

The half-hose trade specializing in 
wool lines is vitally interested in the 
Army’s chemical treatment for reduc- 
ing shrinkage, feeling that progress 
made in this connection will be a fac- 
tor in the postwar lines for the civilian 
trade. Army officers have stated that 
much and rapid progress is being made 
in this method, so that “it can be stat- 
ed now that such treatment in the very 
near future will be an accepted thing.” 

Army recently placed contracts for 
mercerized socks again, after last year 
Saying that these had been made non- 
standard. The move was brought 
about to fill out its very large half- 
hose needs that could not be fully met 
in part-wools. 


Seamless 


Women’s seamless lines have been 
the slowest in the entire hose indus- 
try during the first quarter of this 
year, showing a drop of about 20 per 
cent compared with the same three 
months of 1943. Manufacturers say 
one reason for the change is that the 
public has so much more money to 
spend now that, where they used to 
wear seamless—from price considera- 
tions—this is no longer a factor, and 
they have gone into rayon full-fash- 
ioneds. Another reason is that seam- 
less bare-leg types have been hit by 
the leg paint or lotion fad. This 
time each year the industry becomes 
very concerned about this inroad on 
their business, but they lose interest 
after the summer season. Several man- 
ufacturers say the drop in seamless is 
mainly due to the leg paint situation, 
rather than to the full-fashioned in- 
roads, because there has been no pro- 
portionate increase in shipments of 
full-fashioned. Loss in seamless may 
also be due in part to war workers 
wearing anklets which do not wear out 
nearly so quickly as full-fashioned 
sheers. 


Underwear 
Civilian buyers of underwear are be- 


coming more concerned with the out- 
look for fall and their being able to 
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NO SECRET TO YOU—but the charming lady who 
| bought this modishly tailored suit never even sus- 
pected that a processing agent had a lot to do with its 
style appeal. For the designer who created it could 
never have achieved the style appeal that sold it 
unless the material had been properly processed. 
That’s why so many of America’s leading mills, con- 
verters, finishers and dyers have turned to Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet for high-quality wetting, fulling, scour- 
ing and dispersing agents. 

There is a C.P.P. soap or synthetic detergent for 
every fabric—for every processing problem. Ask 
your local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representative for 
detailed information on the full line of C.P.P. process- 
ing agents made specially for the textile industry. Or, 
write to our Industrial Dept. at Jersey City 2, N. J. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 


COLGATE KWIKSOLV 
COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 

COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


ARCTIC SYNTEX ““M’ BEADS 


DON'T WASTE SOAP . . « vital materials needed t> win the war are used in making soaps. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
16! 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTON’s market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, May 16, 1944 

ALTHOUGH the most critical phase of the war is just ahead, the tex- 

tile industry, along with others, is looking and planning ahead, 
to meet conditions that may exist when at least the European part of 
the war may be ended. Government controls have been more severe 
and more numerous than in the first World War, so that plans formu- 
lated following that conflict do not fit altogether. New ideas must be 
formulated to meet the new situation of this war and the immediate 
postwar era. During the present war there is no debate on the asser- 
tion that inflation has been held in check to a fair degree—much more 
so than during the first World War. This is expected to be a decided 
advantage when the war is terminated this time and the great process 
of reconversion back to peacetime products gets under way, this being 
based on the old theory that what goes up must come down. If prices 
do not skyrocket too high during the present war, it is logical to feel 
that the decline after the fighting may also be less severe. 

But this war is also different in that more of a pent-up demand for 
peacetime products has been built up, because of the greater conver- 
sion of American industry this time to the making solely of war ma- 
terials. AS one example, the demand for automobiles and housing will 
be tremendous for a period after the war, because activity in them has 
stopped during the present conflict, meaning that.with war saving 
bonds to be cashed in the postwar period, there will be the demand and 
the funds to buy large amounts of peacetime goods. In view of this, 
there will be great danger of inflation remaining after the war, and 
for this reason, there are many who look for a continuation, for a 
time, of war price controls. 

If this is done, the textile industry would like to see such a period 
as short as possible, so that business and industry can go back quickly 
to the real workings of the capitalistic or profit system. This is not 
possible as long as wages and prices are frozen. Many in the textile 
field do not believe that these government controls will be needed for a 
long period after the war, so that the trade can get back to the com- 
petitive system that has made possible the great production of war 
materials during the present conflict. 

Assuming that the government control period is not adopted for a 
long term period after the war—a year possibly—then the textile in- 
dustry can look forward to a most active period with larger profits 
than now, with these tapering off as pent-up demand is met and selling 
competition is again the rule. It is realized that pent-up demand for 
textiles in most instances will not be as large as in housing or automo- 
biles, so that the postwar boom will not be quite so great as in lines 
that have stopped during the war. At present the civilian population 
is being clothed fairly well, and the armed forces very well. But even 
so, the postwar period in textiles will be very active, particularly as 
we shall not only have to clothe ourselves, but exports, whether under 
Lend-Lease or some other government arrangement, will be large also. 











obtain goods. Manufacturers are hit 
by manpower, yarn and other short- 
ages, to say nothing of inadequate eeil- 
ings, so that the outlook is for them 
to offer no more goods than during 
the spring season, with chances that 
there may be declines in some quotas. 
The supply situation is especially no- 
ticeable in men’s and boys’ heavy- 
weights, where there is expected to be 
a severe shortage in the civilian end, 
but there is a good chance of obtain- 
ing price ceiling relief in the very near 
future, which will help the situation 
significantly. Several large mills have 
declared that they would haye to dis- 
continue unless such relief were grant- 
ed promptly. 

Activity among underwear plants is 
as high as the manpower and yarn 
situation will permit. This has 
showed no important change over the 
month, and recent invitations of the 
Army indicate that large amounts of 
underwear will be required in the com- 
ing months for the armed services, a 
demafid, which at least for the second 
quarter, means no increased goods in the 
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near future for the civilian trade. But 
Sales cotton yarn spinners say the situ- 
ation relative to yarn shipments for 
civilian underwear plants has been 
stabilized under Order M-317, so that 
such buyers can count on about as 
much during coming months as in the 
first quarter of this year. 


Hosiery Output Declines 
in First Quarter 


Hosiery shipments during the first 
three months of this year were 6.5 per 
cent smaller than the corresponding 
period of last year, the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers re- 
ports. Most divisions of the industry 
registered declines in this period, but 
two outstanding exceptions were wom- 
en’s full-fashioned, in which the gain 
was 2.4 per cent, and bundle goods, in 
which the gain was 10 per cent over the 
corresponding months of 1943. The 
small gain in women’s full-fashioned 
indicated among other things that 
these manufacturers are still able to 
vet rayon yarn in about the same 


juantity as in the previous year and. 





that, through improvements in their 
machinery use, they are able to take 
greater advantage of their present 
manpower. The upturn in women’s 
full-fashioned shipments also indicated 
that, under present prosperous condi- 
tions in this country, there is a very 
good demand for full-fashioned goods 
notwithstanding the bare-leg and the 
leg lotion fads. 

In contrast to these gains, severa! 
other divisions of the industry regis- 
tered sharp declines in production 
during the first quarter. Outstanding 
in this regard was women’s seamless, 
in which the drop was slightly more 
than 19 per cent. There are severa! 
explanations for this offered in the 
trade, with several claiming that 
many consumers who formerly bought 
seamless are now wearing full-fash- 
ioned; in other cases, where they for- 
merly bought seamless, they are now 
wearing no stockings or else painting 
their legs. Another division which 
showed a first quarter drop of serious 
proportions was half-hose and slacks. 
with a decline of 15.4 per cent. One 
reason for this decline was that ship- 
ments on Army half-hose contracts 
were smaller during this period, but 
this condition is expected to change 
during the coming months, when large 
shipments on recent Army purchases 
will be made. 


Finer Rayon Yarn 
for Coarser Hose 


Production of full-fashioned and 
seamless hosiery of finer denier rayon 
yarn on machines of coarser gauges 
was authorized by the War Production 
Board in an amendment to order L-274 
which was made effective May 2. The 
Same amendment permitted hecls and 
toes of seamless stockings to be made 
of part rayon and cotton. This change 
was made following recommendations 
by the hosiery industry committee of 
WPB, but it was indicated that no sub- 
stantial increase in output is likely to 
develop from the change. Rayon leg 
yarn of 100-denier may now be used 
on 260 and 280-needle seamless ma- 
chines, 75-denier leg yarn on 300- 
needle machines and 50-denier semi- 
high tenacity rayon yarn on 400-needle 
machines. It was also stated in the 
amendment that no top or cuff may 
be turned down or folded more than 
once, and there were also rulings in 
regard to anklet tops. 

Wholesalers for a considerable pe- 
riod of time had been urging that WPB 
amend its order by waiving the old 
requirement that stockings of this 
gauge and needle count be of yarn 
no finer than 100-denier. Retailers 
in a majority of instances had also 
been urging such a change. There had 
heen and still is consumer resistance 
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Roll Unit and see if it doesn’t fit right into your 





@ Synchronized Spindle and Feed Roll Stop 
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nance. Now is the time to get the story on this 
® Takes Yarn from Cake, Cone, Bobbin or | 
Tube — Delivers Virtually Any Type of modern RING TWISTER and | 
Package 
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to the relatively heavy 100-denier ray- 
on hosiery. Among manufacturers, 
there has been some difference of 
opinion as to benefits that may be 
expected to develop through the pres- 
ent change. Manufacturers exclusive- 
ly on 45-gauge and finer stockings, who 
until now had a monopoly of 75-denier 
yarn in the hosiery field, are not en- 
thusiastic about it. More than 40 per 
cent of the 13,000 full-fashioned ma- 
chines operating at present are of 
coarse gauge, and it is estimated that 
about 35 per cent of the total in place 
a year ago were of 42-gauge. Smaller 
full-fashioned manufacturers, operat- 
ing most of the coarser gauge machin- 
ery, are the. most pleased of all by 
the amendment. 


Lisle Yarn for 
Hosiery Is Searcer 


Tightening of the supply of lisle 
yarns available for hosiery is now be- 
ing felt, and manufacturers of wom- 
en’s full-fashioned are advising cus- 
tomers that this is another reason for 
delivery delays. The lisle yarn short- 
age has become particularly marked as 
supplies of English spinners taper off. 
This yarn was for exclusive use in re- 
inforcing women’s rayon hosiery, and 
the stoppage of such imports will ‘have 
widespread effect in the hosiery field. 
In some quarters of last year, imports 
of these English yarns totaled’ around 
600,000 pounds, so that it is an im- 
portant item,. particularly in view of 
the fact that it is very difficult to 
produce such fine counts under war 
conditions. 

.The English yarns. were brought into 
this country under an agreement 
which went into effect early in 1943, 
and which resulted from prolonged ne- 
gotiations between our State Depart- 
ment and the British government. The 
yarn was handled here by several mer- 
cerizing concerns who then distributed 
the yarn on a quota basis to American 
manufacturers. It is generally admit- 
ted here that the British spinners were 
trying to be heipful in this matter, be- 
cause there is an active demand for 
all types of combed yarns in that coun- 
try. The termination of the agreement 
is attributed to the unwillingness of 
American hosiery manufacturers to op- 
erate months ahead on these yarns and 
the unwillingness of the British spin- 
ners and American mercerizers to stock 
such yarns in this country. 


WPB Order Aids 
Army Sweater Buying 


Where shortages in production of 
sweaters for civilian consumption have 
existed in the past, they will be great- 
ly increased because of the recent is- 
suance. of a War Production Board 
amendment to order M-73, which re- 
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quires manufacturers who use. the 
Bradford system and made worsted 
knitting yarns for themselves or oth- 
ers during the first quarter of this 
year, to channel their entire knitting 
yarn production from May 21 to July 
30, 1944, to fill rated orders only. It 
is realized that at least 50 per cent of 
all women’s and children’s sweaters 
are made with Bradford yarn, the 
other half being divided between 
French spun worsted and woolen yarns. 
This means, therefore, that about 50 
per cent of the production of yarns 
for civilian consumption will be af- 
fected by this order. The intent of 
this amendment is to benefit those 
manufacturers producing garments for 
military use who have been unable to 
obtain sufficient yarn. It is expected 
that these manufacturers will receive 
material benefit from the channeling 
of yarns into rated orders. 

The amendment also means that de- 
liveries of civilian sweater orders il- 
ready on manufacturers’ books will be 
delayed considerably until the needs 
of the Army have been met. It is ex- 
plained that the Army business in the 
past has not been equally distributed, 
in that a number of spinners have 
been reluctant to accept military busi- 
ness for one reason or another, while 
other spinners have been producing 
large percentages on rated contracts. 
Philadelphia Army Quartermaster De- 
pot decided early this year that a 
worsted sweater should be issued to 
each soldier, so that its recent invita- 
tion called for 5,300,000 of these gar- 
ments. Up to a recent date, it had 
been able to obtain only about 3,500,000 
sweaters, leaving a serious deficiency. 
In view of this situation, the Army 
went to the WPB for assistance, and 
it is believed the order will result in 
the Army obtaining the full quantity, 
but as outlined, the civilian trade will 
suffer in proportion. There are re- 
ports that, after this quantity is ob- 
tained, another invitation will be is- 
sued by the Army for several million 
more, indications being that for several 
months ahead civilian sweaters will be 
tight. 


Hosiery Industry 
Not Export-Minded 


The hosiery industry is not an ex- 
port industry, and manufacturers of 
hosiery are not export-minded, 11. B. 
McCoy, chief, Division Industrial Kco- 
nomics, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, told a recent hosiery 
conference in New York. During and 
since the depression, exports of hosiery 
have been at a very much lower ievel 
in value than were the exports of the 
decade following the first World War. 
For almost ten years following the last 
war, he said, total exports of all kinds 


of hosiery averaged $22,000,000 annual- 
ly. During the depression years of 
1931 to 1934, average annual exports 
declined to slightly more than $3,000,- 
000. There was a gradual increase in 
exports from the low levels of the 
1930's, the average annual value from 
1935 to 1941 being $4,000,000. Exports, 
despite a slow rise, have not even ap- 
proached the volume of the 1920's and 
have not kept pace with the rise in 
production of the industry. 


In commenting on postwar possibili- 
ties, Mr. McCoy said that the destruc- 
tion of textile-producing facilities dur- 
ing the war will be an important fac- 
tor in the postwar international trade 
field. A substantial proportion of the 
world’s textile capacity is located in 
potential combat areas. While it has 
been estimated that after the end of 
hostilities, a period of five years will 
probably be required for international 
trade to reach some _ semblance of 
equilibrium, it was stated that when 
trading does develop, some means must 
be found to finance exports. As far as 
Latin America and several other areas 
are concerned, which have been sup- 
pliers of war materials to the allied 
nations, many of them have accumu- 
lated foreign exchange credits which 
will enable them to buy freely in post- 
war world markets. For other coun- 
tries devastated by war, the outlook 
is uncertain. 


Lotion Advertising 
Worries Hose Trade 


As is true this time each year, the 
hosiery industry is again displaying 
concern about the promotion of liquid 
stockings. This is the time of the 
year when bare legs and leg lotions 
begin to return to compete with the 
women’s stocking business. While ho- 
siery manufacturers realize that it is 
dangerous to stand in the way of a 
trend, they do ask that fairness be dis- 
played by this competition. A year ago 
the industry took exception to the ex- 
pression, “stockings poured from bot- 
tles’, and they registered a formal 
complaint on the matter. This year 
they note an early start in the appeal 
of lotion promoters to the women of 
the country, but whether anything can 
be done about the matter is not yet 
clear. Indications are that the ho- 
siery industry will again have to make 
the best of this new competition. 


Army Sock Changes 
Are Explained 


A three-fold improvement in socks 
for Army use, which may have a de- 
cided bearing upon the manufacture 
of such goods for the civilian trade, 
was recently outlined in an address 
by Major Donald C. McLeod of the 
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WE LOOK FOR 
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SAYS MR. HAROLD BAKER, 
BUYER OF MEN’S HOSIERY, 
WALLACH’S, INC., 
NEW YORK 





“*Men’s hosiery is primarily a service item of 
apparel. Fashion, style, color and eye appeal are impor- 
tant when the sale is made, but in the final analysis men 
want hosiery that has an abundance of wearing quality 
in addition to good leoks and fit. ‘Today, more than 
ever, men want good hosiery. Therefore, we look for 
good yarns that have been well knit into hosiery that 
looks well, fits well and gives long wear and satis- 

faction to our customers.” 
And among the most important factors in pro- 
ducing knitted articles that look well, fit well and 
wear well are needles. For it is the needles that 
actually form the stitches —and high quality in 
needles is reflected in high quality knitting. 
Torrington Needles are machine-made, machine- 
tempered, machine-finished with a_ precision 

that assures an extra degree of uniformity. That 

is why they are used by leading mills through- 


out the knitting industry. 
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TORRINGTON 01. 22-4 | 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 

Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 
Established 1866 

Branches: New York . Philadelphia 

Chicago « Greensboro, N.C. « Boston 


St. Louis . Toronto, Canada 
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Here's Another New 
Needle Bearing in 
The Lorrington Line 
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THE PN TYPE NEEDLE BEARING, 
DESIGNED PRIMARILY FOR AIRCRAFT 
PULLEYS, OFFERS INTERESTING 
ADVANTAGES IN OTHER THAN 
PULLEY APPLICATIONS 


The most recent addition to the types of 
Torrington Needle Bearings currently 
available is the PN Needle Bearing de- 
signed for aircraft pulley applications. 


Utilizing the Needle Bearing principle 
of a full complement of small diameter 
needle rollers, this new addition to the 
Torrington line offers the same basic 
advantages as the other types: high 
radial load capacity, light weight, com- 
pact size, efficient lubrication, ease of 
installation, and, of course, gives the 
desired ease and “‘feel’’ of anti-friction 
operation. 

Standard (Army and Navy Specifica- 
tion AN-FF-P-796) Aircraft Pulleys 
equipped with the PN Type Torrington 
Needle Bearing are currently available. 
They offer plane builders another op- 
portunity to utilize the same advantages 
which have made Torrington Needle 
Bearings so widely used by the in- 
dustry, particularly in aircraft control 
applications. 


Other Applications Foreseen 


The sturdy construction and simplicity 
of the design of the PN Type Needle 





Cross-section shows 
detail on the PN 
Type Torrington 
Needle Bearing. 
Full complement of 
rollers eliminates 
danger of stress 
concentration. 
“Cup” design of 
outer raceway aids 
efficient lubrication 

















Bearing, as illustrated in the accom- 
panying x-section, suggests that it will 
find many uses in applications other than 
aircraft pulleys where a compact, high 
capacity, low cost anti-friction unit can 
be employed. It is installed by a simple 
press-fit into the outer “‘housing”’ and 


the bore of the inner race fits directly 
over the shaft or axis. 


If you are interested in either Needle 
Bearing equipped aircraft pulleys or in 
the application of the new PN Type 
Needle Bearing for other uses, our engi- 
neering department will gladly provide 
more information. Further data on the 
features and advantages of this and 
other types of Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings will be found in our Catalog No. 
115 available on request. Write for your 


copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established1866 © Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 
‘* Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers’’ 


New York Boston Philadelphia $=" 
Detroit Cleveland Seattle 7 4 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles % zy 
Toronto London, England am 








TORRINGTON 


NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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Philadelphia Army Quartermaster De- 
pot. Commenting on the lightweight 
sock which is purchased in the largest 
quantities, he said the most important 
improvement from the standpoint of in- 
creased wear is the inclusion of a dou- 
ble sole and high-spliced heel. Tests 
made at Camp Lee showed that with- 
in the sole and just above the former 
reinforced heel, 67 per cent of all sock 
failure developed. He said the second 
almost equally important improvement 
has to do with sock sizes. Where pre- 
vious specifications called for a num- 
ber of courses per inch, it is now re- 
quired that a different chain set up 


be used in knitting each individual 
half size, and each has its specific 


number of courses in the foot. The 
third improvement was directed solely 
at the shrinkage factor, including a 
change to the use of a lower grade 
of. wool. It has been definitely proved 
that this reduction in wool grade has 
helped minimize shrinkage to a marked 
degree. 


Ralph Y. Cooper Made 
Chief of WPB Branch 


Ralph Y. Cooper has been named 
chief of the knit goods branch of the 
Clothing, Knit Goods and Equipage 
Division of the War Production Board, 
succeeding Carl 8S. Kincaid, who is re- 
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turning to Magnet Hosiery Mills, of 
which he is president. Mr. Cooper, 
who is president of Cooper’s, Inc., has 
been with the knit goods branch for 
some time as chief of the underwear 
section. 


Berkshire Asks Review 
of NLRB Decree 


Application for a writ was filed in 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Philadelphia recently, requesting 
a review of that court’s order of Janu- 
ary 27, 1944, for enforcement of an or- 
der of the NLRB, being filed by attor- 
neys of Berkshire Knitting Mills of 
Reading. The Cireuit Court of Ap- 
peals had unanimously sustained the 
order of NLRB on the company to dis- 
band Berkshire Employees Association : 
to refrain from interfering with organ- 
ization efforts of Branch 10, American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers; to of- 
fer re-instatement to 300 employees 
who participated in the strike in 1936 
and reimburse them for any lost pay. 
Questions involved in the case, the 
company’s attorney said, are: Did pe- 
titioners have a fair hearing? Is not 
the finding of the board for the pur- 
pose of exerting economic pressure on 
the petitioner? May the board include 
in a back pay order time which has 
been lost through prolonged delays of 
the board and of the striking union’ 
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Advisory Group Asks 
Freeze on All Yarns 


The Knitted Underwear’ Industry 
Advisory Committee; at a recent meet- 
ing in Washington with WPB officials, 
recommended that all yarns (cotton, 
merino, rayon and wool) allocated by 
the Requirements Committee of the 
WPB to the underwear industry be set 
aside and frozen by WPB for use by 
this industry. The committee further 
suggested that Order L-247 be the basis 
of operations for the industry and that 
the practice of issuing directives fer 
the production of specific items be dis- 
continued. This order limits the num- 
ber and type of fabrics and limits the 
number of models of each type of gar- 
ment that underwear manufacturers 
may produce. 


Underwear Group toe Hold 
War Cenference May 25 


A War Conference of the underwear 
industry under the auspices of the Un- 
derwear Institute was scheduled for 
May 25 to be held in Philadelphia. In 
making the announcement, Roy A. 
Cheney, head of the Underwear Insti- 
tute, said that problems facing the in- 
dustry now and after the war will be 
taken up. He added that, among oth- 
ers, Brig. Gen. Roland A. Walsh, com- 








The frontiers of the Textile Industry are in the Scientific 
Laboratories. Here men are developing the new fibers... 
made of glass, aluminum, peanuts, soya beans, rubber, __ 
and many other raw materials. And here, too, men are _ 
developing the new finishes... water repellents, fire — 
retardants, mold and mildew proofings, moth proofings, 
and bacteria resistants. * Keep in touch with textile 
pioneering through Scientific Testing. Our laboratories 
are at your service .. . write or phone. 











Member of American Council of Commercial Leboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


WOONSOCKET, &. 5. CHICAGO, fit. NEW YORK, N. Y.. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Menticn 
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manding general of the Philadelphia 
Army Quartermaster Depot, will make 
an address. The underwear industry 
has cooperated closely with the armed 
services and has met demands made 
upon it in this connection in a gratify- 
ing manner, as confirmed by procure- 
ment officials of the military services. 
In addition, the underwear trade has 
taken care of civilian needs to the best 
of its ability in addition to meeting 
lend-lease demands. 
— Se 


Underwear Mills 
Get Price Relief 


Individual increases in ceiling prices 
for manufacturers of specified men’s 
and boys’ heavyweight knitted union 
suits, shirts and drawers may be grant- 
ed under limited qualifying conditions 
upon application to OPA, it was an- 
nounced by the latter government agen- 
cy May 14. The adjustment which may 
be granted will be the amount needed 
to bring the manufacturer up to total 
unit costs in certain low priced items. 
It permits adjustments where manu- 
facturers meet the following condi- 
tions: The maximum price of the 
garment is less than the manufactur- 
ers’ total unit cost; the manufactur- 
ers’ cost for the underwear is not sub- 
stantially out of line with generally 


prevailing costs of competitive manus- 
facturers of comparable garments; the 
entire operations of the manufacturer 
are being conducted at a loss or will be 
conducted at a loss within 90 days. 
This action will increase consumers’ 
prices in varying amounts on the gar- 
ments allowed a price increase at the 
manufacturing level. The garments 
covered by the order are extremely 
important for outdoor war workers, 
farmers and laborers in essential] in- 
dusties. 
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Mill Profits and Labor 
(Continued from page 152) 


lated in writing, and signed by 
both employer and employee in 
accordance with the legal provi- 
sions of a contract. Then, if either 
party is charged with breach of 
trust, the matter should be set- 
tled, not by strikes or lock-outs, 
not by WLB or NLRB, but in a 
regular session of the civil court 
of the state, just as any other 
breach of trust suit. Such a bind- 
ing covenant would serve as a 
constant reminder of mutual ob- 





ligations and should protect both 
employer and employee from ex- 
ploitation in times of prosperity or 
in times of depression. 


Promotion by Seniority 


In closing, may I say in regard 
to promoting employees that ex- 
perience and observation teaches 
me there is only one practical 
method of encouraging employees 
to stay on the job and prepare for 
that better job nearer the top, 
and that is: When a promotion is 
necessary, give the oldest em- 
ployee in point of service the first 
chance at it. If he doesn’t want 
it, or can’t qualify for it, then of- 
fer it to the next oldest in your 
employ. If the seniority system 
of promoting is followed, it will, 
more than anything else, tend to 
promote employee interest in work 
at hand; reduce labor turnover; 
improve relations between em- 
ployer and employee; give ambi- 
tious workers more time to sea- 
son, which only time can do; and 
eliminate the cream skimmers, 
who are the flies in the ointment 
in any business organization. 
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Southern Covrependent, 








On February 8, 1854, this firm was established. 
Its history and growth have kept pace with the 
development of American Industry. 


Time serves to give greater maturity to judg- 
ment, better proof to sound opinion, broader 
usefulness to accumulated resources. 


Having completed our ninetieth year we look for- 
ward with confidence to the future of free enter- 
prise of Capital and Credit which is the basis of 


all factoring and financing. 


James ‘Talcott, Inc. 


FACTORS 
New York 3, N. Y. 


CLARENCE KNOWLES, 423 Citizens & South. Nat. Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


225 Fourth Avenue 
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WéE are concentrating all of our efforts — 
all our facilities — all our abilities — 
behind the well known gentleman whose 
likeness appears above. In doing so— we 
are also serving your best interests — 
even though we may temporarily be 
compelled to give you the impression that 
we are neglecting you. Our sole object 
is to help win as quickly and completely 
as possible. Meanwhile, we will help you 


alluring eeiay and. voluminous, gowns 0 of f exe uu 
site beauty. Gone will be all the wa : _ ' 
tions, she will know ‘no further need to save on’ users of Brinton Knitting Machines, to the 
yardage. Yet, though she still chooses hosiery and best of our ability. 

fabrics for their loveliness, she will expect the wear. 





Beau F inishes give positive assurance of lasting 
| pew and 1 in the days to come—and there 


3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC., Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
¢ Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. ¢ St. Catharines, Ont., Can, ee ee 
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—TRENDS—YARN MARKETS — 


Manufacturers of All Type Goods Getting Less Sales Yarn Due to 
Further Expansion in Rated Business—Hope for Ceiling Relief 
Mounts in Sales Cotton Yarn Field—Tightness in Rayon Yarns 
More Marked—Army Freezes Worsted Knitting Counts 


Philadelphia, May 17, 1944 


ALTHOUGH the forty-eight hour work week has gone into effect for 

the cotton yarn spinning trade, along with others, it is not believed 
that this will result in any great expansion in poundage available for 
the military or the civilian trades. More people in Washington are com- 
ing to feel that the only real way to increase production of cotton 
yarns, now so vitally needed for war work as well as for essential civil- 
ian lines, is to give spinners a higher ceiling so there will be some 
leeway and incentive, which spinners claim has been lacking for the 
last year or more. In the meantime, there is a larger call for cotton 
yarns for war work, while civilian makers of such goods claim they are 
getting less and less yarn. Rayon yarns are tight due to the increas- 
ing amounts wanted for war goods, including the hosiery and export 
fields, so that the outlook for these is no more for civilian goods yet. 
In worsted knitting counts, the Army has just taken all the Bradford 
knitting for the period from May 13 to.July 15, 1944, to make sure that 


Army sweater needs will be met, 


Cotton Yarns 


The sellers’ market in cotton yarns 
continues in evidence with nothing to 
indicate a change in the near future, 
except that government agencies are 
coming to realize more and more the 
need for entirely new steps to increase 
production of the various textile yarns. 
Cotton yarns are as tight as any in the 
entire field, with production off con- 
Siderably compared with the peak of 
1942. Even so, production of sales cot- 
ton yarn is high at the present time, 
compared with pre-war years, or about 
twice as large as in 1939, so that while 
production has declined from _ the 
peak, this indicates that spinners are 
doing a very good job in the face of 
obstacles. In the foreground, in this 
connection, would be manpower, which 
has reached a new crisis for most spin- 
ners during the last few weeks, but 
some relief may come from the new 
48-hour week regulation for the tex- 
tile industry which went into effect 
May 14. Consensus on this point is 
that there may be a slight increase in 
production but nothing drastic. 

A number of spinners previously had 
been operating their bottleneck depart- 
ments, such as card rooms, three shifts, 
so that the 48-hour week would not 
improve the production of such plants 
to any extent, because production of 
the spindles is restricted to the out- 
put of the card room. Other spinners 
say that the longer work-week will 
prove a detriment to them, because so 
many of their employees do not wish 
to work long days all week. Many spin- 
ning plants have large numbers of 
women workers, and since the 48-hour 
week has gone into effect, quite a 
few of them have quit their jobs, say- 
ing that they cannot work 48 hours 
and at the same time run their house- 
holds. With production still trending 
downward, demand for cotton yarns is 
as large as at any time this year, with 
constantly increasing demands being 
apparent from the armed services. 

With military demands remaining at 
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a peak and production of such yarns 
declining, the result has been for the 
civilian manufacturing trade to ob- 
tain slightly less yarn than earlier this 
year, which means that such manufac- 
turers are in the tightest position of 
the war in this regard, and the situa- 
tion is affecting both hosiery and un- 
derwear mills working on unrated or- 
ders. 

There is considerably more optimism, 
both in the trade and in Washington, 
that in the near future price ceilings 
of cotton yarns will be increased, and 
it is felt that this will be more of a 
factor in increasing production than 
anything yet attempted. Spinners have 
long claimed that the incentive to pro- 
duce more has been lacking because of 
the narrow profit margin allowed 
them, which, at the same time, made 
it impractical for them to hire workers 
on overtime shifts. On such shifts, 
they would have to pay time-and-a-half, 
and spinners have claimed that this is 
impossible under the current yarn ceil- 
ings. 

During the coming weeks the final 
imports of English fine cotton yarns 
used for reinforcements in women’s 
rayon stockings will arrive, and the 
discontinuance of such imports will 
place an added burden on American 
combed yarn spinners. The latter claim 
that it is going to be impossible for 
them to fill the void left by the Eng- 
lish situation, because the American 
spinning industry has never installed 
enough equipment to turn out this 
amount of very fine yarn, such as 100s 
and 120s, which have been specified 
from the English producers recently. 
It is possible that some substitution 
will be necessary and that 50s single 
may be used instead of 100s two-ply 
for the feet. Hosiery manufacturers are 
expected, in some instances at least, to 
use rayon in the welt where cotton 
yarn has been used in the last year or 
more. The stoppage of imports of cot- 
ton yarns is attributed to the unwill- 
ingness of American hosiery manufac- 
turers to order such yarns months 
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ahead, as is necessary under the ar- 
rangement that has existed. 


Rayon Yarns 


Rayon yarn quotas for June have 
been assigned and have developed re- 
ports of tightness in those yarns. Ho- 
siery manufacturers as well as weiv- 
ers assert that they are feeling the 
pinch of the conversion of more rayon 
producing equipment to the manufac- 
ture of high tenacity tire yarns. In re- 
gard to the use of fine denier yarns on 
42-gauge machines, it is indicated that 
the WPB action came just too late to 
apply to the June quotas, and whether 
any supplies of these yarns will be 
available for their use during July will 
depend upon nearby developments in 
Army purchasing program. Some in the 
trade are of the opinion that heavy mil- 
itary orders may be placed over the 
next few weeks with initial deliveries 
timed to coincide with the start of the 
new fiscal year. Should these material- 
ize, the whole civilian yarn supply situ- 
ation would show a marked change. 

A continued steady increase in the 
production of rayon filament yarn was 
registered during the first quarter of 
the cnrrent year, so that a new record 
for the first quarter was_ reached. 
Three months’ production totalled 135,- 
500,000 pounds, which was an increase 
of almost 4 per cent over the fourth 
quarter of last year and an 11% per 
cent increase over the first three 
months of 1943, when the output was 
only 121,500,000 pounds. The Rayon 
Organon points out that the first quar- 
ter of 1944 showed a very large pro- 
duction increase of 64.4 per cent com- 
pared with the corresponding peace- 
time quarter in 1939. The greatest part 
of the quarterly increase is shown in 
the viscose-cupra yarn production, 
which bettered the fourth quarter out- 
put of such yarn by almost 5 per cent 
and the first quarter of 1943 produc- 
tion by 16.4 per cent. Acetate yarn pro- 
duction increased almost 2 per cent in 
the last quarter, compared with the 
final 19483 quarter, and increased 2.2 
per cent over the January-March 1945 
output. 


Worsted Yarns 


Outerwear manufacturers depending 
upon Bradford knitting yarns for 
their raw material are in the most dif- 
ficult position of the war. This is be- 
cause of a very heavy demand for 
worsted sweaters by the Army. A re- 
cent invitation was issued by the Army 
for more than 5,000,000 worsted sweat- 
ers, of which it has been able to ob- 
tain only about two-thirds; to correct 
this condition, the War Production 
Board issued a regulation saying that 
manufacturers using the Bradford sys- 
tem making yarn for themselves or for 
others during the first quarter of this 
year are required to channel their en- 
tire knitting yarn production, begin- 
ning May 21, and continuing to July 
30, 1944, to fill rated orders, This was 
covered in an amendment to order M-75 
and was released by the WPB May 8. 
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» improve quality 

x increase output — 

. and your cusfome: 
satisfaction 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes impart soft, smooth appear- 
ance, assure greater freedom from snags. Provide proper 
lubrication and finish needed to protect your fibers, increase 
elasticity, help eliminate wrinkles, give the longer wear so 
important today. Seamless or full-fashioneds . . . cotton, 
rayon or combinations, you can get Laure! laboratory- 
controlled and mill-tested finishes that exactly fit your job, 
simplify your processing and step up your production. 


Over 35 years’ experience in preparing textile fin- 
ishes for leading mills enables Laurel Technicians.to make 
practical recommendations, help meet Government speci- 
fications. Send for a trial order and formula today. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 

Hydrocop « Laurel 3B Softener « Hetrosol « Dull 
Finishes « Water Repellents « Laure! Mildant ‘‘A”’ 


aes OILS ° FINISHES For Victory — Buy More War Bonds 
$0 . 









SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 
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COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 
GREENVILLE, S.C FALL RIVER, MASS. 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


LHL 
TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
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WORN PARTS 


RECONDITIONED 
— actually outwear new ones 





FOR EXAMPLE: 


ROLLERS: We turn roller down 
and shrink on a Thomas & Skin- 
ner Long Life Tire made from 
special wear-resisting mate- 
rial. We also grind surface to 
correct diameter. 





Thomas & Skinner Reconditioning Service re- 
stores cams, gears and other parts for full-fash- 
ioned knitting machines to their exact original 
size and shape. And our special processing 
gives T & S Reconditioned Parts a more endur- 
ing surface than the same parts had when new. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us. 
Also Manufacturers of Quality Products for Textile Mills. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 


1101 E. 23rd ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
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fs SHAMROCK 
é Y CANVAS BASKETS 


al an African “Bly-In” Laundry 


of Pan American World Airways System 





Shamrocks are here. there and everywhere - and 
doing a great job because “they’re built to take 
years of punishment.” Compare point for point 
and you’ll put these famous baskets to work for 
you. Why not check your supply, NOW! 


Ask your Jobber TODAY! 
MEESE, INC. Madison, Ind. 
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American Associated Consultants, Inc. | 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS | 
Specializing in 
the 


Utilization of Labor 
and 


Equipment 


The work we have done and are doing in the textile 
industry of the south should prove interesting to you. 
D. S. KEOGH J. J. SKELLY 


President Vice President and General Manager 


H. B. CRAFT 
Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations 
30 Camden Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Mill operators know what the ATLAS 

FADE-OMETER and LAUNDER-OMETER 

have done for the textile industry in 

predetermining the fastness to light and 
washing of textiles. 


ATLAS 
WEATHER. OMETER 


now has taken an 
equally important 
place in the indus- 
try for testing fab- 
rics exposed to 
weathering under 
war conditions. The 
Weather-Ometer 
will accommodate 
large size specimens 
to meet the Federal 

















specifications de- ni e, | es ‘ore 
amet accelerated x -RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS | 
HANDLING CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL 
ATLAS ELECTRIC | Drying oven equipped with 4 Red-Ray Burners 
DEVICES CO. | eliminates use of steam cans entirely. Goods come ; 


from oven to tentering frame, equipped with 5 Red- 
Ray Burners. Cloth is brought to width and drying 


361 W. Superior St. | 
Chicago 10, Iii. completed. More production, lower costs. 


Write for complete details. 


Wi Were) larva -RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


455 W. 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WEATHER-OMETER | Southern Diiptcnntbiitedes: 


LAUNDER-OMETER 4 FADE-OMETER [am 1610 Hartford Boad—Oharlotte, N.C. 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE 
& COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Established 1831 



























































Noone’s 


Standard 
Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by 
name or style number. 




























































































Long experience in manufacturing Slasher 
Cloths and continuous experimenting have 
enabled us to produce several types of Slash- 
er Cloth, each especially constructed to give 
best results on the particular kind of yarn to 
be sized. 






























































The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of 
yarn means properly sized warps, less loom 
stops, easier weaving, more and better pro- 
duction, and lower cost. We can supply you 
the right cloth for your particular work. 















































On request we will have our representative 
call and discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 






































Cloth in America. Our experience enables us | H) 
to build a Slasher Cloth that will meet your Nu 
most particular demand. Use NOONE’S 


SLASHER CLOTHS and be convinced. BORNE SCRYMSER COMP ANY 
ESTABLISHED 1874 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 




























































































































































































































































































We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher 











Sole Agents for 


9 - ete aoe Al . Douglas, Jr. 
e armouth, Mass. Mass. 
The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company W. Mt Dynes uF, Payer 
Newton, Mass. Lynnfield, Mass. 
. SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 

Peterborough : - - - ««- New Hampshire . . Siever a: R oc. Young 

7 lotte, N. C. e, N. C. 
’ ? W. B. Uhl J 
Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, ee 7 * a eg 


Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 
: SA CRAM ONES he 
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The Decision Is Final! 


Today, many industries are effecting substantial 
savings with Fairbanks-Morse Scales equipped 
with Printomatics that print weight records— 
eliminate errors—simplify bookkeeping and 


inventories. 





Since 1830—Fairbanks-Morse Scales have been 
rendering split-second decisions recognized as 
i | fair and absolute by buyers and sellers alike. They 
| know that the accuracy and long life built into 
Fairbanks-Morse Scales give added protection— 
definite plus values—wherever fast, accurate, 


efficient weighing is essential. 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co.., 
216 Fairbanks-Morse Building, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


v a o 
A ag 


’ Scales 





“FAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES—ARBITERS OF BUSINESS" 











STANDARD 


WATER WHITE 


SILICATE 


Best for Peroxide Bleaching 


Crystal clear, stable, and free of 
harmful impurities, STANDARD 
‘Water White” meets your most ex- 
acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
ing baths controlled with this 
product give the uniform action 
that results in better whites always! 


<> 


DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Piants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 





Ro ee -e eo | 





LAZENBY 
COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 


WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 


Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 














Investigate the Future Advantages 


of “NATIONAL” Dryers, NOW! 


Straight Run Tenters 

Return Type Tenters 

i Apron Steck Dryers 
Truck Type Skein Dryers ee aes Continuous Yarn Dryers 


THE NAIIONAL DRYING MACHINENY CO. 


N.HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGH AVE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Here comes ol’ Tom Cat with his long-time » aS 
ty Tom hasn’t too muc 
‘sht on his heels. But sa 
pe about because, if we can believe the vps 
he has nine lives. So he has a spare—providec 


hasn’t used eight lives already. 


Certain parts of your textile machinery » gids: 
on their ninth life now. You will be wise to orde 


replacements for these worn, “half-dead” pare — 
Order Henderson Repair Parts. They will give } 
machines a new lease on life. 

For particular parts that 
than others, order spare parts 
the breakdown comes. 





wear out more often 
to have on hand when 


a 


DB endovson AZ. 
. FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


es a atelinemeonaersttinnana 
: . _-—ZoynoR¥_& MACHINE 50 WAM TO 
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High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Q High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 


Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. Our personnel with the 
experience gained through 
long and varied marketing 





Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 





High grade, high volatile steam 

er by — apa a wh Wise activity assures effective 

eel a., on the Interstate servicing of any fuel 
allroad. requirement. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 

GREMT) stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 





Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
C OK E County, Va., and Connellsville GENCO Steam and domestic coals from 
Coke from Pennsylvania. a number of producing districts. 


ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


General Coal Company 























123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branches: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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PTO EERING 


Over 60 years ago Zurnoil pio- 
neered in the research, develop- 
ment and processing of products 
for scouring, stripping, penetrat- 
ing, lubricating and finishing tex- 
tiles. Many Zurnoil basic ideas have 
become common to the entire tex- 
tile chemical industry but Zurnoil 
continuing research still pioneers 
in providing new, more efficient, 
more economical products. For 
your requirements, whether for 
improving existing methods or for 
solving problems in your process- 
ing of the new synthetics, Zurnoil 
friendly service and proved prod- 


ucts are at your disposal. 





SCOUR “A” 
Eliminates the use of soap 
PENT LEV S. B. 
Superior Penetrating Leveler 
ALCOPHATE 
(powder or paste) 
Efficient Wetting Out, Pene- 
trating and Leveling Agent 





wow. Fr ZURN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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How to Clean Unit Heaters 
Without Dismantling 


HE next time you clean your unit heaters, try 
doing this work the faster Oakite way. It elimi- 


nates time-consuming dismantling. 


Just apply Oakite Composition No. 20 or other 
recommended Oakite material as directed with the 
Oakite Model No. 391 gun, utilizing either air or 
steam pressure. The results will speak for them- 
selves! Dirt, dust, lint, soot, other impinged de- 


posits will be THOROUGHLY removed. Normal 


heat transfer quickly restored. 


Send for NEW, FREE Special Service Report giving 
full details! 





OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Conada 


OAKITE CLEANING 


MATERIALS MET> FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 








eereite 


All Kinds of 
CARD 


CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 


CLOTHING 









LOWELL, 
MASS. 








MIDTLLLLLPe in) 





ae 


Celoron 


Avoid delays from gear 
breakdowns. Write, wire 
or phone Spartanburg, 
S. C., branch for 
prompt delivery Celoron 
Gear Blanks. 















CONTINENTAL- ee 


we ® 2S » COMPANY. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
VALPARAISO, IND 


>OUTHERN BRANCH 
BRIDGEPORT, PA 


rrr Ou r AY —. eR AY 
NEWARK DELA WARE TORONTO AN 
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reap i ire KR 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 


Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


Fe Yerrell Machine Co..%. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
James F. Notman Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. 8. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penna., N. J. and N. Y. 
Geo. Thomas & Co Manchester, England—European Agt. 


x ‘LNEVSOSOREREOTROONESESEDESOSSOOUER OLE AIO NA SENseenenNoOnerogteTNnTNnONOn oO a eseneNAaneTONOEDOO TTI ERESEDARNECUONOOOBOOOEOEREDONESOONAOAUUAASODONDRRLOSEIOCSN OOOO RLADENDESETONCCUUSttOOGOOONtoEOrACeDEN OSORIO IL: 


Our men are always avail- 
able to give you assistance 
when you are making 
changes of any kind. If 
they do not know the an- 
swer, they will try to find 
it. Make use of them. 


Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894, Greenville, 8. C. 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1487 Dailas. Texas 


TUTTI tet ERLE tite PEELE EL ELLE LLL LLL ELL ELE LLL 
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MEU 


1) Ag 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Suppliers of 
LIQUID 
CHLORINE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6G, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston °¢ Charlotte °* Chicago ° Cincinnati 
Cleveland * Detroit © New Orleans * New York 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St.Louis °* Syracuse 

















Reduce Bearing Wear 
Get Perfect Carding 


NON-FLUID OIL helps preserve the close 
and accurate adjustment of Doffer and Top 
Flats, thus insuring strong, even sliver. 


Drip-less and waste-less, it stays in bearings, 
giving constant, dependable lubrication. Saves 
money by outlasting oil 3 to 5 times. 


Write for instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
So. Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES 

Chicago, 01 Atlanta, Ga. 


St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. C. 







REGISTERED 


i a 
5 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


Be, 


THE CO. 


a 





ATLANTA 








Points to remember 





ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Rocd 
~ te sae New Bedford, Mass.—So. Rep. 
8 Nt 2 Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Cor. 














TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 
11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 
CONSULTANTS ON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
AND DEVELOPING 
SPECIALIZING IN 


OPERATING METHODS. WORKING CONDITIONS. 
MAINTENANCE. WASTE CONTROL. 








NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 
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COPPER 





Conforming to 
; U. S$. Government 
Specifications 


* 


ADVANCE 


SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


245 Fifth Avenue 
| NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


i 





CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS | 





ee 











| NAPHTHENATE 








VICTOR 


“Ihe Weavers Ftiend’ 





589 E. Illinois St. | 








WEARABILITY PLUS! 


s 
Asa result of special 
which assure wing _ 
i i 
em nbon it tee resistance tO 
are 


wear. 
Plus this im 


ior Noth 
se super ie nin 
ares reductions in sp 5 
su 


improve 
and twisting costs and imp 
yan quality as well. 
sake, see the 


> | 
conomy $ 
For e nearest you 


Dary t epresentative 
today: 


os THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA. GA. 


H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
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MILL STARCH 





* Penetrates 
Thoroughly 

* Dependable 

*Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrice 


*Always Uniform 
*Boils Thin 





The Keever 
Stareh Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 
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AGENCIES — CONTRACTORS and MANUFACTURERS 


WHEN NECESSITY REQUIRES THE RESALE OF SURPLUS STOCKS, ALSO GOODS READY FOR 
DELIVERY ON CANCELLED CONTRACTS OF COTTON FABRICS, YARNS AND CORDAGE-—ALL FIRST 


QUALITY IN THE ORIGINAL PACKAGES: 


Cotton Duck — Osnaburg — Sheeting — Drill — Twill — Print Cloth, 
Yarns, Carded or Combed — Cordage, Braided or Twisted. 


VE HEREBY NVITE YOU TO COMMUNICATE WITH US 


Saabs C. DAVIS AND COMPANY, INC. 
221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE MIDDLE WEST FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 
































Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish —a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


| | SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
i Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P.O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. 




















| Gx FIBRE SHUTTLES 
4 Wh * ° 
OISTURE +] SC aaecitaipemeariraen aces tec 


with over 100 Years experience and originators of the 
century's leading Shuttle improvements. 










HY DROXY* 








: WATERSHIELD 
a —is used with or without =| = WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., mittoury, mess 
| mildewproof, to protect SOUTHERN orice: WF. Dabo, NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
fabrics used by the Army Building, Greenville, $C. Ra., Worcester 2, Mass. 





and Navy from dampness. 
Hydroxy Watershield is 
one of many approved textile chemicals in 


the full Kali — oo? 2a, = i 6 T Cc - E R 


€ TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 
NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 








THROWING MACHINERY 


for Rayon, Silk or Nylon 
FILETCHER WORKS 


Glenweed Ave. and Second St., Philadeiphia 40, Pa. 


Ree ie 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
427 Moyer Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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.-» FOR PERFECT KNOTS 
by old hands or learners— 
here's the answer" 








ABINGTON WEAVERS KNOTTER 


Here is the only knotter giving all these features so important 
to production and quality, particularly under today’s conditions: 


1. Automatic scissor clipping of tails. 


2. A weaver’s knot; flat, compact, posi- 
tively non-slip. 


3. Tails any desired sanann from 5/16” 
down to minus 1/16’ 


4. Dependable uniformity: both tails 
always equal in length; all knots uni- 
form as to size of knot and length of 
tails. 





REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 


ee 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. «+ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 












€ 
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Minimizes 
“Beam Blowing *° 


STANZOLENE 


Perfect for dyeing cotton and mercerized warps. 


Stanzolene is especially suited to bath, your dyeing will be much cleaner 


eliminate “‘blow outs,’ in beam dyeing with “‘Smudging’”’ eliminated 
of sulphur and direct colors. ; 
It is not necessary to use any scour- 
It will not remain in the yarn, but ing agent, or penetrant with Stanzolene, 


will ae to wash out loose dye par- as it conditions the yarn to such an 
ticles extent that a stretching action takes 
place, where normally the reaction is to 
draw the yarn tight. thereby causing 
the beam to ‘“‘Blow’’. This drawing 


Stanzolene will positively solve your 
*‘blow out’’ problem and gives perfectly 
even dyeing on package goods of sul- 


phur or direct colors. You can expect tight of the yarn will take place even 
to find your package dyed thacuaent in the rinse bath unless Stanzolene 
even around the inside of the yarn added. 


next to the cone itself. 
When Stanzolene is used in the rinse 


Write for free working sample stat- 
ing whether for sulphur or direct colors. 


Back Up the Boys By Buying Extra 
Bonds in the Fifth War Loan Drive 


9 co.of camden 
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Reinforced 
Verybest 


ACOnm 


Designed to follow angle of 








the picker stick in picking 






motion and to provide 






longer life and more wear- 
Made from 
selected hairy leather— it 






ing surface. 


has proved its superiority in 


actual use. 


VERYBEST 


Straps and Strapping 


For all weaving loom needs. Cut from 
quality hairy and oak leather to in- 
dividual requirements, each type of 
strap is designed and made to give 


maximum service. 





nT ele): te Vaxemele 


EST. 1869 
DANIELSON. CONN 
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CORN STARCHES, . CEDAR RAPIDS, 


NEW YORK, WN. -. sae --* SPARTANBURG, >- ©* 
Ss: ATLA ’ 


DEXTRINES, 


| 1OWA 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 








The IDEAL BASKET for } 
LOOPERS } 
SEAMERS 
RIBBERS 





GENERAL 


w.T. LANE « sros., inc. 


Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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—“  PEGGED and GLUED 
' BRISTLES Stay Put! 





LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 
to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 when staples are used—for STAPLES 
WILL, NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 
fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 


BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia paints 
them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy finish. 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


GASTONIA, N. ( =_— 
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ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS — SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS ron ER ARES 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. Air Hose less Bering 


Est. 1888 BOSTON. MASS Inc. 1901 Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 


Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 
Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 


Dearborn 597 Telephone 150 Allendale 352! | 93 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
: ATT TEE ATTESTATION R 


Many, 
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When overhauling frames 
remember rings are “repairs” 


By installing rings NOW there are dis- 
tinct advantages: 1. The cost is readily 
absorbed. 2. Replacement of worn or 
out-moded rings adds urgently needed 
production. DIAMOND FINISH rings 
bring you the extra fine finish that 
assures easy starting, plus advanced 
designs that permit new high operating 
standards. 





We make all types 
of holders 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™45s- 


SPINNING @ 33 RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


Geeeaeeceerccaeereegaer ere 
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FINISH 





HAPPIER HANDS 
DO MORE! 


It pays to be “‘choosey’’ when you buy hand cleansers. Let 
dependable Finnell Quality be your safeguard. All Finnell 
Hand Cleansers are guaranteed neutral . . . clean with absolute 
safety and gentle thoroughness. 


HAN-KLEEN’ (1). A heavy duty pow- 


der for removing stubborn grease, 


grime, graphite, et cetera. 
HAN-KLEEN (2). Also a heavy duty 
powder, but with vegetable base to 
HAND meet certain State requirements. 
CLEANSERS 


HAN-SAN. A liquid comp. Rich-lather- 
ing. Economical . . . can be diluted with 
four parts water for some needs. 


For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell 





beeeeel serepececenpenartaneriet 








branch or Finnell System, Inc., 1306 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


4 j / 
LOM 2eAA etd O71eCiGii4d4d iat 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





~~ 
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Damp-Tex super-enamel can be applied to surfaces 
despite moisture, heat, fumes and many other ex- 
treme conditons. Its water-proof film retards de- 





terioration, increases efficiency, turns depressing, 

dingy interiors into gleaming, porcelain-smooth 

beauty. Resistant to fungus, 2% caustic solution, 

steam and lactic acid. One coat covers. Comes in 

white and colors. Used in over 4000 plants. Write 
for our trial offer. 





a Ss ” 
Proved Lactic Acid 
Resistant by ACID TEST 
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Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Ce., Windsor, Canada 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


for OVER THIRTY YEARS | 


*% OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 




















BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


iO BiGH STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 




















An U p-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


‘Printers and “Publishers 
Dalton 








Georgia 
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“Se MERROW “sc 
HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 





WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
CONVENIENT HAND 
MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 

ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 
LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


LING 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
--Distributors-- 
WOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. @. BOX 721. 





SPARTANBURG, S.C. = 











x * 





TEXTILE MILLS * CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 

etd. * LP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL 

| STEAM POWER PLANTS » STEAM UTILiZATION 
WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS «+ REPORTS 


» your SIZE! 


@To reduce warp shedding and 
breakage, try SEYCO sizes. 
They'll help you get maximum 
production in your weave room. 


SIZING......PENETRANTS.....ALKALIS 
SOFTENERS---SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


Ztv. 
STNDEL TEATILE | NOE: Te on 


1@ ied Rice ste 
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DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent is backed by a repu- 
tation of 36 years of remarkable results in the 
finishing of fine fabrics. Its actual day-by-day per- 
formance bears out its fame for always doing a 
superb job. 

DIASTAFOR leaves nothing to be desired. 
Cottons, rayons and mixed goods treated with 
DIASTAFOR are always smooth, supple and flaw- 
less. A joy to the touch and to the eye... you 
can proudly offer them as quality goods plus. 
There’s only one DIASTAFOR. For further de- 
tails, see our technical man or write to 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
Diastafor Division 
40 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y. 














Photograph taken in leading New England Teztile Mill.* 


i DIASTAFOR SAVE 
mt 36 Years of Satisfactory Results | MONEY— OIL—_LABOR—YARN 


a WITH THE 


[at] WF seinoce oner 

















SPINDLE OILER 








(Patented) 
T, f. NK BUIL D 14 -f5 fr 88 VEARS Leading Textile Plants Make These Claims 
1—50°% savi Labor. 
TANKS we fermtor a 
TOWER 5 3—Labor — — _ year 
er machine. ts ha 
STARCH Cane! 
KETTLES 4—10°/, Power saving. 
C| 5 c , ee I an spoilage from overfilled 
ARE . ers. 
KETTLE ° a a 6—Easily operated by female help. 
Wich-ts)' a= : 7—No oil soaked tapes. 
. 8—Cooler running spindles. 
BOILERS | 9—No oil drip on floor. 
* !0—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 
Kl E RS 2 ity to cling to metal, offering 
AIR 7 better lubrication. 
RFF | VERS : All the above claims taken from users’ letters. 
*Name furnished on request. 
STORAGE BINS 3 Write Today for Complete Details and Price. 


SMOKE STACKS 


STAND PIPES THE WICACO 
Seem eelee ateaie | ee CORP. 
ésMatlished S54 — ceeealy New England 





Representative: t 
M. Bradford Hodges . presentative: > 
161 Spring 8t., N.W. Wayne Junction American Supply Co. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


EE 


e No. 7 tain 
Philadelphia,Pa. benaidanee R. * a 


Me COOUEARLADDALASDOGLNAN Adem. LinagaanD thhbdbeti bedal iheit 


NEW NAN GEORGIA 
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SSHIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your 
experience and position desired; we will inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


HARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET 
Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 








FOR SALE 


_—s Butterworth 3 roll Friction 
& Rollin ng Calender 
1—Set of Whitin Combers including 
1 sliver Lapper, 1 Ribbon Lapper 
& 8 Whitin C Combers 
1—6 delivery Whitin Drawing 


Frame 

50—52” C&K 4x1 Auto. Looms, 25 
harness 

1—66” Voelker Cloth Press 

9—264 sp. Whitin 1%” R., 3” Spin- 
ners 

3—204 sp. Lowell 2%” R. Spinners 

1—56 sp. Draper 2%” R. Twister 

2—66” 2-blade shears 

8—-120 sp. Draper Spoolers 

4—-20 sp. Universal No. 90 Wind- 


ers 
I1—100 sp. Foster No. 12 Oone 


1—42” Fletcher top motor driven 
Extractor 


Above Only Partial List. 
Write Us Your Requirements. 


MACHINERY LIQUIDATING 
COMPANY 


29 West 42nd S8t., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





WANTED! 


Your listings of surplus Dyeing and 
Finishing Machinery. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY DEALER 
10 Purchase St. all Rivet, Mass. 











PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 














SALESMAN AVAILABLE 
For Southern Territory 


With same concern 20 years. Thoroughly familiar 
with textile trade in South and wide acquaint- 
ance among Southern mill officials and operating 
Soh Good reason for wishing to make 

ge. Best of references. Draft exempt. Ad- 
arene Box 703, care COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta, 3, Ga. 


LIQUIDATING 


i—Jas. Hunter 50” Squeeze Rolls. 
3—Jas. Hunter 16” Squeeze Rolls. 
5—Textile 54” Dye Jiggs. 
4—Morrison 50” Stainless Steel 
Dye Jiggs. 
1—Butterworth Finishing Hydrau- 
lic Calender. 
1—50” V. V. 3 Bowl Calender. 
18—John Hope Pantographs. 
2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips. 
1—Van Viaanderen Palmer Tenter 
Quetsch. 
100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms. 
100—Copper Dry Cans 45” to 80”. 
4—418”-——60” Hydro Extractors. 
1—Permutit Water Softener. 
2—90’ Textile Tenter Frames. 
4—35 H. P. Print Machine Motors. 
6—Copper Color Kettles, 50 to 350 
gallon capacity. 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 Worth St. 
New York, 13, N. Y. 

















POSITION WANTED 


As foreman in card room. I have finished a 
carding-spinning course with the I. Cc. 8. 
Schools; have studied the C. W. McSwain Book 
of Textile Calculations; have some experience ir 
processing rayon staple fiber. Will not accept a 
third shift job. Address Box 700, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Formers, 
Layers, and yarns in all sizes and 
colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Young ambitious man with good educa- 
tion who has had sufficient experience to 
qualify him to take the position of Spin- 
ner in a large mill running some colored 
goods. ahaeon Box 705, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











POSITION WANTED 


Overseer of spinning with 15 years ex- 
perience desires place in Southern mill. 
Draft exempt and can give excellent ref- 
erences. Practical man. Address Box 704, 
c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 











WANTED 


Master Mechanic for 30,000 _ spindle 
weave mill. Good opportunity for right 
man. State experience, age, and salary 
expected. Also reference and draft status. 
Address Box A. B. M., c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED 


Assistant superintendent or Junior Executive pres- 
ently employed desires change. Age 32, Textile 
School Graduate, married, children, reasonably 
draft free. Ten years experience in manufactur- 
ing, finishing, production management, mainte- 
nance, supervising, designing, quality control, 
traffic, personnel and purchasing. Full details of 
experience on request. Address Box 706, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















SUPERINTENDENT 


Eastern Pennsylvania cotton rug 
manufacturer offers excellent oppor- 
tunity to the right’ man: Knowledge 
sewing machine operation desirable ; 
weaving experience and knowledge 
yarns essential. Must have ability 
handle personnel successfully. Should 
be ambitious, aggressive, resource- 
ful, state full details, age, draft sta- 
tus, education, experience, starting 
salary desired. Address Box 692, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 





WANTED 


Experienced textile overhaulers and ex- 
perienced textile operators, good pay, 
good working conditions, for Pacific coast 
area. Necessary to have clearance from 
your present employer. In answering state 
your experience. Address Box 701, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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POSITION WANTED 


As cotton mill superintendent. High school and 


old, married, employed now. 65% go furnished 
on request. Have instructed in J.LT. MT. 
Address Box: 702, c/o COTTON, torant Bldg., 
Atianta 3, Ga. 
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AVAILABLE 


Superintendent for cotton yarn 
mill. Years of experience as over- 
seer carding and spinning and as 
superintendent with progressive 
Southern mills making quality 
knitting and weaving yarns, some 
experience on stock dyed, cut 
staple and novelty yarns. Thor- 
oughly trained in quality, pro- 
duction and cost control. Age 38. 
Married, family and good educa- 
tion. Address Box 699, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 





Please Mention 


1944 

















RELIEVE 


MAN-POWER SHORTAGE! 


USE OUR 


LONGSHOT BELT OILER 


AND 


DU-GRIP BELT OML 


They offer lowest-cost method of belt lu- 
brication with maximum safety and effi- 
ciency. 

LONGSHOT OILER only $15.00. Pro- 
tects LIFE and LIMBS. The safety feature 


alone is worth the price. Improves Morale. 


DU-GRIP BELT OIL preserves, pulls and 
cleans. Permits treating running belts, un- 
der load, without interrupting production. 


SPECIALISTS: 


6 GEL 


Sincé rayon has béen a commer- 
cial fiber Johnson has~specialized 
on design and construction of 
machines to size synthetic warps 
efficiently, in close cooperation 
with the mills and the manufac- 


mtusers of every type of yarn. 


Eliminates belt-cleaning on week-end. 
DU-GRIP is popular with the textile in- 
dustry. 


LONGSHOT and SHORTSHOT BEARING 
OILERS also available. 


Let us know your sizing problems. 
We can help you solve them 
efficiently. 


Charles B. dohnson> 


MACHINE WORKS 
ae ae 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


bs Literature and booklet “Better 
Belt Maintenance” on request. 


> DU-GRIP MFG. CO. 
3146 Bellevue Road 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
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for cottons 
-— rayons and 


mixed goods 


Learn more 
traveler 


ual 
sent 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


ative nearest 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
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Glamorous Persanes — colorful In- 
diennes — these richly printed cotton 
fabrics from the East. intrigued French 
women of fashion in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. But the appear- 
ance of these printed cottons drew 
forth tortured cries of protest from the 
manufacturers of silk and wool. 





6, Claude Lepeletier. Comp- 
ret tote of Finance, prohibited 
the importation of printed goods and 
suppressed workshops in France 
making them from wood blocks with 
pigment dyes. As a result, the print- 
ing industry was scattered all over 


Europe and England. 


In France, the laws against printed 
cotton only increased its popularity. 
In spite of the most rigorous edicts, it 
continued to be manufactured, con- 
tinued to be imported, continued to 
be sold. The value of printed fabrics 
illegally manufactured or smuggled 
from abroad, amounted to sixteen 
million francs in a single year. 
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In 1759, the order suppressing cotton 
printing was repealed. And the in- 
dustry started functioning legitimately 
on a large scale. Since then textile 
men have learned that improvements 
built into fibers and fabrics by textile 
chemists and colorists are likely to 
overcome all obstacles and go on to 
win acceptance from both the trade 
and the consumer. 
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Abbott Machine Co. ......... 42 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ......... ad 


Abington Textile Machinery 


WOND N48 WG 0 6b oie 0 8k 81 

Advance Solvents & Chemical 
A, ~: <a bin 0 bd kak ic 6 oid oc hae & 79 

Aldrich Machine Works ..... 50 
SE AE 0, o tacen Braivte we ecnhacme 6 ol 178 
Allis Co., Louis ....... 27 and 28 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co...2 and 47 
Althouse Chemical Oo. ...... , 
Aluminum Co. of America .... * 
Amalgamated Chemical Oorp... * 
American Air Filter Co. ..... 127 
American Aniline Products, 

ames bh ER Inside Back Cover 
American Associated Consult- 

SG, Me sae ek cv ebecccws den r 
American Oyanamid & Chemical 

SS it aaa 37 
American Magnesium Oorp. .. 41 
American Moistening Co. ..... * 
American Monorail Co. ..... 80 
American Paper Tube Oo. ...190 
American Pulley Co. ........ 22 
American Rolling Mill Co. ... 58 
American Viscose Oorp. ..... 71 
Aqua-Sec Corporation ....... 51 
I " 
Arguto Ojilless Bearing Co. ...189 
Aridye Oorporation ......... 57 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 48 
Srmees., @ Oa.A5 .2k cece ceds 66 
Armstrong Cork Oo. ........ 123 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc.... * 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ 56 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ....... ° 
Atlanta Paper Oo. .......... 54 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ...172 
Atwood Machine Co. ........ 163 
ES ott th cea s ats 171 
B 
NR BN ik bes ec ok ha Cc muet 75 
Barber-Colman Oo. .......... 131 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc..184 
Best & Co., Edward H. ...... 182 
Biiekmem, ime.. 8. ins ccccice ° 
Blue Ridge Sales Division ...12 
Bond Ose., Oharles ...... 0... * 
Borne, Scrymser Oo. ........ 173 
a ae 169 
Brown Instrument Oo. ...... e 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co... * 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. .188 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 46 
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Calco Chemical Division ..... . 
Cameron Machine Co. ....... * 
Carbomatic Oorporation . 
Carborundum Oo. ........... ° 
Carrier Corporation ......... vd 
Carter Inc., A : . 
TO” Ye 186 
Cleveland Tramrail Division... 8 
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Cling-Surface Oo. ........... 1 
REG. 0a o's owe do c'o doe 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. ..... 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Gone. meee. O00, B® D. ..cccecs 185 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ...161 
Columbia Chemical Division... 5 
Commercial Factors Corp. .... * 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co..176 
Corn Products Sales Co. ..... * 
Cotton Textile Institute ..... ad 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
ee Pek. eo a bok 18 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co... * 


D 
Darnell Corp., Ltd. ......... 143 
Dary Ring Traveler 
ee OF ater seed é «ie 179 and 187 
Davis & Co., Ine., Chas. C. ...180 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ..... 82 
Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Ma- 
Ge SUES > v6 bec vs Vow oh 120 
Diamond Alkali Oo........... 174 
Dodge Mfg. Oorp. ....... eos OO 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. ....... = 


Dommerich & Co., L. F. ..... ° 
Dow Chemical Co. .......... 17 
Draper Corporation ..... 6and 7 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ....... ° 
Du-Grip Mig. Oe. sssecvincs 187 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. IL. (Dyestuff Divi- 
WOM)  . cc ccc 6s eee ad 

Du Pont de Nemours & Go., 
Inc., E. I., Electrochemicals 
Dept. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., 
Inc., E. I., Finishes Division 35 

Du Pont de Nemours & OCo., 


Inc.. E. I., Gardinol Div.... * 
Duro-Test Corporation ....... 39 
mates, Paul By . .s th vs ccd care 186 
Economy Baler Co. ......... ° 
Emery Industries, Inc. ...... 4 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. ... * 


Le 
Fafnir Bearing Oo. ......... 9 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. ...... 174 
Felters Company ........cccs ad 
Fidelity Machine Oo. ........ 159 
Finnell System, Inc. ........ 183 
Fiske Bros. Refining Co. ..... 68 
Fitzgerald, James E. ........ 186 
Fletcher Works ............. 180 
Foster Machine Oo. ......... 10 
WORDOUE Gb A de kee <b ids * 
Franklin Process Co. ........ 9 
G 
Wareines Corp... SER Ee = 
Gastonia Brush Co. ......... 182 
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Gates Rubber Oe. ........:.. 55 
Gaylord Container Corp. ..... e 
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General Electric Co. (Lamps). * 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo... * 
Graton & Knight Oo.......... 33 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc... * 
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Gulf Oil Corporation ......... 44 
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H & B American Machine Co.. 381 
Hart Products Corp. ......:. sa 
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Hercules Powder Co., Ine. ... 
Hermas Machine Co. ........ 141 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Go..... * 


Hofmann & Co., Inc., Alfred " 
Houghton & Co., E. F. ...... 1 
Howard Bros. Mfg. @o. ...... 62 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney... * 
| 
Ideal Machine Shops ........ 77 
Industrial Rayon Corp. ..... 84 
Industrial Steels, Inc. ...... ad 
International Salt Co., Ine.... 78 
J 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. ...... 181 
Jenkins Metal Shop ........ 29 
Johnson Bronze Co. ......... 43 
ee ce ow Oe ee re ° 
Johnson & Son, Inc., 8. GC. ... * 
Johnson Machine Works, 
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Keever Starch Oo. ......... 179 
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Lambeth Rope Oorp. ........ 25 
Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. ....182 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ....... 171 


Lawrence Leather Co., A. C.... 
Lazenby & Oo., Inc., F. A. ...174 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.. .122 


Loper Co., Ralph E. ........ 171 
Lubriplate Division ......... 68 
Lunkenheimer Co. .......... 38 
M 
Machinery Liquidating Co. ...186 
Magazine Publishers of 
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Cs: cea ae tse 646 6 wo 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div.. .182 
Maguire & Co., Inc., John P...136 

* 


Marlin-Rockwell ee 
— Metal Products 
a ae Front Cover 
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Merrow Machine a 184 
Minot, Hooper & Co. ........ 72 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ...... 11 
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National Cotton Council of 
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— Drying Machinery 
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National Oil Products Co. .. 
National Ring Traveler Co. .. “180 
National Starch Products, Inc..135 
New F=gland Bobbin & Shuttle 


New York & New Jersey 


Be seemme GO. kc ccc twee 178 
Noone & Co., William R. ....173 
—— -Hoffman Bearings 

> 
North, Inc., Frank G. ...... 141 
Oakite Products, Inc. ....... 176 
ee ee tr one ee a 145 
Old Dominion Box Oo. ...... * 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. .... 76 
Parks-Cramer Company ...... 129 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. ....182 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. ... * 
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Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
(Columbia Chemical Div.).. 5 
Powers Regulator Co. 1 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. .... 4 
Provident Life & Accident 
Insurance Co. 
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Railway Express Agency, Inc.. 
Raymond Service, Inc., 


ee See ore a ws bt d 186 
Redman Card Clothing Co..... 176 
MeGaeay Min. Ob. ..ccccccive 172 
Reeves Brothers, Inc. ..... . 79 
Reeves Pulley Co. .....:.... 70 


Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
aS ee RS See 
Republic Textile Equipment Co. 186 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E. ....... 

MD GOO. a eh ccc csc cove . -3 
Rockwood Mfg. Co. ......... 16 
Rohm & Haas Oo. .......... 84 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. ....... 178 
Royce Chemical Co. ......... * 
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Saco-Lowell Shops «.......... 49 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Ine... 63 
Schieren Co., Chas. A. ...... * 
Scholler Bros., Inc. 
Scott & Williams, Inc. 
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Sims Sheet Metal Works .... 61 


Sinclair Refining Co., Inc. . 30 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. ........ ° 
i Mr. dy Te «eso <09 184 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. .... 59 
Smith, Drum & Oo. .......-. 14 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc... 23 
Solvay Sales Corp. ......... 177 
Solomon & Co., Inc., Robert. .186 


Sonoco Products Co. 
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From wood pulp comes the tough paper which goes into the 


manufacture of A. P. T. Yarn Carriers. Yet, superior A. P. T. 


Carriers contain not only nature's original qualities, but these 


additional man-made advantages: 


Smooth hord surface 


1. No Splinters. 
does not catch yorn. 


2. Practically No Chipping or Split- 
ting, because of “built up” construction, 
— layer on layer of tough paper glued 
together. 


3. No Distortion of Carriers from 
steaming or similar causes. They‘re im- 
pregnated for water repellency. 


4. Free but Controlled Delivery. A 
natural result of smooth surface, deep, well 
rounded corrugations ond freedom from 
distortion. 


5. Resiliency. Even if bent by abusive 
handling, these carriers will usually 
straighten out on the spindle. 


6. No Slippage on Spindle. Have per- 
fect spindle cling due to resiliency. 


7. Less Wear on Spindles, because 
these carriers have perfect balance and 
thus reduce vibration. They‘re ‘built 
around the hole’, and therefore are 
always concentric with the spindle. 


8. Saving in Power in some cases due 
to light weight. 


9. Minimum Breakage, due to great 
strength in view of light weight. 


10. Long Life, resulting from their 
strength and resistance to distortion, splint- 
ering, etc. 


11. No Static, which is often a great 
advontage. 


12. Larger Capacity in some cases due 
to comparatively thin wall and small diam- 
eter (if desired). 


13. Yarn Protection due to absence of 
splinters or rough places. 


14. Ultimate Low Cost due to opera- 
tion economies, long life, etc. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY § 


ESTABL'SHED 1898 amok Ok, bn Ok eS a 


SALES KEPRESENTATIVES: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 Sprine St N. VV 
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More than a trade name. 
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A penetrant and levelling medium for direc 
union, and CELANESE’ dyes. 
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Effective either for stripping or for level dy 
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A stable, dispersing penetrant for rotproo 
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Economical and labor saving. 





RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample— 


(Minn 


HAVE one of our technical men bring with him 
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They help you check the 
Maintenance Needs of all 
Veeder-Root 2-3 Hank Counters 
in your Spinning Rooms, Twister 
Rooms, Card Rooms 


To keep your 2-3 Hank Counters counting uninterruptedly . . . 
and to prevent gaps in your operating records . . . Veeder-Root 
now offers you these two handy maintenance tools: 


1: Weall-hanging Check Charts, 9" x 12"’, on sturdy cardboard 
in bright color. They point out each thing to be done, and 
tell how to do it. 


- (7/712) —— 
The Counting House — Og of industry 


VEEDER-ROOT inc. 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. ¢ GREENVILLE, S. C. 


2: Handy Pads of 100 Check-Sheets Each. A simple form on 
which can be checked off the maintenance-needs (as pointed out 
on the charts) of the counters on 20 different machines. And 
these sheets also serve as dated records of maintenance atten- 
tion, when given. 

All you have to do is this: Get a line in the mail to Hartford or 
Greenville, stating how many 2-3 Hank Counters you have in 
operation, and we will promptly send you an ample supply 
both of charts and pads. 


(Note: Charts and pads also available for 2-3 PICK Counters.) 


OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City. 























